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OX  the  1st  of  l)('C('inl)(‘r,  th(‘  <‘ity  of  Buoixts  Aires 

estiil)lish{‘(l  sorvici'  ov('r  a  section  of  its  new  subway,  tlu‘r(‘l»y 
heinj;  the  iirst  South  American  city  to  adopt  underi^round 
transit  in  order  to  meet  tlie  dtunands  of  rapid  and  con¬ 
stant  growth.  Truh',  it  may  l)e  said  that  tlie  famous  city  on  the 
I^lata  prcsent(‘d  to  each  of  its  inliahitants  a  New  Year  ])resent ;  for  the 
management  of  tlie  road  invited  all  citizens  to  come  and  enjoy  a  fre(‘ 
rid('  and  se('  the  wonders  wrought  by  man  beneath  the  city’s  streets. 
'Phe  population  res])onded,  and  for  a  whoh'  week  free  rides  pojudarized 
and  advertised  the  new  eiiterpi’ise  as  no  other  method  coidd  have  done. 

In  every  modern  city  the  transportation  of  ])eople  to  and  from  their 
daily  duties  has  become  one  of  the  h'ading  lines  of  busiiu'ss,  and  tlie 
study  of  the  wonderful  facilities  that  our  larger  cities  offer  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  ev(‘n  fascinating  subject  of  economic  and  civic  bettc'rnu'nt . 

Specialists  have  applied  the  title  of  intraurban  transportation  to 
the  facilities  that  deal  with  this  problem;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  railroads  that  handle  the  multitudes  of  people  have  divided 
their  systems  into  thna*  gi'iieral  classes  sui’face,  elevated,  and 
underground  and  each  of  these  divisions  has  developed  many 
special  facilities  along  their  individual  lines.  The  rapid  stride  from 
the  horse  car  and  “jingle  bells”  has  been  a  wonderful  business 
builder,  but  we  can  only  glance  hi  passing  at  one  of  the  modern 
systems,  that  of  the  undcTground  development. 

The  third  and  most  expensive  system  of  construction  is  that  of 
th<>  underground  transit,  and  this  is  employed  only  where  the  first 
two  systiuns  can  not  be  further  devi'lojied,  or  when*  the  human  con- 
gi'stion  is  so  great  that  subways  offer  the  most  practical  solution. 

London  is  cri'diti'd  with  starting  in  lSo3  a  systmn  of  (‘xcavating 
di'cp  tri'liclu's,  building  side  walls  and  then  covc'ring  the  top  witli 
arches  of  brick  upon  which  the  street  was  relaid.  This  tunnel,  con¬ 
structed  from  above  instead  of  through  the  (‘arth,  paved  the  way 
for  manv  otlu'r  undiuground  passagi's  of  tlu'  English  metropolis.  By 
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1S()()  (’lucii<'o  foiDid  strc'ct  cojij'cstion  so  jji-ciit  that  it  was  lu'ccssarv 
to  l)urrow  into  tlu'  ground  undor  lu'r  rivc'r;  live  years  lat('r  that  city 
Innl  two  luu's  of  rapid  rail  transit  under  the  ('liieago  lliver,  and 
to-day  tlie  city  lias  (io  miles  of  underground  railways. 

In  ISSG  J.  11.  (Iri'athead  hi'gan  tunneling  under  the  Thames, 
wliieli  was  eontimu'd  for  3  \  miles.  Xew  York’s  lirst  snl)way  marked 
many  advanci'd  steps  in  undergroimd  transit,  and  this  serviee  began 
to  operate  in  1004;  and  with  luies  that  hav(‘  hei'ii  eompletiul  and 
those  under  eonstruotion  the  eost  will  he  sonudhing  like  S300, ()()(), 000, 
or  almost  approximatuig  the  gigantic  work  at  Panama. 

Progressivi'  Buenos  Ain's,  as  alnnidy  mentioiu'd,  is  the  lirst  South 
American  city  to  construct  an  underground  railway.  Th(>  growth 
of  this  city  has  been  marvelous,  and  although  the  system  of  surface 
cars,  which  was  started  in  ISOS,  has  long  hei'Ji  n'Juh'ring  (‘xcellent 
service,  it  was  found  that  additional  facilities  were  urgently  needed 
to  care  for  the  congestion  of  her  business  streets. 

On  Sept(‘ml)('r  14,  1911,  the  first  earth  was  turned  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  capital,  which  act  marked  the  beginning  of  a  gri'at  systiun  of 
underground  transit.  The  evint  was  math*  memorable  by  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  high  odicials  atid  leadhig  citizens;  and  while  the  pro¬ 
posed  vast  outlay  was  gen(*rally  favored  there  wi'n*  sonu*  who  opposed 
the  movement;  however,  opposition  counted  for  naught  for  the 
work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  on  December  1,  1913,  the  lirst 
section  of  the  completial  road  was  thrown  open  to  tin*  public. 

The  inauguration  of  service  was  even  more  sjiectacular  than  the 
h(*ginning,  ami  likewise  was  attended  by  vast  throngs  of  jieople  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  to  the  humblest  citizen.  The 
])eoj)le  naturally  rejoiced  at  the  new  and  novel  facilities  they  were  to 
enjoy,  and  the  free  rides  for  ev'crybody  for  several  days  jireceding  the 
ollicial  inauguration  greatly  popularized  the  innovation:  at  the  same 
time  the  immense  crowds  taxed  the  eHiciency  of  the  service,  which, 
however,  resjionded  sjilendidly  to  all  demands. 

The  concession  for  the  underground  transit  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
granted  to  the  Anglo-Argentine  Tramways  Co.,  which  ojierates  the 
surface  lines  of  the  city,  and  which  in  recent  years  has  been  unable  to 
handle  the  increased  trallic.  The  underground  lines  authorized  by 
the  concession  were  planned  so  as  to  give  the  entire  city,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  advantages  of  the  system.  The  line  recently  put  in 
operation  is  2  miles  long,  with  double  track,  and  connects  the  Plaza 
Mayo,  and  the  Plaza  Once  de  Setiendjre,  or  to  be  jilainer  for  those 
who  are  unacijuainted  with  the  city,  it  may  be  said  that  the  line  runs 
from  the  (Jovernment  House,  thence  under  the  main  thoroughfare. 
Avenida  Mayo,  to  the  new  capitol  of  the  Kepuhlic,  a  distance  of  about 
1  mile;  and  thence  to  Plaza  Once  de  Setiembre,  where  the  under¬ 
ground  trains  connect  with  suburban  electric  trains  and  with  the  great 
liuenos  Aires  Western  Railway.  Travel  between  the  two  jilazas 
named  formerly  reipiired  at  least  30  minutes  by  coach  or  surfaci* 
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PROPOSED  SUBWA  Y 


rj.AX  OK  TIIK  CITY  AND  ITS  NKW  Sl  IDVAY. 


Itucnos  Ain'S  lias  ni'arly  l.aOO.dOO  |K)piilation.  Its  (tntwtli  in  rcts'iil  years  has  Ikk'ii  rapid  and  its  wn- 
y'esh'd  business  streets  di'inanded  additiotial  tratisixutation  facilities.  Two  years  at;o  the  subway 
was  eommeiKS'd.  and  in  Ders'inlx'r  last  2  miles  were  oitetied  to  trallic.  Its  trains  start  at  I’la/.a 
Mayo  and  run  din'ctly  tinder  the  princiiial  tborouybfare.  .Vveiiida  Ma.vo,  nassint:  the  capitol  huibl- 
inc  and  end  at  I’laza  Once  dc'  Sept iemlm'.  where  snrfats'eotuieetion  is  niaile  with  steam  and  eleetrie 
roads.  .Vdditional  subways  projKised  are  shown  liy  dottc-d  lities:  they  (smtemplati'  alxiut  s  miles 
some  of  which  are  under  eonstriietion.  At  present  the  suinvay  trains  cover  the  2  miles  in  It) 
minutes  and  carry  T-'i.nnn  |x'o))Ic  daily. 


AVKXIDA  MAYO,  Till’.  MAIN  Til OKOCC II  FA U K  OF  HI  KNOS  AlUi;s. 

The  (iovcnmieiil  executive  Iiuihlings  are  situated  on  I’laza  Mayo,  while  the  new  capitol  of  the  Hepuhlic  staiiils  on  Plaza  del 
Fonureso,  about  a  mile  distant;  between  the  two  plazas  stretches  the  broad  A  veiiida  Mavo,  one  of  I  he  most  act  ive  and  beaut  ifid 
streets  of  the  world.  Many  mannilicent  buildiiiKs  ailoru  its  sides,  while  the  life  of  the  people  of  various  nationalities  is  to 
be  observed  in  tliesplendid’hotelsand  cab's  on  either  side  of  the  avenue.  Au  excellent  climate  iluriiiK  most  of  the  year  invites 
outdoor  life  and  countless  numbers  of  people  dine  on  or  adjoinini;  the  sidewalks.  The  new  subway  is  under  this  si  reel . 
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railway,  but  tlie  new  rapitl  transit  cuts  the  time  in  half,  and  this  time 
will  h<‘  much  reduced  after  the  service  is  operated  a  short  jx'riod. 

The  operation  of  the  fhst  2  miles  of  road  will  he  followed  the 
gradual  extension  over  the  remaining  three  divisions  called  for  by 
the  concession,  or  a  total  of  about  S  miles;  and  before  many  years 
Buenos  Aires  will  have  one  of  the  finest  underground  railway  systt'ins 
of  the  world. 

('oncessions  were  granted  for  the  following  lines: 

1.  Between  Pla/.a  de  Mayo  and  Plaza  11  de  Setiemhre  (com])leted ). 

2.  An  extension  from  Plaza  11  de  Setiemhre  to  Plaza  Primera 
.Flint a  in  (’aballito. 

.‘1.  Between  the  Retire  railway  station  and  Plaza  Const  it  ucion. 
passing  through  the  central  section  of  the  city. 

4.  Betwei'ii  Plaza  ih*  Mayo  and  Plaza  de  Italia  (Palermo). 

The  total  cost  was  originally  given  at  about  .S3(),(l()0,0()0,  hut 
numerous  sliglit  modifications  as  well  as  possible  changes  of  first 
jdans  may  materially  alter  the  figures  given. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  .street  car  traflic  we  have  statis¬ 
tics  which  show  that  in  IhOl  the  surface  cars  carried  125, 525, 204  passen¬ 
gers;  in  1!)1()  this  traffic  had  increased  to  323,040,037  jiersons;  so  that 
judging  by  the  past  progress  it  would  appear  that  the  comjiany  which 
is  expending  such  an  enormous  sum  has  well-grounded  reasons  for  pro¬ 
viding  more  facilities  for  handling  the  rajiidly  incriaising  population. 

Buenos  Aires’  street  car  service  was  started  in  IStiS.  when  horses 
drew  the  cars  along  Calle  Lima  from  Moreno  to  Plaza  Const  it  ucion  and 
hack.  This  innovation  continued  service  with  little  patnuiage  for  a 
year  or  so.  About  IStil)  other  lines  made  their  apjiearance,  and  from 
tliat  date  onw'ard  the  extension  of  new'  lines  and  the  enjoyment  of 
jiatronage  has  rapidly  increased.  A  number  of  companies  originally 
operated  the  several  lines,  hut  from  the  early  seventies  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Co.  gradually  absorbed  other  lines  and  threw  the  service 
into  one  great  system. 

The  .system  of  subways  adojited  by  the  municipality  are  (piite 
similar  to  thosi*  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Railway,  where  the 
tracks  are  immediati'ly  below  the  street  level;  whereas  in  New  York 
and  some  other  cities  the  .subway  level  is  many  feet  below  the  surface. 
For  instance,  in  jiassing  under  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  at  New 
York  it  was  necessary  to  tunnel  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  rivers 
in  order  to  avoid  jiossihle  seeptige. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  system  has  been  constructed  mainly  by  exca¬ 
vating  to  the  reiiuired  depth  along  certain  streets,  and  then  con¬ 
structing  side  walls  of  masonry  and  finally  covering  over  the  top  by 
means  of  heavy  steel  girders,  upon  which  rest  the  earth  and  paved 
streets.  In  pushing  this  extensive  work  many  mechanical  scoops  have 
been  employed  which  excavated  75  tons  of  earth  per  hour;  this  exca¬ 
vation  was  followed  by  the  masonry  and  finally  b}’^  the  tile  finishing 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  interior  attractions  of  the  various  stations. 


(  IIIKK  KXdIXKKK  AXl)  (iKXlORAI, 
MAXA(ii:H  SKX(M{  lOSK  I>KI)KIAI,I. 


SKXOK  AUTin  K  K.  FHOSTICK 
( :  K  X 1-;  R  A  I ,  S K( '  R  K  r  a  R  >• . 


SKXOR  FARIA)  RAMMK,  I'.Xl ;  IX  K  R  R 
AXl)  DIRF.CTIIR  OF  WORK'S. 


SKXOR  KRXKSTO  T.  COOFKR,  KXCl 
XF.KR  AXl)  ASSISTAXT  MAXAiiF.R. 


rNl)KK(ilU)rXl)  STATION  AT  PLAZA  MAYO. 

This  station  Ls  I  lie  start  iiiK  point  for  tho  new  .si'rvicc.  It  is  directly  opjrosite  the  Oovernment  ollices  frontitig 
the  IMaza  Mayo  and  ollieials  and  the  jodilie  mav  lx*  tratisported  from  liere  to  the  nation's  capitol,  aI>ont  a 
mile  distant,  in  five  minutes. 


OXK  OK  TllK  MODKRX  KXCAVATOKS  AT  WORK. 

Snhway  Iniilding  in  Riieiios  .\ires  has  Ixs'ii  miKleled  after  that  of  London,  where  matiy  miles  of  road  liave 
Ixsm  constructed  liy  excavatitig,  and  then  reliiiilding  the  street  over  the  excavation. 
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About  evi'iv  thivo  s(|U)iros  stations  have  been  proviihal  and  tln'se 
have  tlie  unusual  feature  of  bein<r  finislied  in  different  colors,  wliich 
fact,  it  is  l)elieved,  will  render  the  various  stations  much  more  easily 
reco<;nized  than  by  merely  dependin"  upon  the  painted  si<;n.  For 
instanc<‘.  the  first  station  on  the  I’laza  Mayo  is  sky-blue,  anotlu'r 
OIK'  is  yellow,  a  third  is  opcen.  and  .so  on:  tin*  c(dor  schenu'  Ixdno 
carried  out  in  all  essential  features. 

The  operating:  system  is  known  as  tin*  multi|)l(“-unit  control,  which 
requires  only  one  motorman,  who.se  post  is  on  tlu'  fi'ont  platfor!n  of 
the  first  car.  Here  he  controls  the  entire  train,  each  car  having  its 
own  motors  and  air  brakes.  Block-sijinal  system  is  in  us(>.  ladny 
worked  by  sijfiiahnen  at  each  station,  and  all  siirnals  an*  visual.  'I'lie 
cars  in  service  an*  of  modc'rn  pattern  with  all  conveniences;  each 
one  weifjhs  about  30  tons  and  has  accommodation  for  40  passcnu'crs. 
'I'he  both-('nd  entrance  and  exit  pattern  is  used,  and  as  the  <rau;'c  of 
the  road  is  .)  feet  (5  inches,  an  unusual  amount  of  space  is  provided. 
■SO  that  in  case  of  extremely  conjjested  trafhc,  this  may  be  utili/.('d  lor 
standinjx  room.  A  third  rail  permits  also  tlu'  use  of  standard-si'au^fc' 
cars  (4  feet  S.^  inches)  which  if  necessary  may  be  broujiht  in  from 
the  surface  lines.  The  fare  on  surface  lines  anywhere  in  tin*  city  is 
e(|ual  to  about  cents  in  United  States  moiu'v:  a  transfer  to  the 
underjiround  route  costs  2  cents  additional  or  vi<‘(*  versa. 

In  the  layin"  of  the  r<»adbed  quebracho-wood  ties  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  almost  exclusively,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  woods 
known  it  is  believed  they  will  last  many  years  without  renewal. 

The  commodious  dimensions  and  haiuksonu'  finishiiurs  of  the 
stations  have  been  a  special  featun'  of  the  (mteu  prise.  and  the  entrance' 
from  the  streets  is  down  fli<thts  of  ('a.sy  stairs.  The  station  at  Once  d(' 
Setiembre  is  the  finest  of  the  sj'stem  and  is  12t»  meters  loiif;  and  4o 
meters  in  width.  Within  the  Imildiiif;  are  located  .six  different 
tracks,  four  belonpng  to  the  subway  company  and  the  ot  her  two  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway,  which  fact  greatly  facilitates  travel 
between  the  respective  lines. 

As  a  whole  the  completion  of  tlie  first  section  of  the  subway  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  the  contractors  are  to  be  congratulat('d 
on  their  having  finished  within  the  required  time  limit.  In  speaking 
of  the  accomplishment  one  of  the  officials.  Dr.  Anchorena,  in  a  spec'ch 
at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  said,  among  other  things; 

Tlie  effort  lias  liei'ii  crowned  by  the  most  flattering  rt'.sull  and  it  should  he  a  nioiivo 
lor  intimate  rejoicing,  for  it  has  the  signification  of  a  jiotent  fact:  To  us  has  fallen  ilic 
good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  enormous  benefits  such  as  exist  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York,  the  model  cities  par  excellence  in  urhan  develop¬ 
ments.  *  *  * 

I  can  not  omit  pronouncing  at  this  moment  the  name  of  the  distinguished  engineer. 
Pedriali,  who  has  been  the  sole  and  indefatigable  organizer,  who  did  not  lake  an 
hour  of  repose  before  he  obtained  from  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  this  conces¬ 
sion  of  such  eminently  local  character,  thus  contributing  by  his  examjile  of  activity 
and  intelligence  to  fulfill  with  splendid  result  this  work  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 


The  traveler  in  a  fniviiiii  land  naturally  inakos  many  cenn- 
parisons  with  his  own  country.  lie  notes  the  similarities 
and  diU'erences  in  methods,  products,  and  conditions  in 
whatever  field  liis  trainin';  and  inclination  may  direct  his 
interest,  and  so  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  ))a])er  to  point  i>ut  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  features  of  the  fruit  industry  in  South  America. 

()m“  of  the  most  strikin';  did’erences,  perhaps,  is  in  the  character 
of  the  fruits  native  to  each  of  the  two  continents.  South  America 
se<'ms  singularly  lackin';  in  any  native  species  representing  those 
deciduous  fruits  so  e.xtensively  <;rown  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  native  ap])les,  |)ears,  peaches,  or  true  plums;  in  fact,  none  of  the 
common  tree  fruits  of  tliis  important  j;rou]).  Amonj;  the  small  fruits 
it  is  t  rue  a  few  species  of  Kuhus  (the  j;enus  of  the  family  Rosacea*,  which 
includes  tlie  ])arent  species  of  our  varieties  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries),  are  known,  and  we  are  indebted  t.o  Chile  for  tbe  jjarent  species 
of  the  strawberry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  iii  the  United  States 
native  crab  apples,  plums,  many  s]H*cies  of  Rubus,  and  of  the  straw- 
la'iry  perhaps  three  or  more  native  species.  Other  native  fruits 
of  .South  America  are  the  <;uava,  chirimoya,  jn'rtiiftdilla  or  Passillora: 
Spondias:  Imcuma;  some  species  of  Opuntia,  Feijoa,  Queule  (Gonior- 
a  tree  of  the  family  Lauraceae;  a  myrtaceous  fruit  called 
murta  or  murtella  ( U(jn  i  molinae),  which  is  about  tbe  size  and  sha])e 
of  a  blueberry ;  a  small  tiliaceous  fruit  known  as  macpii  (Aristotelia 
iiKupii),  sometimes  mixed  with  the  ‘;rape  and  made  into  wine;  one 
unimportant  species  of  j;i’ape  in  the  extreme  north,  eapuli  or  capoilles, 
the  fruit  of  Pnniufi  mliclfoVia,  which  is  related  to  our  chokecherry; 
:md  p(*rhaps  one  or  two  other  little-known  fruits.  For  the  most 
part  thes<'  names  are  foreign  to  North  American  pom()lof;y,  and  the 
strawberry  and  feijoa  are  the  oidy  ones  occurrin<;  outside  the  Tropics 
that  have  been  jdaced  under  cultivation.  Comparatively  few  have 
assumed  importance  commercially  even  within  the  Tropics.  Never- 
theless,  in  s])ite  of  this  paucity  of  im))ortant  native  fruits,  South 
America  probably  has  a  ran<;e  of  climate  and  variety  of  conditions 
that  will  admit  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  every  known  fruit. 
^'ery  lu'arly  all  of  ])resent  importance  have  been  introduced  into  one 
locality  or  another.  In  the  tropical  or  subtn)pical  refdons  are  those 
ada|)ted  to  such  a  climate,  namely,  the  sapodilla,  mammee  apple, 

I  By  W.  F.  Wight  of  the  I  nited  States  Department  of  .\gri(  iilture. 
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niaiij'o,  luvadfiTiit,  })aiiaiia,  tainariiuU',  poincjiranitt',  avocado, 
lo(juat,  olive,  li;;,  oranjic,  and  lemon,  in  addition  to  those  native. 
In  temperate  rejjions  nearly  all  of  the  deciduous  fruits  jirown  in  the 
rnited  States  have  been  introdue<‘d. 

In  the  Ar<rentine  only  in  tlie  ease  of  the  <irape  has  there  l)een  any 
important  development.  As  is  well  known,  that  ])art  of  the  country 
longest  under  cultivation  is  a  vast  plain,  apparently  rather  poorly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  tree  fruits  at  least,  and  ojdy  in  the  vicinity 
(d  Buenos  Aires  has  it  been  <;iven  attention  on  the  pampas.  Probably 
the  most  serious  didiculty  is  that  the  winter  season  is  mild  and  the 
t(>mperature  not  constant  enou<;h  to  keep  the  fruit  buds  in  a  dormant 
condition.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  more  enterprisinj;  “ranoheros” 
have  small  mixed  plantations,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  peach 
orchard  of  considerable  extent.  The  locality  famous  locally  for  its 
peaches  is  the  Ti<;re,  a  name  <iiven  to  a  <rroup  of  small  islands  in  the 
delta  of  the  Parana,  .‘1.5  or  40  miles  above  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Here  the  inlluence  of  the  water  is  usually  sulllcient  to  prevent  frost 
injury,  but  sucb  low,  moist  lands  would  not  ap])eal  to  a  North 
American. 

Farther  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucumaii,  citrus  fruits  are  pro¬ 
duced,  mainly  oranfies,  and  almost  entirely  of  seedlinj;  orijiin.  The 
industry  is  undeveloj)ed  and  is  said  to  afford  little  profit,  owin*;  to 
hi<;h  transportation  rates  and  primitive  methods  of  shipjnnj;.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  pomelos  are  found  in  the  market  in  any  of  the  countries 
visited,  and  the  lime  is  often  more  abundant  than  the  lemon.  Still 
farther  north,  in  the  Province  of  Salta,  are  sections  favorable  to  the 
production  of  su])tropical  fruits,  such  as  the  chirimoya  and  avocado, 
and  these  are  jirown  in  a  limited  vay,  but  maiidy  for  local  consump¬ 
tion.  As  yet  lack  of  transportation  facilities  discourajres  inuch  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  direction.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  that  with 
the  development  of  the  northeast  of  the  Arfientine  favorable  sections 
may  be  served  by  river  transportation.  There  is  in  the  Arfientine 
no  extensive  a])ple  industry,  and  durin<;  the  months  of  December  and 
damiary  the  market  is  mainly  su])plied  by  our  Pacific  coast  box 
apples.  Nevertheless,  some  parts  of  the  country  alon<;  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Andes  in  the  Provinces  of  Neiupien  and  Rio  Ne"ro  are 
probably  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  fruit.  In  fact,  a  few 
jiroves  of  wild  apples,  remains  of  some  early  introduction,  made, 
accordinj:  to  tradition,  by  the  Jesuits,  occur  in  this  section  and  are 
said  to  produce  fruit  of  "ood  (pialitv. 

The  grape  ajipears  to  be  the  only  fruit  to  attain  commercial 
importance,  and  the  culture  of  this  fruit  has  in  recent  years  been 
developed  cjuite  extensively  and  with  ])rofit,  particularly  in  the 
Province  of  Mendoza. 
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;  TIIK  CllKlUMOY.V  KlU  IT  AND  LKAF. 

I:  Th(>  chorimoya,  Aiiona  chirimnlia  MilDr,  is  a  small  treo,  1.5  to  25  ftH't  in  lii'i);lit,  nnicli  Imiiu  licd  and 

1'  s|in‘adinK,  with  (trayish  bark.  tbi>  l)ranch(“s  roundi'd  and  tlie  youn;;  growth  spurvcy-imlicso'nt. 

f  K.xfx'rionpo  in  California  has  shown  tliat  it  thrives  under  the  .same  treatment  aeeorded  the  eitrus 

I*  fniits.  The  seedliiifts  jtrow  to  mueh  larger  size  than  any  of  the  eitrus  triH>s.  however,  and  should  lx> 

j.  idanted  at  least  2.5  fis't  apart.  The  tree  is  alwut  as  hardy  as  the  orange  and  is  semid<‘eiduous  in 

I  nature,  the  extent  Ixdng  deixmdent  uixm  the  si'verity  of  the  climate.  Thi‘  hi'st  tyjs's  of  the  eheri- 

j  moya  grow  to  a  length  of  5  or  tl  inelas  and  sometimes  weigh  as  mueh  as  a  |K)und  and  a  halt.  .\  fully 

h  ripe  fruit  is  so  delicious  that  it  is  .safe  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  on  first  tasting  it  would 

)  Ite  other  than  delighted.  In  flavor  and  eharaeter  the  flesh  may  fx'  likened  to  a  delieiotis  sherbet 

or  iee  cream. 
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A  school  of  viti-vino  culturo  is  located  in  the  city  of  Mendoza,  and 
this  api)eared  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition  of  any  experimental 
work  observed  in  the  country.  Its  ‘'rounds  consist  of  about  05 
acres,  on  which  are  planted  some  1,200  supposedly  distinct  varieties, 
all  viniferas  with  the  oxce|)tion  of  a  few  hybrid  stocks.  At  this 
station  instruction  is  <'iven  in  wine  making,  and  the  buildings  are 
fairly  well  e(pii|)ped,  the  wine  cellar  being  in  excellent  condition. 
The  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  erect  new  buildings,  costing  about 
$•>35,000.  Several  years  ago  a  number  t)f  Italian  vineyardists  were 
brought  to  Mendoza,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  dates  from 
that  time.  The  vines,  thus  dill'ering  from  the  usual  California  prac¬ 
tice,  are  trained  on  trellises,  and  recently  the  overhead  trellis  has 
been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  for  growing  line  table  grapes. 
In  December,  1912,  a  small  precooling  station  was  completed,  and  it 
was  planned  to  bring  the  grapes  direct  from  the  vineyard,  ])ack 
them  in  a  cool  room,  and  shij)  in  refrigerator  cars  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Undeveloped  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Mendoza  is  conshlered  worth 
from  $170  to  $250  per  acre.  Planted  in  vines  it  is  valued  at  $S50  to 
$1,200  ])er  acre.  The  net  j)rolit  from  vines  in  good  hearing  condition 
is  said  to  he  about  $170  per  acre.  One  grower,  a  native  Argentino, 
stated  that  table  grapes  trained  on  an  overhead  trellis  yielded  him  a 
net  profit  of  $S40  to  $1,000  per  acre,  and  that  he  hail  received  as 
high  as  $4.20  for  single  selected  clusters  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  would 
not  sell  his  land  for  10,000  ])esos  per  hectare,  which  is  eipiivalent  to 
about  $1,080  per  acre.  The  area  in  vines  for  the  whole  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  is  stated  at  259,000  acres  in  1910,  and  the  production  of  wine  as 
92,074,000  gallons,  valued  at  more  than  25  million  dollars.  In  the 
same  year  California  jiroduced  nearly  451  million  gallons,  valued  at 
a  little  more  than  thirteen  million  dollars. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  are  also  grown  in  the  Mendoza 
and  San  Juan  region,  hut  only  in  a  limited  way.  They  are  jiropa- 
gated  from  seed  to  a  considerable  extent,  hut  often  the  fruit  is  of 
excellent  ipiality.  There  was  a  surprising  number  of  the  flat,  or 
“peento,  ”  peaches,  and  for  this  no  explanation  was  given.  The 
jiroportion  of  nectarines  was  also  much  greater  than  in  this  country. 

Leaving  [Mendoza  and  passing  over  the  barren  heights  of  the 
Andes  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  10,000  feet  the  traveler  arrives  in 
Chile.  First  impressions  are  pleasing.  One  seems  to  have  reached 
another  California,  hut  with  a  climate  possibly  even  more  mild. 
There  are,  in  fact,  many  similarities,  and  all  of  the  fruits  grown  in 
California  arc  produced  in  Chile,  probably  in  equal  perfection,  but 
with  far  less  care,  and  the  industry  has  not  developed  as  in  Xorth 
America.  There  are  perhaps  a  few  large  well-planted  and  well- 
cared-for  orchards,  hut  for  the  most  part  one  sees  only  small  plant- 
220.>.>  Hull.  1  14 - 2 


\  \  INKVAKI)  IN’  TIIK  I'Kl  )V1X('K  UF  MKNDUZA,  A  lUI  KNTl  N  A . 

\r!;cnl  iiie  vil  iciilture  li;is  allaiiieil  a  viMv  hit;li  ileiireo  of  excelloiu  e.  II  is  pursued  mainly  in  tlie  I’lovinees  of  Meinloza  and  San  luaii.  wliieli  lie  alom;  I  he  easlern  slo|ies 
of  the  Amies.  rndevelo])ed  land  in' the  vieinity  of  Mendoza,  the  eajutal  of  the  i)rovinee  of  the  same  name,  is  worth  more  than  sjikp  por  acre,  'the  nel  profit  from 
vines  in  t'ooil  hearing  condition  in  this  section  o'f  the  Jteimblic  is  reporteil  to  he  about  *l7h  per  acre.  <  me  of  the  most  successful  fruit  irrowers  has  rcnaveil  as  much 
as  .?l.20  for  a  sinele  cluster  of  Rrapes  in  the  market  of  liuenos  .\ires. 


A  TKKt.LISKI)  VINEYAUD  IN  MENDOZA,  AIUiENTINA. 


A  Krriit  numlicr  of  llicsi'  viiicyiinls  arc.  highly  oultivali'd  and  repay  llio  owners  handsome  profits.  Some 
of  the  finest  varielii's  of  talile  urain's  trained  on  overhead  trellis  yield  a  jirofit  of  .<stil  to  SI, non  (mt  acre 
The  land  with  this  deans'  of  enltiyalion  is  valued  at  from  .si,.'ilKl  to  Sl.Tiin  |ier  aere.  Art'etitina  has  at 
Iiresent  tnon‘  thati  l'iIII.ikki  acres  under  craiie  culture,  and  iti  hltll  the  iiroiluct ioti  of  wine  was  !»2, tot.lHKI 
Kallons. 
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inf's,  suf'f'estiiif'  soinowhat  tlu*  niainuM'  of  soutluTti  France;  hut 
often  they  were  jungles  of  intertwined  l)ranches  of  seedling  trees  of  a 
half  dozen  different  fruits.  Xevertheless,  fruit  of  excellent  a})i)ear- 
ance  aiul  if  properly  mature  wluMi  gathered,  of  cxcelhuit  (piality  as 
well,  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of  such  cities  as  Santiago,  Val- 
paraiso,  and  Concepcion.  Even  at  the  small  town  of  Llai  Llai  one 
sees  at  the  railway  station  baskets  of  peaches,  a|)ricots,  cherries, 
grapes,  and  perhaps  other  fruits  in  their  season,  of  such  perfect 
appearance  as  to  find  a  naidy  sale  with  the  passing  traveler.  i 

Except  at  great  altitudes,  nowhere  north  of  Puerto  Montt  does 
one  experience  low  winter  temperatures,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  at  most  in  any  section  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
sea.  [n  central  Chile,  between  Eos  Andes  and  Valparaiso,  suhtro])ical 
fruits  are  found — such  as  the  avocado,  chirimoya,  and  jiapaya — but 
much  smaller  in  size  and  for  the  most  ])ait  of  inferior  quality  to  the 
same  fruits  in  the  tropical  regions  from  which  they  were  introduced. 

During  the  months  from  January  to  April,  citrous  fruits  did  not 
appear  to  be  common,  though  they  are  grown  in  sections  sufficiently 
free  from  frost  even  considerably  south  of  Santiago.  As  in  the 
.\rgentine,  probably  the  grajie  is  the  most  important  single  fruit  and 
is  largely  utilized  in  the  wine  industry.  Chilean  wines,  in  fact, 
enjoy  a  very  good  rejmtation  in  South  America  and  are  exported  to 
the  Argentine  in  considerable  (juantities.  The  annual  ])roduction  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  42  million  gallons,  in  addition  to  other  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  made  from  the  grajie.  The  region  of  greatest  wine 
production  lies  between  Santiago  and  Concepcion,  and  it  is  also  the 
chief  section  for  stone  fruits.  Apples  and  pears  are  grown  consider¬ 
ably  farther  south,  and  Valdivia  is  locally  quite  famous  for  its  apples. 

A  most  important  and  most  interesting  horticultural  establishment  is 
near  Angol,  some  distance  south  of  Concepcion.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  nurseries  in  Chile,  but  in  addition  some  fruits,  mainly 
apples,  are  grown.  The  story  of  this  place  is  perhajis  best  told  in 
the  genial  proprietor’s  own  words.  He  says: 

Had  I  started  as  a  farmer  and  nurser>'man  earlier  in  life  I  should  no  doubt  have  ^ 

made  a  mark  in  my  eountrj',  but  1  commenced  when  over  40  years  old,  and  had  to 
feel  my  way,  and  possibly  made  some  mistakes,  but  I  expect  not  any  of  importance. 

*  *  *  To-day  I  send  you  a  couple  of  my  catalogues,  and  many  of  the  varieties 
you  will  find  familiar  to  you,  as  I  have  imjrorted  them  from  California,  the  Eastern 
.States,  and  Europe.  *  *  * 

The  varieties  I  grow  for  the  fruit  are  the  Newtown  pippin,  which  is  called  in  Chile 
the  “Bunster”  apple  generally;  Puchacay  de  Verano,  which  is  no  doubt  the  best 
summer  apple  in  the  world  and  will  keep  perfectly  for  a  month  and  a  half  at  least; 

*  *  *  Baldwin,  Blenheim,  Orange,  Boston  russet,  Calville  Blanc  d'lliver, 

Huidobro  (an  original  Chilean  apple,  which  resists  entirely  the  attacks  of  the  woolly 
louse),  Iteinette  d’Angleterre  (which  you  call  the  Monstrous  New  York  pippin). 

Bellflower,  Beauty  of  Kent.  Missouri  pippin,  Ontario  pepin,  Pero  Joaquin  (a  Chilean 


riTRVS-FRl'lT  CTLTURE. 

In  many  of  the  Latin-Amorican  poiinirios  tlio  pullivalioii  of  fniits  lias  boronio  a  j  opular  branch  of 
aKricultun'.  In  the  above  pictum  some  of  tlie  iiii  to-<iatc  methods  of  culture  and  preparation  for 
market  arc  depicted,  which  is  indicative  of  the  imporlaiuv  of  the  industry. 
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apple,  a  line  keeper,  but  tee  sweet  for  yeur  taste),  biiiuui.  er  t'hecle  lanether  very  line 
native  winter  apple,  and  the  most  weiiderfnl  and  early  ere])]>er  in  the  world);  Ifeever. 
Miuuieii  d'l fiver.  (Jehhui  Peanuain.  Ueinette  j)epin,  \Vhit<* 'Winter  Pearmain.  ( 'anada 
pi])pin.  Bismarek.  Stunner  pippin,  ^fiirnen  d’lrellande.  .lenathan.  Swaar.  Smith's 
eider,  l.awver.  I.imhertwie,  <'ee])er's  .Market,  and  a  few  ethers. 

Alter  my  trip  around  the  world  three  years  aye  and  in  the  fall  and  winter.  1  I’ame 
back  eonvineed  that  the  fruit  j)redue(“d  in  Chile  is  the  best  by  a  leny  way.  and  that 
we  have  net  so  many  ])ests  as  you  have  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  The  varieties 

which  here  resist  the  woolly  louse  are  Ifuidobro,  Northern  Sj)y.  1  >u<|uesa  de  Oldenbury 
1 1  tuche.ss  of  t  ddenbur*;),  f’eineta  (.iallowav.  Ifoover.  White  Winter  Pearmain.  Iteinete 
pepin.  Presidente  ^fontt.  and  Jeneral  Korner. 

The  \’erjil  is  a  variety  oriirinatini;  hen*  and  is  especially  adaiited  for  very  cold 
climates,  as  it  does  not  come  into  leaf  before*  l>(*cember  (,with  you  it  would  be  June); 
the  fruit  is  d(*liirhtfully  sweet  and  juicy  and  tiuider. 

The  only  pests  here  are  tlu*  woolly  louse  aiid  very  little  scale  in  the  apple  trees,  but 
nothin';  iii  citrous,  olive,  or  other  trees. 

Apples  from  this  grower’s  orchard  liavc  sold  in  liiicnos  Aires  for 
•Jo  pesos  (or,  in  American  f'old,  §10,0(1)  a  hox  of  140  apples,  and 
individual  line  specimens  have  retailed  in  Valparaiso  for  about  22 
cents  each.  The  land  was  secured  nearly  .od  years  An<rol  at  that 
time  beinjr  on  the  Chileati  frontier,  for  about  20  cents  (American) 
per  acre,  with  oO  years  in  which  to  make  the  ])ayments.  No  interest 
was  retpiired.  The  establishment  appears  to  be  a  ])ro<;ressive  one 
in  every  particular. 

Leaving'  Ani;ol  and  journeying  southward  out*  retiches  a  region 
more  closely  rt'sembling  portions  of  our  Ort'gon  and  Washington, 
(iradtially  the  forest  appears  and  increases  in  density.  By  many 
the  south  is  considered  ('bile’s  richest  agricultural  territory.  As 
yet  it  is  litth'  developed.  E.vcepting  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
single  longitudinal  railway  tin*  region  is  accessible  only  by  crude 
two-wlu'eled  wood(>n  o.xcarts  which  wi'iul  tlu'ir  way  slowly  and 
loudly  protesting  along  winding  ways  deep  with  dust  or  mud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  Yet  these  forest-covered  hills  and  slope's  are 
exceedingly  fertile  and  seemingly  possess  every  natural  advantagee 
reejuin'd  for  productive  farms.  Indeed,  a  (lerman  colony  has  trans¬ 
formed  tlie  vicinity  of  Kio  Bueno  into  an  attractive,  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Neither  should  one  fail  in  passing  to  remark  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  region.  The  combination  of  river  and  lake  with  forest- 
covered  mountain,  and  here  and  there  the  snowy  summits  of  vol¬ 
canoes  reaching  far  beyond  the  timbei’  line,  may  well  hold  the  traveler 
spellbound,  for  in  few  countries  of  the  world  may  be  seen  its  ecpial. 

L'aving  (’bile  and  going  northward  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  one 
reaches  countries  that  lie  wholly  within  the  Tropics,  yet  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  altitude  of  some  sections  they  nevertheless  present 
a  range  of  climate  as  great  as  that  of  any  country  on  the  continent, 
and  in  some  portions  a  climate  perhaps  peculiar  to  that  region  alone. 


AVOCADO  OK  ADMOATOK  PEAK. 


'J'liis  fruit  is  found  in  alnindanco  in  Cariblx'an  pountrios  and  small  tiuantitios  liave  Ixfn  olTcn'd  in 
the  markets  of  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  alx)ut  the  size  of  a  large  i>ear:  the  fniit  is  soft  and  buttery 
and  by  many  is  eonsiden'd  very  delieious.  Tourists  an“  tx-ginning  to  itring  samples  home,  and 
this  may  lx“  easily  aecomplishi'd  by  ket'ping  the  fniit  in  a  eool  plaee  during  thi'  voyage.  The  out 
shows  tile  fruit  as  a  whole  and  as  halved:  the  large  sis'd  in  the  (smter  is  al.so  shown. 
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A  A'OUNG  BANANA  PLANTATION. 

rhe  hanaim  lias  a  curious  and  prodigal  luelhoil  of  propagation,  for  before  the  parent  stalk  and  fruit  have  matured  new  ones  spring  up.  These  are  ollshoots  that  grow  from  the 
root  of  the  original  planthig,  resembling  sprouts  from  the  “eves”  of  a  common  potato,  and  each  in  turn  become.s  a  paretit  stalk  with  its  fruit.  At  present  the  fnited 
States  is  receiving  ariout  five  bananas  per  month  for  each  inliabitant;  practically  all  of  this  suiiply  comes  from  Central  and  .South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
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J..an(lii)ji  at  MoUimkIo  and  jiassin^  1)V  succi'ssivo  stops  In  ono  tahlo- 
land  after  another  the  city  of  Arecjnipa,  7, (ISO  feet  in  altitude,  may 
be  reached  in  a  half  day’s  ride  hy  rail  from  tlu'  sea.  From  the  city, 
no  matter  what  direction  tlie  vi<‘w  may  take,  there  is  practically 
nothin"  to  h('  seen  excejit  the  dry,  harnm  plains  and  mountains, 
yet  the  climah'  can  he  (lescrilx'd  as  deli"htfnl;  while  from  unseen 
and  unsuspected  narrow  valleys  the  Indian  or  Peruvian  (’hoht  brings 
to  market  tin*  product  of  the  country.  One  never  sees  a  wheeled 
vehicle  outside  the  city,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  packed  in  crude 
carriers  made  usually  of  strips  of  h'ather  and  lined  with  "lass.  In 
sueh  packages  fruit  as  well  as  ve^etahles  are  tiansported,  sometimes 
several  days’  journey  on  the  hacks  of  burros  or  llamas.  It  is  a  land 
where  probably  only  seedliii"  fruits  are  known.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  a  single  nursery  in  ihu  u,  and  it  was  said  that  probably  not  a 
half  dozen  men  in  the  country  know  the  art  of  grafting  or  budding. 
The  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits  that  can  bear  transportation  are  of 
excellent  quality  and  fairly  presentable,  drapes  also  are  exeellent 
in  quality  hut  very  forbidding  when  they  reach  market  so  far  as 
appearance  is  concerned.  As  th('v  lie  in  heaps  on  benches  or  on  the 
ground  covered  with  bees  tluw  can  Ix'  de.sciihed  only  as  a  sticky, 
sugary  mess.  They  are,  of  course,  all  viniferas.  Apples  and  peaches, 
as  s(‘en  from  April  to  June,  at  least,  would  probably  he  considered  of 
little  value  as  compared  with  those  of  (’bile;  in  the  case  of  peaches, 
however,  doubtless  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  varieties.  The  for¬ 
eigner,  unless  he  is  of  a  particularly  investigating  turn  of  mind,  con- 
lines  himself  to  oranges,  bananas,  avocados,  and  chirimovas,  yet 
the  lucuma,  which  can  lx*  grown  in  Peru  up  to  G,o()0  feed  altitude, 
is  an  excellent  fruit;  it  has  a  greenisli  rind  and  the  tlesh  is  about  the 
color  and  consistency  of  a  baked  ludihaid  sijuash.  Yellow  guavas 
guayava)  are  many  of  them  pi'ar-shaped  and  3  to  4  inches 
long.  Trees  of  the  strawberry  guava  (P-sidimn  cattleyanum)  not 
infrequently  grow  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more.^  The  fiTiit  of  a 
spondias,  called  by  the  natives  "diruela  agida,”  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  date,  hut  too  soft  to  preserve  its  form  as  it  is  handled 
by  the  Peruvians.  'Phe  gi-anadilla  (Pafisiflora  UgnJarls)  is  common 
and  (piite  agreeable,  as  well  as  its  near  relative  the  tumharii  Veiy 
common  and  rather  highly  priz(‘d  by  the  natives  as  well  as  h}'  some 
foreigners  are  the  several  vaii('ti(‘s  of  the  tuna.  Tlxne  is  also  a 
native  cherry  which  hears  its  fruit  in  I’acemes,  and  therefoie  belongs 
to  a  dilferent  section  of  the  genus  from  our  cultivated  cherries,  ’rix* 
fruit,  nearly  the  size  of  an  khirly  Richmond,  is  gathered  from  the 
wild  trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Uruhamha,  north  of  ('uzco,  and  brought 
to  that  city,  where  they  were  seen  in  the  month  of  May. 

In  Bolivia,  in  the  markets  of  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  most  of  these  same 
fruits  may  he  found,  hut  as  these  cities  are  situated  in  a  vast  semi- 
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arid  tablp-laiid  12  to  Kl  thousand  foot  ahovc  tlu'  sea,  all  fruits  are 
hrouf^ht  from  lower  altitud(*s.  The  important  afirieultural  section  of 
Bolivia  is  on  the  eastcnn  side  of  the  eastern  (’ordilleras,  where  the 
rainfall  is  much  <;reater.  A  considerahle  part  of  that  re>;ion  has  an 
excellent  climate  and  (tther  natural  conditions  for  the  production  of 
>jood  fruit.  A  railway  is  heinj;  constructed  from  Ornro  to  ('ocha- 
hamha,  hut  until  hivished  all  produce  must  he  transported  on  mule 
back. 

The  o])])ortunity  in  l)oth  Bolivia  and  Peru  for  an  incrcas(*d  juo- 
duction  of  various  fruits  so  far  as  suitable  land  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  concerned  must  he  veiy  <;rcat.  The  ])roduction  of  native 
fruits  is  ])erlia])s  at  the  ])r('setit  time  far  less  than  it  was  centuries 
ajxo.  Then>  were  at  tlu'  tiim*  of  the  S])anish  compu'st  and  still  nunain 
evidences  of  a  much  <rreater  })o])ulation  than  the  refjion  now  su])- 
])orts.  It  is  estimated  that  three  centuries  after  the  conquest  the 
Indian  ])o])ulation  was  naluced  to  less  than  one-fourth  the  number 
in  1.T24.  The  ruins  of  stupendous  stone  structures,  of  extensive 
irri<jation  works,  and  of  terraced  hill  and  mountain  side,  often  (‘x- 
tendinj;  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley,  all 
attest  the  existence  of  a  considerable  ajjricultural  ])o])ulation.  In 
many  instances  these  same  areas  await  only  the  reconstruction  of 
irri<;atioTi  works  and  the  cominj;  of  a  ])oj)ulation  to  till  the  soil.  The 
conditions  existin':,  particularly  in  the  west-coast  countries,  suj:j;est 
the  ])ossil)ility  at  some'  future'  time  of  a  fruit  industiA'  of  such  pro- 
|)ortions  as  to  afford  a  consulerahle  exportation.  It  is  therefore  of 
inten'st  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  factors  that  may  favor  or 
militate  a<;ainst  such  a  dcvelo])mcnt.  One  of  these  factors  and  one 
certainly  of  jerimarv  inqeortance  is  the  season  at  which  the  important 
fruits  mature,  and,  whih*  varvinjj  somewhat  in  difh'rent  countries 
and  localities,  it  may  he  jjiven  al)out  as  follows: 

A])ples:  Most  of  tlie  varieties  are  mature  in  March  and  the  months 
followin';,  with  a  few  rijx'ninj;  in  Fehruaiy  and  possibh'  one  or  two  in 
danuar^'.  The  season  of  tin*  veiy  latest  closes  in  November. 

Cherries:  May  ext(*nd  from  Xovend)cr  to  F('bruaiy. 

Peaches:  Mostly  Di'cemlx'r  to  March,  or  a  little  later  perhajps  in 
Peru. 

Pears:  Mostly  Fi'bruaiy  or  March  to  May,  with  a  few  somewhat 
later. 

Plums:  Maiidy  January  to  March. 

A])ricots:  December  to  FebruarA'. 

drapes:  Januar}*  or  Februarv^  to  May  or  June. 

Oranges:  Mainly  September  to  November  or  December  in  ^\x<;en- 
tina  and  Chile,  with  probably  a  longer  season  in  Peru. 

Lemons:  All  the  year. 


(U'AVA  B'ni  lT  AXD  LEAF. 

The  iiiiava  tree  is  a  native  of  tropical  eoiintrii's  and  usually  it  is  not  mon-  tlian  1.5  or  20  feet  in  heiKht. 
The  fruit  is  pear-shaped  and  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  oKp!  The  fntit  is  |>erishable  and  for  that  reason 
a  very  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to  tlie  fniled  States;  the  (piava  jelly,  however,  is  in  .\ineriean 
and  European  markets  and  is  considered  delicious. 
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As  Ik*  exjx'ctnl  tlu'si*  fruits  riju'ii  at  a  tinu*  wlu'ii  most  of 

them  can  not  lu*  ol)tain(*(l  in  nortliorn  markets  (*xce])t  as  tlu'V  have 
keen  };ro\vn  under  •jlass  or  kej)t  in  st(*ra}j;e,  and  such  as  may  be  shi])])ed 
the  lar<i(‘  eiti(*s  of  Euroja*  ami  North  America  will  rcacli  those 
markets  at  a  time  when  they  should  realize  jjjood  judces. 

Land  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  cheajier  in  South  America  than  in 
North  America.  In  some  jiarts  of  Peru  the  land  is  in  reality  consid¬ 
ered  of  small  value,  the  equij)ment,  such  as  servants,  cattle,  and  sheej). 
determining  the  ])rice  of  an  estancia.  There  is  water  for  irrigation, 
not  ])erha])s  enough  for  the  total  area  reijuiring  it,  hut  certaiidy 
very  much  more  than  at  ])resent  utilized.  More  than  30  million 
acres  in  Chile  alone  are  said  to  he  susce])tihle  of  irrigation.  Labor 
is  also  cheajier,  though  less  ellicient.  \Miile  it  may  he  questioned 
whether  an  export  trade  will  he  develojied  in  the  Argentine,  exce])t 
l)ossihly  in  the  case  of  the  gra])e,  owing  largely  to  the  distance  from 
the  coast  of  the  favorable  fruit  sections  and  the  consequent  heavy 
rail  charges,  no  such  obstacle  exists  on  a  large  ])art  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  As  before  stated,  a]){)les  from  our  Northwest  are  now  Ix'ing 
sent  to  Buenos  Aires  via  New  York,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  or 
more,  by  rail  or  water  in  the  Ihiited  States  and  6,914  miles  by  sea. 
The  rate  from  New  York  on  such  shipments  is  324  cents  per  cubic 
foot  in  open  storage,  or  a])])roximately  50  cents  per  box,  and  about 
75  cents  ])er  cubic  foot  in  the  refrigerator.  The  later  varieties  have* 
carried  jiracticaUy  intact  in  the  refrigerator  and  a  fair  average  in 
the  open  stowage,  although  the  steamship  lines  look  upon  the  latt(*r 
as  more  or  less  of  a  gamble,  considering  the  transit  time  of  24  days 
ami  the  conditions  en  route.  Two  exjierimental  shi])ments  of  graj)es 
have  been  made  from  Mendoza  to  New  York,  both  of  which  were 
failures.  This,  however,  was  ])robably  due  to  inexperience  at  flu* 
Mendoza  end  of  the  line  in  jiacking  for  long-distance  shijmients  and  to 
improjier  handling  in  general  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Aires, 
rather  than  to  any  iidierent  dilliculty  in  canying  certain  varieties 
at  least,  in  storage  for  the  required  length  of  time.  With  the  o])en- 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal  west-coast  jiorts  of  South  America  will  be 
very  much  nearer  than  this  to  the  Eastern  Ignited  States.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  has  yet  been  made  of  any  direct  service  by  way  of  the 
canal  from  South  American  to  North  American  j)orts,  but  the  ])roject 
has  been  under  consideration  by  one  or  two  South  American  com¬ 
panies.  A  service  to  English  ports,  however,  is  assured,  since  it  has 
b(*en  announced  that  ships  of  the  Pacific  St(*am  Navigation  ('o.  will 
])ass  around  the  South  American  Continent,  the  alternate  shijis  going 
in  opposite  directions. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  are  mostly  at  an  advantage  over  our  own  western 


A  TROPICAL  FRUIT  VF-NPOR 


A  typical  fruit  vendor  and  the  many  varieties  of  delicious  fruits  he  offers  for  sale.  Tourists,  who 
are  now  visiting  Caribliean  countries  in  larger  mimbers  than  ever  before,  are  delighted  with 
the  great  as.sortmont  offered  them  and  patronize  the  fruit  stands  liberally. 
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ports  ill  tlu'  iuatt»*r  of  (listiiiicp  ami  cons('(|ii('nt  sailin':  tinio  to  North 
Atlantic  ports,  both  North  Aim'rican  and  Kuropcan. 

'i'hc.  distance  from  ('allao  to  New  York  is  about  tin*  same  as  that 
from  New  York  to  London,  which  is  re<:nlarly  made  in  10  days  by  the 
ships  of  the  Atlantic  dVansiiort  Line,  and  these  an'  considered  as  mak- 
in<:  only  moderate  speed.  If  business  becomes  of  sullicient  volume 
to  warrant,  it  would  lie  jiossihle  to  make  tin'  same  time  from  ('allao  to 
New  York.  This  would  actually  he  shorter  transit  time  than  at  ^ 

present  reipiired  for  rail  shijimetits  from  Pacific  coast  jioints  to  Nc'w 
York,  which  is  on  the  avera<:e  from  11  to  12  or  even  14  ilays.  So 
far  as  distance  and  tiim*  are  concerned  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
fruit  that  can  be  shi])])ed  at  a  jirofit  from  onr  Pacific  ('oast  States  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  to  Kuro])ean  ports  by  way  of  Panama,  can 
not  with  <:reater  profit  he  shipped  from  western  South  America. 

Soil,  climate,  labor,  and  transjiortation  are  all  favorable  to  the 
frrowth  of  the  fruit  iiulustry  in  some  jiarts  at  least  of  the  southern 
continent.  It  may  he  observed,  too,  that  the  area  of  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  under  consideration  is  nearly  etpial  to  that  of  the  I'nited  States, 
althou<;h  the  combined  ]K)])ulation  is  less  than  one-fifth.  Tlu'refore 
there  is  a  bright  ])romise  that  many  ])arts  of  South  America  will 
become  <:r(*at  fruit-])roducinj:  countries.  This  fruit  can,  umh'r  mod-  > 

ern  trans]K)rtation  conditions,  he  sent  to  jiractically  all  ])arts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  with  the  o])enin<:  of  the  canal  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  ITiite  1  States  are  easily  within  reach  of  these  sources  of  fruit 
su])plies.  It  behooves  us  therefore  to  recognize  this  increasing  ar<'a 
for  fruit  growing,  as  w('ll  as  the  o])]K)rtunity,  when  carefully  and 
scientifically  considered,  of  this  industry  for  investment  of  capital 
and  labor. 


T  INKINQ  THF  fVF 

JL.  ^  jk',  -M^.  JL  ^  .wJL  -M*  Mtmti4  JL  ^  -JL^  JIL 

^  T  T  T  T  ’||Q^'  0  0  ^  0  0  0 

JL  .M,  M,.  JLmd  0  0  0  0  0  0 

ON  Xt)V('ml){>r  2:^,  llUli,  tho  Iasi  rails  weir  placed  which  con¬ 
nected  Puerto  Montt  in  soutluMn  Chile  with  I(|ui(jue  in 
the  far  north  of  that  Republic.  From  Puerto  Montt  (the 
last  few  miles  of  this  j)ortion  have  laam  opemal  only  during 
the  past  year),  in  latitinh'  41°  2(1'  S.,  all  the  way  to  Santiago,  in  lati¬ 
tude  38°  27',  the  oldei-  division  has  been  known  as  the  (Vntral  Rail¬ 
way  of  Chile.  It  has  for  years  carried  tlu'  comnuMct'  of  the  heautifid 
central  valley  of  tlu'  country  and  hnally  l)rought  into  touch  with  the 
capital  many  seaports  and  mountain  valleys. 

From  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  1S7  kilometers  (lid 
miles),  the  railway,  one  of  the  tirst  in  South  America,  though  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  central  systenv,  is  a  part  of  tin*  Longitudinal,  so  far  as  it 
forms  a  link  hetwecm  the  north  and  .south  of  the  Republic  is  concerned. 
This  distance  from  Val|)araiso  to  Puerto  Montt  is  l,3h.’)  kilometers 
(.S()7  miles)  and  in  itself  is  a  remarkable  examide  of  what  a  gov(>rn- 
ment  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  road  building. 

The  Longitudinal  Railway,  so  called  with  more  i)oi)ular  distinction, 
m>w  stretches  northward  from  Valparaiso  to  Iquhjue,  a  distance  of 
1,744  kilometers  (about  ],()()()  miles).  Its  northern  section,  between 
l(|ui(jue  on  the  north  and  Pueblo  llundido  on  the  south,  710  kilo¬ 
meters  (about  440  miles),  has  just  reccmtly  been  comjdeted.  It  is 
in  the  southern  section,  at  Verba  Buenas,  lOS  kilometers  (about  (17 
miles)  north  of  the  town  of  La  Serena,  that  the  rails  were  hnally 
joined  and  when*  the  celehiation  of  the  (‘vent  took  place,  as  above 
stated,  on  Xovemlx'r  23,  1013. 

From  Santiago  the  (lovernment  had  sent,  over  this  lower  (.south¬ 
ern)  section  of  the  Longitudinal,  a  special  train,  in  which  were  ollicials 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  In  tlie  unavoidable  deten¬ 
tion  of  th('  President  of  tlu'  Republic,  the  minister  of  justice  and 
education,  Sr.  Fnri(pie  Rodriguez,  was  (hdegated  to  repre.sent  him 
and  to  act  for  the  nation  in  formally  acci'pting  the  railway  from  the 
construction  company.  Others  were  the  din'ctor  general  of  j)ul)lic 
works.  Si-.  (luillermo  lllanes;  the  director  gcmeral  of  railways,  Sr. 
Alejandro  (Juzman ;  and  many  members  of  Congress  specially  invited- 
The  President  showed  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a  teh'gram  sent 
to  meet  them  on  the  way,  witli  this  sentiment: 

It  is  a  niattor  of  f'reat  satisfaction  to  see  coni|)lctc(l  (liirini;  iny  administration  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Longitudinal  Kailway.  This  sandy  must  result  in  solid  ])rof;ress 
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A  PARTIAl-  VIEW  OF  THE  BAY  OF  VALFAUAISO,  CHIEE. 

\'at|mriiiso  may  be  said  to  be  the  meeting  point  of  the  twoKreat  branches  of  the  LoiiKitudinal  system.  The  northern  l)ranch  nowe.x tends  to  bjnique.tlie southern  lirancli, 
and  the  older,  (toes  as  far  as  Puerto  Montt.  Harbor  improvements  are  under  wav  in  Valparaiso,  and  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  best-e<|tiipppd  ports  on  the  Pai'ific 
Oceati. 


RAILROADS'm  OPERATION 


,  THE  RAILWAY  SA’STEM  OF  CIIIL*' 

Tho  so-called  longitudinal  Railway  now  extends  Iroin  Puerto  Montt.  almost  42“,  to  Riuiquc,  alxrut  20° 
south  latitude.  The  coast  line  of  Chile  mea.sures  2,000  miles,  and  this  railway  now  covers  1,957  miles, 
so  that  practically  four-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  Republic  is  accessible  by  rail.  Most  of  the  impor- 
!  tant  seaiwrts  are' touched  or  tapped,  thus  giving  Chile  an  intercommuriication  both  by  land  and 

I  •  water. 


THK  KONCITi  niNAJ,  KAII.WAY  AT  WORK. 


.\fiich  ilillicult  cellist  riiilioii  was  aiuoiiiplislioil  liolwccii  Valparaisii  and  Iipiique,  includiiiK  briditini;,  luiiiicliii.s;,  f;railin>;,  and  aboul  W  miles  of  track  rail  way.  The  country  fhrout:l 
which  if  passes  is  for  fhe  most  part  dry  ami  r<K'ky.  The  eiinipment  is  inoilern,  an-l  the  roa'l  is  reaily  to  undertake  all  trail*,-  aiven  it,, 
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to  the  whole  nation,  hut  jtarticularly  to  the  northern  portion  oi  the  lleituhlic.  throim:li 
which  it  run;;.  1  regret  that  J  can  not  he  ])resent  in  iier.-;on  at  the  inauguration  t'erc- 
luonies,  hut  the  inini.«ter  of  justice  and  jtuhlic  instruction  will  well  re]>resent  me  and 
express  in  iny  name  my  own  feelings.  The  work  is  the  r<‘sult  of  the  amhition  of  thosi- 
who  initiated  it,  and  th<‘  whole  nation  rejoices  in  tlnur  success. 

H.\.m<)n  I!.\hk()s  Li’co. 

On  tlic  nioniiii"  of  Xovi'inlx'f  23  another  sjx'cial  tiiiin  left  lai 
Serena  for  Yerhas  Bnenas,  earrvin"  tills  time  hoth  the  (loverninent 
ollicials  and  those  of  the  railway  from  whom  tlu'  line  was  to  ht'  deliv¬ 
ered,  as  well  as  local  authorities  of  the  mu-ir-liy  cities.  At  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  kilometer  tin*  train  stopped,  hut  across 
the  <;ap  formed  on  the  uniinished  roadlxul  was  waitiiif;  another  train 
from  Vallenar,  on  the  north.  At  M  o’chx-k  in  the  aftermxm  the 
minister,  with  enthusiastic  fxreetinjrs  from  the  many  around  him. 
drove  the  last  spike,  made  of  solid  silv(>r,  which  anchored  tirmly  the 
rcmainin<r  rail,  the  train  ])a.s.s(‘d  <iently  acro.ss,  and  communication 
between  Santiafjo  and  Icpiicpie  was  completi*.  Toasts  and  sjieeches 
followed,  and  the  party  returned  to  La  Senxia,  where  the  celehration 
was  continued. 

The  address  of  the  minister  of  (xlucation  was  in  jiart  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  (iovernmeiit,  and  as  special  representative  of  the  President.  I 
unite  the  rails  which  from  to-day  will  give  us  connection  from  one  (uxl  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  interests  of  all  will  thus  he  hound  together  and  h(;come  coextensive 
with  the  regions  through  which  our  railway  runs.  The  (ioveriiment  is  profoundly 
satisfied  and  takes  pride  in  the  (ompletion  of  this  work,  which,  with  a  tenacity  horn 
of  patriotism  and  wi.sdom.  we  now  rejoice  to  have  hrought  to  this  final  result.  May 
its  reward  he  the  thanks  of  us  of  to-day  as  well  as  those  of  the  future  generations  who 
s(‘e  our  forces  increased  and  our  efforts  made  easier  in  utilizing  the  treasures  in  the 
earth  which  nature  has  given  us.  ( )ur  I.ongitudinal  Railway  with  its  several  hranchi‘s 
is  to  be  of  particular  si'rvice  to  the  northern  Provinces.  Its  total  cost  to  the  nation 
lias  been  a  sum  of  loO.fMlO.fKlO  pesos  gold  (peso  =  $0.3649),  hut,  great  as  it  is,  it  indi¬ 
cates  not  merely  strength  that  the  north  of  the  country  has  added  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  alsf)  a  worthy  development  for  us  all.  Let  us  recognize  therefore,  and 
confidently,  that  this  is  a  national  undertaking  which  in  the  future  is  hound  to  con¬ 
tribute  most  effectively  to  <uir  credit  and  to  our  national  riches.  Let  us  .say  that  by 
this  means  we  assure  future  generations  and  also  add  to  the  defense  of  our  national 
territory.  The  Goveniment  of  Chile  esteems  the  good  e.xecution  of  this  work,  .and  1 
take  pleasure  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  contractors  and  huilders.  We  recognize  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  which  tlmy  have  v.ited  to  it.  But  at  the  siime  time  prai.se  is 
due  to  the  enteri)ris(‘  of  the  peo])le  of  t  .ah,  whos(*  engineers  have  played  their  part, 
and  whose  laborers  with  their  strength  and  industry  have  filled  in  valleys  and  torn 
mountains  asunder  in  order  to  achieve  this  victory. 

The  representative  of  tlie  Howard  Sytiilicate,  Mr.  .Vmlxtvneaii. 
replied : 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  amhition  of  the  (ioveriiment  of  Chile  and  of  President 
Balmaceda,  in  whose  brain  it  originated,  as  well  as  of  the  people  themselves,  to  see¬ 
the  two  extremes  of  the  country  united  by  a  railway.  Xow  this  dn-am  has  become 
reality;  difficulties  of  all  kinds  have  been  overcome,  and  we  can  .see  the  finished  work. 


THK  CITY  OF  CONCKI’CION  ANH  THE  HKIOCE  OVER  THE  UI\  EU  lilO-HIO,  IN  CHII.E. 

ConcepcilSn  is  pichirpsquely  situated  on  the  Bio-Bio  River,  iUToss  which  passes  a  bridge  measuring  l,7:ts  meters  (5. TOO  feel)  in  length.  The  eitv  of  'I'alcahuaiio  is  a  few  miles 
distant,  on  a  bay  of  the  I’acific  Ocean.  Both  are  directly  conne<  te<l  with  .stanliago  and  thus  can  be  said  to  be  on  the  l.ong’itudinal.  * 


Tliis  country,  so  rich,  so  active  and  hospitable,  so  energetic  and  generous,  needs  only 
to  carry  out  such  splendid  works  as  this  which  to-day  is  finished  to  reach  that  place 
to  wliich  her  glorious  destiny  entitles  her.  The  builders  are  proud  to  have  helped 
in  the  fulfillment  of  your  desires  in  having  been  called  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  the 
Jiepublic.  Let  me  tell  you,  therefore,  that  we  have  tried  to  do  our  part  and  to  deserve 
the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  us. 

A  pleasant  episode  during  the  course  of  the  celel)ration  was  the 
transmission,  from  v'arious  ollieials  both  of  the  (iovernment  and  of 
the  railway,  to  the  widow  of  the  former  President  of  the  Republic, 
Sra.  del  Campo  de  Montt.  Expressions  of  congratulation  were  sent 
her  on  the  completion  of  this  railway  that  luul  been  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  enterprises  for  wltich  lier  husltand  Itad  so  faithfully  striven, 
and  that  she  had  lived  to  see  the  day  when  it  was  opened.  A  gold 
medal  was  given  her  in  memory  of  the  event. 

This  Longitudinal  system  is  another  of  the  many  examples  of  tlie 
railway  ambition  of  Latin  .\merica.  Each  country  has  plans  by 
which  extension  of  trafhc  is  to  be  accomplished  and  fresh  areas  of 
national  wealth  opened  to  the  world.  Chile,  with  the  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  marking  the  configuration  of  the  Republic,  has  been  unceas¬ 
ingly  active  in  this  regard,  and  a  brief  resume  of  railway  conditions 
there,  together  with  a  history  of  this  northern  division,  should  be  of 
interest  at  this  time. 

In  ('Idle  was  built  the  first  railway  in  South  America.  It  connected 
the  silver  ndnes  of  Copiapo  with  the  port  of  Caldera,  and  was  opened 
for  tralfic  on  July  4.  1S.51.  William  Wheelwright,  the  Cnited  States 
tinancier  and  contractor,  was  responsible  for  it.  Four  years  later, 
Henry  Meiggs  Ijcgan  work  on  the  ('entral  Railway  southward  from 
Santiago.  He  also  completed  the  work  begun  by  Wheelright  for  the 
Chilean  (Iovernment  on  the  line  connecting  Valparaiso  with  Santiago, 
and  this  was  opened  in  ISfiJ.  Surveys  toward  and  over  the  Andes 
were  made  during  this  j)eriod,  and  construction  was  actually  begiin 
then,  but  the  tuniiel  piercing  the  mountains  was  opened  only  finally 
in  1910.  Other  passes  are  to-day  the  subject  of  serious  study,  for  it  is 
evident  that  more  abundant  means  of  exchange  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  must  be  secured  for  the  not  distant  future.  Regular  com¬ 
munication  with  Puerto  Montt  was  established  at  the  beginning  of 
1913. 

The  Longitudinal  system,  while  theoretically  applied  to  the  entire 
north  and  south  chain  of  rails  in  Chile,  in  practice  is  restricted  to  the 
line  between  Valparaiso  and  bpiifiue,  which  will  ultimately  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  northern  frontier.  This  was  projected  even  during  the 
time  of  President  Balmaceda  (1890),  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  his  successor.  President  Jorje  Montt.  (Juite  recently, 
however,  in  1906,  Government  surveys  were  carried  on  by  two  routes, 
one  along  the  coast  for  what  is  called  altogether  adhesive,  the  other 


rAKT  OF  THK  WATKK  FHONT  IN  VA1,1)I VI A,  C'll I I.K. 

Valdivia  was  founded  l>y  I'wlro  de  \  aldivia  in  1.m2,  and  is  at  present  the  site  of  an  important  German  colony.  It  is  sittiatetl  on  the  banks  of  the  \  aldivia  Hiver  alrout  12 
miles  from  its  seaport  town  of  Corral  and  407  miles  by  sea  from  Valparaiso.  The  city  bits  a  population  of  l.i.iKio  inhabitants  and  is  connect<st  by  railroiul  with  Santiago 
amt  with  the  more  son theriy  cities  of  Osorno  and  I’ni'ito  .\lontl. 
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VIKW  OK  ri  KliTO  MOXTT,  C'HII.K. 

'I'liis  prosperous  and|prot!rcssi\  e  city,  on  ttie  Keloncuvi  Hay,  was  foumleil  by  the  lioverunient  iu  IhoS.  It  is  the  port  for  tlie  (ieriiiau  colony  at  l.anquihue,  about  15  miles 
in  the  interior,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Ciermans.  The  bay  alfords  excellent  auc  horaKe,  and  aiarj;e  trade  in  lumber,  wheat,  leather,  and  other  products 
is  carried  on.  The  surroundint;  country  is  rich  in  aKricultural  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  A  fine  view  of  the  .\ndean  Kantre  may  be  obtained  from  the  hills  at  the 
rear  of  the  port,  the  Cabulco  V'olcano,  22  miles  away,  being  visible  on  a  clear  day. 
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higher  on  the  hills  and  coinjH*lled  tliereforo  to  use  racks  on  various 
gradients.  The  latter  route  has  been  atlo])te(l.  With  the  exce])tion 
of  a  small  section  north  of  Valparaiso,  the  entire  line  is  of  meter  gauge. 

In  1910  the  southern  portion,  as  far  north  as  Copia])0,  was  given 
to  the  Howard  svndicate,  a  con.struction  company  that  began  work  at 
once,  and  as  can  he  seen  hv  the  result  has  completed  its  task  well 
within  the  date  specified.  There  are  65  kilometers  (about  40  miles) 
of  rack  railway,  or  11  per  cent  of  tlie  southern  portion,  in  which  the 
gradient  is  6  per  cent,  while  on  the  remainder  the  grade  is  of  a  3  ])er 
cent  maximum.  Many  tunnels  and  bridges  were  necessary  for  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulties  of  the  route.  In  1910  also  the  northern  portion 
was  begun  by  the  contractors  McDonald,  (Jibbs  &  MacDougall,  under 
similar  comlitions,  and  in  this  case  also  c(*nstruction  was  comjdeted 
in  advance  of  the  specifications.  Kolling  stock,  e({uipnient  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  continuing  the  operation  of  the  road,  are  alnauly  on  hand. 

While  the  area  traversed  is  not  in  itself  productive  over  the  entire 
extent,  it  nevertheless  is  rich  in  possibilities  of  mineral  and  such 
products,  and  taps  or  passes  .several  valleys  that  have  been  cultivated 
agriculturally  for  years.  Many  mining  companies  have  also  been 
established  not  far  from  some  part  of  the  line,  and  they  thus,  by  the 
new  facilities  offered,  obtain  more  liberal  outlet  to  consuming  markets.  Ar 

From  these  hitherto  interior  areas  small  railways  led  to  ports  on  the 
Facific  coast,  and  the  Longitudinal  crosses  all  of  these,  so  that  it,  too, 
can  partake  in  whatever  traffic  may  come  from  them. 

'File  principal  .seaports  of  ('bile  reached  by  the  Longitudinal  are 
('alera,  Serena  and  (’(xpiimbo,  lluasco,  ('arrizaf,  Caldera,  ('hanaral, 

Taltal,  Antofagasta,  Mejiflones,  Tocoi)illa,  Patillos,  and  Lpiique. 

Some  of  them  are  nitrate  ports,  others  have  different  mining  activities ; 
all  will  be  benefited  by  this  new  connection.  La  Paz  can  now  be 
reached  by  rail  from  Santiago,  and  therefore  even  from  Buenos  Aires. 

Chile  can  certainly  be  proud  that  this  Tjongitudinal  adds  one  more 
link  to  the  South  American  railway  chain. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

To  tho  I](litor  of  the  IU'I-ketix  of  tiik  Pax  Amkkicax  Uxiox: 

Dear  Sir:  Tlim*  years  a<;o  you  were  kind  enoujili  to  aeee])t  some 
articles  written  from  (Vntral  America  for  the  liri.LETix.  In  them  I 
attempted  to  make  a  few  practical  snjitj'estions  concerning  methods 
of  travel,  routes  to  he  selected,  social  conditions,  and  commercial 
opportunities  in  each  of  the  Republics  of  (Antral  America. 

Please  let  me  thank  yon  once  more  for  your  courtesy  in  accepting 
them  and  let  me  express  the  hope  that  they  have  proved  of  benefit, 
(.’ertaiidy  I  am  proud  to  sa}"  that  in  the  preparation  of  them  they 
benefited  me.  The  Bueletix  is  read  by  the  “hon.se”  I  represent, 
and  so  much  interest  was  aroused  by  learning  through  your  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  opportunities  in  South  America  that  I  was  recently  sent 
to  examine  that  field  to  e.xtend  there  practically  the  same  activities 
that  had  previously  called  me  to  (Vntral  America.  My  experumces 
have  been  varied,  hut  delightful.  While  I  was  able  to  put  into 
pra'^dice  many  of  the  lessons  learned  in  (Vntral  America,  I  neverthe¬ 
less  found  some  conditions  different.  I  had  to  readju.st  my  focus, 
as  it  were,  or  lx*  h'd  into  error.  !May  not  the  same  danger  hang  over 
others  who  visit  the  Repuhlies  of  South  America  for  the  first  time^ 
I  have  yielded  to  temptation,  therefore.  (Vnsidering  that  my  own 
e.xperiene(>s  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  no  means  slight  and  may 
probably  help  others  to  aA'oid  mistakes,  I  am  bold  enough  to  write 
again  to  the  Bi'I-EETix.  I  may  help  to  clear  the  ground  for  beginners 
who  are  eager  to  enter  this  field,  but  who  may  have  been  timid  about 
it.  My  betters  written  in  ('entral  America  were  from  familiar  ground; 
in  this  case,  however,  I  am  myself  to  some  extent  a  beginner.  I  can 
not  therefore  give  much  advice  directlj*.  I  shall  rather  narrate  my 
experiences  from  day  to  day,  try  to  present  the  problems  oLthe  tri]> 
as  they  pre.sented  themselves  to  me,  and  hope  that  I  may  come  out 
successfully. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then,  supposing  the  traA'eler  is  within 
t  he  area  of  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  the  very  first  question  touches 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  to  go  to  South  America,  ('ommercial 
travelers  in  the  United  States  have  organized  seasons  for  their  tours. 
Thc!  movement  of  crops  alwaA’s  influences  some;  the  seasons  of  the 
year  influence  others.  Fluctuatioris  of  travel,  general  connections 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  influence  us  all.  I 
therefore  spent  some  little  time  in  making  my  preliminary  plans, 
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SCKNK  IX  THK  IIAHHOH  OK  OUAYAQI  IL,  KIJLADOII. 

This  city  is  Kcuador’s  great  trade  emporium,  tiirougli  wiik-li  passes  00  per  cent  of  tiie  country’s  imports  and  80  per  cent  of  tlie  exports,  from  a  totai  aimual  commerce 
(1910)  of  more  than  $21,000,000.  The  distance  to  New  V'ork  via  (,'ape  Horn  is  11,470  miles,  while  the  Panama  route  will  sliorten  tliis  distance  to  2,804  miles  and  the 
lime  from  two  months  to  10  or  12  days.  Steamers  at  present  lie  at  anclior  in  tlie  river,  Imt  when  the  liarl)or  impro\  ements  are  completed,  docking  fai  ilities  will  l)e 
alTorded. 


Ill'  city  of  raiuima  itsi'lf  has  always  had  hikkI  hoti'ls,and  siius'.  the  Tivoli  was  hiiilt  by  tho  Canal  Cominis- 
sioii  I'ViTV  comfort  desirable  is  to  lie  found  there.  'I’he  case  was  otherwisi'  in  Colon,  the  first  tioint  on 
the  Isthmus  visited  by  the  traveler  from  the  north.  The  lack  of  a  Rood  hotel  drove  every  one  to  I’anama. 
often  to  decided  disad vantage.  This  has  now  heeii  corn'cted  by  the  construction,  also  under  the  Canal 
Commission,  of  the  new  Washington  Hotel  in  Colon,  facing  the'o)ien  Carihliean.  The  building  is  in  its 
way  as  attractive  as  the  Tivoli,  and  the  traveler  now  can  take  his  choice  as  to  which  end  of  the  Canal  be 
wishes  to  stay  in,  being  sure  of  comforts  at  both. 


THK  M.tlX  .STHKKT  llF  COLON,  UEI'CHLIC  OK  I’.iN.VMA. 

Formerly  given  over  to  the  railway  tracks,  this  principal  thoroughfare  has  now  IxsMi  paved,  the  roadway 
Iirotected,  the  sidewalk  improved,  and  it  is  the  favorih'  walking  and  shopping  place  of  both  the  busincs's 
and  the  pleasure  seeking  population  of  this  end  of  the  Isthmus.  The  fine  railway  station  is  just  visible 
at  the  n|)|>er  part  of  the  picture. 
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Irvin"  to  iiiul  out  wIumi  I  should  host  leave  the  “States”  for  the 
Southern  Continent.  From  the  ju(l"ment  of  many  whom  I  eon- 
suited,  from  constant  travelers,  business  men,  and  tourists,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  made  no  difference  at  all.  If  a  man  is  after 
business  he  mi"ht  leave  New  York  or  New  Orleans  as  well  in  July  as 
in  January.  To  be  sure  there  is  some  advantage,  as  I  have  heard, 
in  reachin"  Ar"entina  in  Januar}^  about  the  hei"ht  of  the  "rain  export, 
or  Brazil  in  November  about  as  the  wave  of  money  is  returniii"  from 
Europe  to  pay  for  the  coffee.  But  these  are  not  vital.  Neither  is  it 
essential  that  3’ou  strike  the  hi"  cities  when  societj'  there  is  at  its 
hei"ht,  althou"h  with  a  little  cleverness  this  can  be  manajjed.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  business,  so  I  have  found,  and  bu.siness  men  will  talk  business 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  If  there  be  anv  preference  at  all,  and 
the  decision  must  rest  lar"eh'  upon  the  climate  in  the  United  States, 
let  me  say  that  a  "ood  time  to  leave  is  about  the  1st  of  September. 

The  next  cpiestion  is  that  of  the  route  to  take.  Three-fourths  of  the 
travelers  whom  I  have  met  start  out.  probablv  without  thinkiu" 
much  about  it,  and  go  rolliii"  down  to  Kio.  To  attack  the  east  coast 
first  and  then  come  up  the  west  coast  seems  the  more  popular.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  one  wa}'  or  the  other,  for  I  should  get  into  hot 
water  if  I  tried  to  convince  aiu’one  that  that  was  not  necessarilv 
corn'ct.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  mvself  went  down  the  west  coast 
first,  and  I  do  not  regret  it.  I  think  I  should  go  down  the  west  coast 
again,  going  up  the  east  coast  toward  home,  and  perhaps  mv  reasons 
for  iloing  .so  will  he  made  a  little  clearer  as  I  get  on  with  mv  story. 

Another  (piestion  is  always  ask<‘d  by  the  jierson  crossing  “the  lim*” 
(the  equator)  for  the  first  time:  “Must  I  h<“  pre])ared  for  the  Tro])ics, 
and  what  shall  1  wear  in  traveling  in  those  hot  countries?” 

Tlu'  question  of  clothing  is  very  easilv  answered.  1  myself  w<'ar 
just  about  the  clothing  1  would  have  for  our  medium  summer  da\"s 
in  tlu*  nortli.  TIumi  I  alwavs  cany  some  vcta'  light  flannels  (Yaeger). 
and  line  wooh'ii  socks.  Soft  shirts  are  jin'h'rahle,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  not<‘  on  this  trip  that  the  soft  French  collars  an*  fashionabh'. 
That’s  all  tluTc  is  to  it.  J)r<'ss  to  lx*  comfortable,  and  let  theory 
alone.  Now,  I  am  a  well-seasomal  tropical  traveler,  and  I  know 
what  to  do  and  what  to  wear  in  Central  Anu'rica.  Moreov<*r,  as  all 
of  Central  America  lies  within  the  Trojiics  and  as  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  jilaces  to  be  visiB'd  in  a  busiiu'ss  wav  are  quite  tropical,  my 
earlu'i*  ex])eriences  made  evi'iything  look  alike  to  me  between  the 
J'rojiics  of  C'ancer  and  Cajuicorn.  To  be  sure',  San  Jose  in  Costa 
Rica,  Tegucigaljia  in  Honduras.  QiK'zalbuiango  in  Guatemala,  are 
liigh  up  in  the  air,  and  consequenth’  quite  within  the  Temperate  Zone, 
climaticalh',  but  the  seaports  an*  tropical,  and  1  judged  most  of 
South  America  to  have  the  same  characteristics.  There  is  where  1 


DOCK  SCIHt,  SuK^tt. 
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DOCK  SCEXK  AT  DCUAX,  ECUADOK. 

Sliuhlly  less  than  a  tnili^  across  the  Onayas  Kiver  from  (inayaquil  is  situated  the  Itnsy  town  of  Duran, 
from  whicli  point  the  traveler  ix'ijins  the  rail  journey  to'  (juito.  This  trip  formerly  occupied  two 
wiH’ks  hy  mule  hack,  but  the  new  railway  rt'duo’s  th<‘  time  to  two  days.  The  little  steamer  in 
the  picture  is  the  ty|X!  of  boat  in  service  bidween  (iuayaquil  and  Duran. 


A  LOADED  LIGHTER,  AT  AXY  WEST  COAST  POUT  OF  SOCTII  AMERICA. 


This  type  of  lighter  is  general  on  the  Pacific.  Freight  is  carried  to  and  from  vessels  at  anchor,  tho 
cargo  being  nsually  anything  coming  out  of  the  hold.  Occasionally,  however,  special  goods  may 
have  distinct  lighters,  fitit  it  is  not  wise  for  a  shipper  to  count  upon  that  favor.  He  must  therefore 
so  pack  his  goods  that  they  will  stand  rough  handling  and  contact  with  all  kinds  of  other  packages. 


TllK  MAHKKT  I'J-ACK  IN  KCl  Al»()|!. 

Sii<  h  market  plai'es  as  lliis  iii  tiuito  offer  a  most  valuable  stmly  not  only  to  the  tourist  atui  student,  but  r^speeiallv  to  the  eommereial  traveler. 
Here  he  can  see  the  ultitnate  eonstitner  of  many  kinds,  and" he  can  here  learn  at  first  hatid  the  fashion,  the  needs,  and  the  haliits  of  a  people. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everything  .sold  find's  a  tiooth  in  the  market,  for  the  higher  ela.ss  goods  are  exposed  only  in  |iernianent  shojis,  Imt  I 
never  fail  to  visit  every  market  1  can  find  and  never  eoine  away  without  learning  a  profitable  lessoti  therefrom. 


'  r  1-''^ 
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iiiadi'  a  n.i'taki'.  1  (li<l  not  ask  advice',  as  1  nnjrht  have  doin',  and 
Iruste'd  to  my  own  c.xpcricnccs.  whicli  1  found  misleading. 

I’anama  is  eif  course  tro|)ieal:  (luaya((uil  and  the  valh'V  of  its 
live'!-  in  Keuador  are  trojiical.  hut  that  is  all.  Tin'  irri'at  stn-teh  of 
the  W('st  coast  fi'om  tin'  nortln'rn  limit  of  Peru  to  Antofajiasta  in 
('Idle'  (wln'H'  tin'  Tropic  of  ('aprieorn  crosses)  is  dry,  sterile,  and  sun- 
hake'd,  so  that  tln're  is  little'  real  e'oinparisem  he'twe'e'ii  the  richly  pro¬ 
ductive'  re'<;ie)ns  of  the'  Ce'iitral  Ame'iican  e-oast  eir  inte'rieu-  and  tin' 
iejirre'ii  Pacific  sleipe's  of  the  We'stc'rn  Ainh's.  I  hit  it  is  in  ('jdlao. 
Medle'inlo,  ami  lepnepie',  hut  he'ave'U  kiniws  it  is  still  heitter  at  times 
in  Ihiston,  Xe'w  York,  Xe'w  Orh'ans.  or  ('hieajio.  It  is  imt  see  much 
the  tlu'rmome'trie  re'>;iste'r  of  he'at  as  it  is  the'  ameiunt  of  meusture  in 
the'  air  ami  the  annual  rainfall  which  eharaete'i'ize'  the'  Treipie's,  in 
iielelitiem  te)  the'  luxuriant  ve'tfe'tation.  Heat  aleiiie'  eleie's  not  consti¬ 
tute*  a  tropical  climate':  ne'ithe'r  eloe's  meeisture',  nor  ahunelant  ve'geta- 
tion.  The  trave'h'r  must  e'ln'eumter  all  thre'c  in  ceuijunction,  anel, 
with  slight  variations  from  we't  tee  elry  seasons,  continueuis;  then  he* 
is  in  the*  Treejiies.  But  as  1  said  he'feire*,  emly  in  (iuayaejuil  eui  the* 
we'st  e'eiast  eleie's  the*  trave'ler  nn'e*t  t  lu'se*  e'oinlitions.  Anel  from  here 
southward  the  Antare-tie'  or  llumholdt's  Stream  notie'eahly  cools  both 
the  air  anel  water,  'rin*  le'st  of  the*  trip  is  within  the*  Temperate  Zeme*, 
se)  far  as  climate  is  e'oncerne'el.  And  it  is  tei  laugh  when  erne  talks  eif 
Treepie's  in  La  Paz!  I  have*  he'cn  lu'ie*  twee  we'e'ks  mew,  and  have*  almost 
freizen  to  eh'ath.  It  is  a  fact,  ce)nfe'sse'el  on  pajeer  (ainl  may  you  in*ve'r 
betray  me),  that  twice*  I  have  actually  geme*  to  he'd  in  the  mielelle  of 
the  elay  te)  keep  warm.  1  have*  ke'jet  a  systematic  re'ceerel  e)f  the  ther- 
meeineter  in  my  room,  anel  the  highest  te'inpe'rature  reacheel  eluring 
those  two  elaj’s  was  54°  F.  Oe'casiemally  it  has  geene  as  high  as  5S°  F.. 
anel  eence — be*fore  sunrise  in  the*  meerning — it  went  as  le)w  as  50°  F. 
Iti  tin*  mielelle*  of  the  elay,  when  the*  sun  was  brightest,  the  re'gister 
was  106°  F.  in  the*  sun  outsiele  my  winilow.  Yet  the  climate  of  La  Paz 
is  eh'lightful  will'll  it  is  re*alize*el  that  far  more  atte'ntion  must  he  paiel 
to  altituih*  than  to  latituele.  But  I’ll  say  more*  of  La  Paz  when  1 
te'll  how  1  got  he're*. 

This  thing  of  climate  is  a  hobby  of  mine,  anyhow.  By  ivaeling 
as  much  as  I  coulil  during  many  yi'ars'  travel  and  e'ven  re'siile'nce*  in 
the*  Tropics,  and  from  iiersonal  observation  in  many  ilifl’erent  parts 
of  Central  Ame'iica  anel  Me'xico,  J  have*  come  to  the  linn  conviction 
that  the*  worel  “Trojiics”  has  be'cn  niaele  to  cove'r  a  multituele  of  sins 
Many  are  the  abuse's  eommitteil  in  a  tropical  country,  anel  the  ills 
or  the*  elisasters  following  upon  them  are  laiel  to  the  climate*.  The* 
sobeu’  truth  is  that  the*  same  abuse's  committeel  in  any  jiart  of  the* 
woi-lel  will  just  as  surely  leael  to  the  same*  evil  consequence's.  So  far 
as  1  can  juelge,  there  are*  only  two  umleniably  trojiii'al  diseases;  these* 
are*  malaria  anel  ye'llow  fe'vi'r.  (Physicians  woulel  aelel  beriberi  and 
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IN  KKONT  OK  THE  ML'NK'll'AE  BUILDING,  QUITO,  ECUADOH. 

I'lie  ))ictnr(‘  cives  i»  t;oo<l  glimpse  of  the  architectural  advance  of  the  capital,  l)ut  its  chief  purpose  here  is  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  ilonkey  and  tlie  cart  are  still  in  constant 
use  for  transportation  purposes.  The  niamifaclnrer  must  recognize  this  condition  and  pack  liLs  ttooiis  :u'<  ordint;ly. 
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a  f(‘\\  others,  hut.  so  I  uiiderstaiKl.  tlu'V  (i(‘V(4o|)  only  vvlu're  life  is 
most  primitive  ami  wlu're  exposun*  to  iiisaiiitarv  eomlitions  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  as,  for  instanee,  durinj;  explorations  and  prolon<i<'d  con¬ 
struction  work  on  railways.)  Kvim  dysentery  is  not  m'cessarily 
tro|)ical,  nor  <loes  it  always  follow  prolon<;ed  life  in  the  Tropics, 
althoujih  then'  is  greater  danger  of  intestinal  trouble  in  a  hot  than 
in  a  moderate  climate'.  ^lost  disturbances,  let  nu'  rejp'at,  come  from 
abuse'  eef  he'alth. 

Both  malariii  anel  ye'lleew  fe've'r  elejn'iiel,  as  we  ne»w  kneew,  upeen  the 
meesejuite*.  Malaria  is  ac(|uireel  almost  any  wlu're',  ye'llow  fever  oidy 
within  re'lative'ly  narrow  elistance'  eef  the  eeiueiteer.  Beeth  are'  very 
])re'vale'nt  in  the  Tro])ics.  The  science  of  liygieme'  pre'ventive  me'di- 
ciiu'  can  suhelue  anel  actually  eddite'rate  heeth  tlu'se'  elise'ase's.  see  that, 
whe'ii've'r  the'  ceemme'rcial  tnive'ler  eer  temi'ist  niiiy  wish  tee  gee,  elangcr 
freem  them  is  nee  lemger  tee  he  feare'el. 

It  is  eetherwise  in  the  ceise'  eef  eene  wlie)  must  live  in  thedheepics  feer  a 
pe'rieeel  e>f  nuenths  or  ye'ars.  Bael  habits,  as  I  .saiel.  are  acconntahle 
loi'  the  great  majority  e)f  elisease's,  and  the  young  man  (the'V  are 
meestly  young  when  they  first  come  to  the  Tropics)  who  will  live  as 
straight  in  Panama  as  he  woulel  in  Pennsylvania  mvel  have  little 
fe'ar  eef  any  mysterious  tropical  elisease.  ?]verv  one  of  tlu'in  is  a 
myth.  That  seiunels  rather  strong,  I  kneew,  t*spe*cially  coming  from 
a  self-e'eenfe'sse'el  anel  mu'elucate'd  comnuM'cial  traveler,  but  I  have 
e)h.se>rve'd  e'xtensively  am!  askeel  meinv  qiu'stions  of  many  electors 
jinel  have  yet  to  encounte'r  a  letgical  denial  of  my  assertion,  ('arefid 
iittention  to  the  rules  of  health  will  keep  a  man  as  fit  in  the  Tropics  as 
are  his  friends  who  mwe'r  came  farther  seeuth  than  Washington,  1).  ('. 

I  conft'ss,  however,  that  there  is  one  effect  eef  the  Tropics  which 
se'cms  to  be  unavoielable,  although  it  is  not  e'ssential  nor  a  real  disease. 
]*rolonged  residence  in  a  climate  where  the  seasonal  variations  are 
but  slight,  marked  only  from  wet  to  dry,  gets  on  a  man’s  nerves. 
The  Tro])ics  are  beautiful,  but  there  is  something  in  the  mental  and 
perhaps  physical  constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  demands 
a  climatic  change  from  summer  to  winter;  and  after  at  most  two 
years'  residence  under  a  hotter  sun,  with  the  luxuriant  greens  ever¬ 
lastingly  around  him,  he  gets  physically  homesick.  That’s  the  time 
he  had  better  take  a  rest,  a  vacation  which  will  carrv’  him  north  and 
give  him  a  complete  change  of  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  Large 
corporations  like  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  even  commer¬ 
cial  companies,  who  look  upon  their  emplo3"ees  as  human  beings, 
recognize  this  habit  characteristic,  and  insist  on  a  northern  holiday 
before  the  honiesh'kness  gets  too  firm  a  grip.  When  the  morale 
is  once  weakened  the  jihysique  is  bound  to  suffer. 

Now,  I  suppose*  you  an*  angry  with  me  for  introducing  the.se  health 
paragraplis  in  an  article  that  started  out  to  be  devoted  to  hints  for 


MILITAKV  l*AUAI)K  IN  TIIK  PLAZA  AT  \H). 

ilulidays  of  a  ri'lij'ioiis.  Iiislorii-,  or  sin  iai  rliararior  are  friH|uenl  in  all  cities  of  Latin  America,  and  the  traveler  ninst  rerkon  on  them  in  making  his  itinerary.  'l‘he\  may  |>o>i- 
pone  his  business  till  lire  next  work  day  comes,  but  meanwhile  he  can  find  jrreat  pleasure  not  only  in  studying  the  cliarat  teristics  of  the  peojile,*, but  also  in  learning  by 
observation  in  the  streets  what  demand  may  U*  found  <»r  (  reated  for  the  ^anxls  he  wishes  to  sell  and  what  he  lK*liev«‘s  will  be  to  the  .ul  vantage  of  thi*  fM»(»ple  in  buying  from  him. 
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ihe  commercial  traveler.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  please  ri'member 
that  this  is  a  letter  and  that  the  commercial  traveler  or  tourist  needs 
just  such  hints  to  health  before  h('  bejrins  his  trip.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  question  most  asked  me  by  my  friends  and  others  who  know  of 
my  experiences,  or  by  those  who  puipo.se  to  jjo  to  South  Ameria  for  the 
first  time,  is  ‘‘But  aren’t  you  afraid  of  the  Tropics?”  Xo.  I  an.swer, 
and  then  I  <;ivc  this  little  talk  on  health.  However,  since  I  have 
come  so  far  into  South  America.  I  wish  to  cm])hasize  my  opinions  to 
all  who  may  read,  and  then  to  add.  as  a  sort  of  (’eltic  epilogue,  but 
South  America,  so  far  as  the  average'  tiaveh'r  is  concerned,  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  outside  of  the  Tropics. 

The  next  (juestion  ask('d  me  by  tho.s(>^  who  hav('  confidence  in  my 
jud^j^Hcnt  is  about  momw  matters.  I  have  for<;otten  whether  or  not 
in  my  former  letters  from  ('entral  America  I  said  anythin};  about 
this  important  topic.  Anyhow,  ('entral  America  is  not  South  America, 
and  therefon*  it  may  be  worth  while  to  tell  what  I  myself  decided 
to  do  before  I  left  “the  States.”  and  to  confirm  or  upset  it  by  my 
personal  experiences. 

In  the  first  plac('.  I  carry  (and  always  did)  a  letter  of  credit.  This 
will  be  sold  by  every  first-class  bank  in  any  city.  In  (’entral  America 
such  a  letter  is  best  made  out  to  be  ])ayable  in  the  local  equivalent 
of  United  States  };old.  i.  c..  so  many  dollars  <;old  equal  so  many  pesos 
of  the  country  when*  the  draft  is  made.  While  I  am  told  that  a 
similar  letter  of  credit  payable  in  dollars  can  be  purchased  for  South 
America,  yet  it  is  much  better  if  drafts  on  it  are  made  payable  in  tin* 
(‘((uivalent  of  the  pound  sterliii};.  So  far  as  I  have  come  my  con¬ 
viction  has  Ix'cn  v<‘rifi(‘d.  In  both  Ecuador  and  Bern  the  standard 
of  value  ecpials  the  pound:  here  in  Bolivia  this  sterliii};  British  coin  is 
le};al  tender,  and.  so  I  am  };iven  to  understand,  is  of  almo.st  unvaryiii}; 
value  in  ('Idle.  Details  of  moneys  I  shall  };ive  under  each  country, 
but  there  is  no  jiroliability  that  I  shall  chan};e  my  mind,  and  I  intend 
to  stick  to  my  letter  of  credit  in  jiounds. 

A  sug};estion  right  here  will,  if  remembered,  often  save  trouble.  A 
letter  of  credit  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  tin*  bank  or  agent  to 
whom  it  is  presentable  according  to  the  list  accompanying  it.  In 
fact,  drafts  on  Loiulon  are  frecpiently  in  demand,  and  the  holder  of 
a  letter  of  credit  can,  therefore,  sell  his  draft  to  any  house  of  good 
standing  wanting  such  an  exchange,  and  by  this  ojien  transaction 
may  save  himself  many  a  penny. 

My  further  supply  of  money  is  in  the  form  of  banker’s  or  exjiress 
checks.  These  are  coiiv'enient,  take  uji  little  room,  and  are  usually 
I'onvertible  into  cash  at  the  moment  when  it  is  needed.  This  is  not 
always  so,  however.  Some  merchants  will  not  accept  these  checks; 
some  accept  them  only  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  protesting  that  they 
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liavo  no  real  ciimMit  valuo,  wliih*  otluTs  will  only  discount  tlicni  at 
relatively  high  rates  instead  of  granting  their  full  face  value.  This 
insecurity  will  he  soon  overcome,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  Ix'cause,  in 
South  America  as  in  Kuroj)e,  as  such  checks  become  hett(T  known 
their  value  and  conveniema'  will  Ix'come  better  recognized,  and  1 
would  therefore  advise  their  use,  as  they  ar<“  mighty  handy  at  times. 
An  awkward  feature  about  them,  however,  is  that  they  are  made*  out 
in  multiples  of  SIO  gold  and  in  ecpiivalents  of  that  unit  in  currency 
of  hAiro])ean  countries,  the  only  one  of  use  in  South  America  being 
the  value  of  £2  Kid.  The  result  is  that  payment  for  the  £2  is  offered 
and  the  10  ])ence  ignored.  The  South  American  hotel  k(‘eper  or  mer¬ 
chant  will  not  always  figure  out  the  value  of  the  10  pence.  My  own 
oj)inion  is  that  the  exjwess  companies  and  the  bankers’  associations 
ought  to  issue  these  traveler's  checks  in  SIO  notes  only,  although  })er- 
haps  a  S5  unit  might  prove  more  useful.  But  it  should  be  devised 
especially  for  Taitin  America  and  have  no  ecpiivalent  printed  on  its 
face.  As  far  south  as  Ecuador-  that  is,  all  over  Mexico,  (’entral 
.Vnierica,  the  West  Indies,  iji  Panama,  Colombia,  and  even  Venezuela  - 
the  gohl  So  is  a  standard.  Every  banker  and  merchant  recognizes 
it,  is  usually  glad  to  get  it  ,  and  finds  the  daily  (plot  at  ions  of  its 
exchange  value  at  his  elbow.  This  is  getting  to  be,  but  is  not  yet. 
the  case  in  otluT  parts  of  South  Anu'rica.  Nevertheless,  a  simjde 
So  or  SKI  check  with  no  strings  to  it  would  simjily  jiurchase  its 
(‘(piivalent  in  local  money  and  help  most  directly  to  jiojiularize  our 
own  standard.  You  may  not  want  to  print  the  last  part  of  this 
paragraph,  but  you  can  make  me  n'sjxmsible  for  tin*  ojiinion  and  1 
will  stand  by  it. 

A  third  supply  of  funds  I  always  carry  in  gold  sovcTeigns  or  in 
Cnit(*d  States  eagk's.  This  is  cash.  The  eagh's  1  try  to  reserve  for 
places  in  direct  touch  with  the  Cnitf'd  Stati's,  as,  for  instance,  steamers 
flying  the  Stars  and  Striju's  (alas  how  few),  or  for  the  day  of  landing 
on  home  soil;  the  sovenugns  1  keej)  secreted  about  me  for  anv  unex- 
pi'cted  emergi'iicv  where  cash,  and  cash  only,  will  nu*et  reipiirements. 
'I'hat  British  sovereign  is  a  lifesaver.  1  have  nev(‘i‘  yet  been  where 
it  was  not  ivcognized  and  coveted.  At  time's  and  place's  wlu're  k'tters 
of  credit  or  clu'cks  are'  no  more  than  pajier,  a  bit  of  gold  is  an  open 
se'saiue  to  what  lie's  be'vond.  With  gold  in  my  jiocke't  I  know  that  1 
lu'ed  never  wait  till  the  holiday  is  over  Ix'fore  continuing  on  my  way: 
1  know  that  at  midnight  on  arrival  or  when  1  wish  to  leave  before  the 
sun  rise's  in  the  morning,  all  will  Ite  ready  for  me.  And  as  there  is 
mighty  little  danger  of  petty  thievery  in  Latin  Anu'rica,  so  long  as 
one  doe's  not  make  a  foolish  display  <>f  nioiu'v,  it  is  epiite  within  the 
bonnds  of  safe'ty  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  cash  at  one’s  immev 
eliate  reach. 
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Am  I  taking  up  too  mucli  of  your  valuable  space  hy  these  |)reliiui- 
uaries  ^  They  seem  imimportaut  to  you.  ))erlia])s,  hut  1  know  how 
|)erplexe(l  many  an'  who  for  the  first  time  ])lan  a  trip  this  way.  ami 
wliile  every  suhseriher  to  the  lU  i.i.ETix  may  not  he  interested  in 
these  details,  1  venture  to  hope  that  to  some  these  hints  may  he 
lu'lpful.  At  least  they  may  add  confidence  to  tliose  who  know  tliis 
iidvice  comes  from  one  who  sjn'aks  from  personal  (‘xperience.  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  follow  it,  or  if  they  have  better  authority  for 
acting  otlierwise,  no  harm  is  done,  and  1  have  relieved  my  mind.  1 
am  ready  now  to  begin.  Let  us  su])jK)se  tliat  the  traveler  lias  reached 
Panama — everybody  knows  all  about  Panama  nowadays  and  is 
about  to  start  down  the  coast  to  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

'I'liere  an',  so  1  found,  several  steamer  lines  south  from  the  port  of 
Panama.  Tlu'ir  schedules  are  available  in  almost  any  oflicc',  but  tlu' 
days  of  de|)arture  are  not  regular.  In  some  weeks  tliree  steamers  may 
leave,  in  others  only  one.  Some  are  old,  some  new,  but  all  are  com¬ 
fortable.  ('ertainly  the  three  in  which  1  have  so  far  traveled  have 
bi'cn  comfortable,  and  my  companions  who  have  been  in  others  havi' 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  them:  btit  then  1  am  seasoned.  Yet  this 
very  experh'iice  entitles  me  to  judge  fairly  well,  and  if  there  wen'  no 
wors('  steauK'rs  in  the  world  than  those  along  the  wi'st  coast  of  South 
America,  travel  would  lose  much  of  its  terrors. 

.\ot  all  sti'aniers  from  Panama,  howc'ver,  touch  at  Kcuadoi-. 
Express  steamers  run  between  the  Isthmus  atid  t lie  ports  of  Peru,  with 
Callao  as  the  objective  point,  so  that  to  reach  (luayacpiil  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  an  intermediate  boat.  This  local  steamer  makes  the 
S42  miles  in  four  days,  and  is  found  in  the  schedule  of  the  Pacific 
.Steam  Navigation  ('o.,  or  in  that  of  the  Chilean  line  (the  Compafiia 
Slid  America  de  Vajiores),  which  run  in  combination  with  eacli 
otlier.  The  Peruvian  line  (Compafua  Peruana  de  Vajmres)  is  an 
independent  organization  supported  by  the  Peruvian  (lovernment 
and  has  excellent  new  oil-burning  steamers;  these  may,  when  anotlu'r 
itinerary  is  established,  touch  at  Ecuador  ports  also,  but  when  1  canu' 
south  they  ran  straight  to  Paita  in  north  Peru  without  stoj). 

The  ajjproach  to  Cniayacpiil  is  interesting,  and  is  truly  tropical, 
n'lninding  me  of  Corinto  in  Nicaragua,  hidden,  as  it  is,  uj)  the  river 
and  shut  off  from  the  open  ocean  by  headlands  that  give  at  the  sanu' 
tilin'  protection  from  all  storms  as  well  as  roomy  anchorage  for  ships. 
I  excejited  Guayacpiil  when  1  said  that  South  America  was  not  to  be 
classed  as  tropical,  and  that  is  true,  but  in  my  opinion  the  traveler 
who  makes  South  America  for  the  first  time,  especially  if  he  has  never 
been  to  Central  America,  would  be  wise  in  omitting  Ecuador  then, 
h'aving  this  Ke|)ublic  for  a  seeond  and  therefore  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  trip.  As  1  compare  it  with  my  seheme  of  Latin  Anu'rica,  it 


While,  tlie  lioatiiieii  are  very  careful  iii  tlioir  reception  of  thi!  gmals  as  they 
are  lowered  into  the  launch  alongside  of  the  steamer,  it  is  nevertheless 
impossihle  to  adjust  every  package  to  its  own  best  advantage.  The 
shovels,  se<‘n  in  tliLs  picture,  are  poorly  packed,  and  may  either  damage 
some  delicate  article  ne.vt  to  tlwun  or  lie  themselves  injured  by  othc-r 
freight  piles  upon  them. 


cool)  AND  llAU  TACKINC  AND  MAKKINC. 

The  large  case  is  an  examiile  of  soliil  iiacking  and  proper  marking.  The 
three  smaller  boxes  on  I  op  are  poorly  ]iaeked  and  irnproirerly  marked. 
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helonifs  comnu'.rcially  ratlicr  to  (’(Mitral  tlian  to  South  AnuM’ica.  1 
lound  my  own  ('xpcM’UMicos  gave  me  already  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  country,  Imt  that  I  had  much  tliat  was  different  to  learn 
when  1  got  fartlier  south.  This  is  merely  a  hint:  otliem  may  n'ject 
or  accept  it,  aocording  to  its  applicability  to  any  particular  case. 

Here,  as  in  all  otluM-  count rii's,  the  travelei's  first  consideration 
is  to  get  some  local  cash  on  Ids  letter  of  credit.  Kcuador  has  a  quite 
stable  currency.  Tlie  sucre  is  the  unit,  10  of  whicli  make  a  condor, 

(Hpial  to  a  pound  sterling.  On  the  basis  of  our  (United  Stati'sl 
money,  altliough  a  suen*  of  100  centavos  ecpials  only  S0.4S7  gold. 

I  receiv('d  only  two  sucivs  for  every  dollar,  hut  thij^  exchange  doc's 
not  fluctuate'  within  notice'ahle  limits.  The  only  caution  to  be 
observed  is  that,  as  paper  mom'v  issued  by  the  hanks  has  chiefly  a 
local  value,  it  is  best  not  to  carry  (Guayaquil  paper  to  (^uito,  or  vice* 
versa,  hut  to  supply  onesedf  in  advance,  through  any  exchange 
broker,  with  the  paper  of  the  city  next  on  the  itinerary. 

Let  me  confess  that  1  have  not  dom*  Lcuador  thoroughly.  My 
purpose  in  coming  to  South  America  has  not  been  sohdy  to  sell  goods 
for  my  house',  hut  ratlu'r  as  a  pre'liminarv  tour  of  investigation,  taking 
Inisiness  where  I  could,  hut  not  exerting  myself  to  the  extent  that 
time  would  be  lost  in  trying  to  close  a  contract.  In  this  Repidilic  1 
therefore  stayed  only  a  short  while,  reckoned  by  standards  in  Latin 
Anu'rica,  and  1  came  to  this  conclusion:  Kcuador  is  in  a  transition 
stage,  waiting  for  the  developments  of  tlu'  near  futun'.  The  Panama  | 

(’anal  is  about  to  he  opened.  The  port  and  city  of  (luayaquil  are  to 
!)('  made  over  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  commerce.  Yellow 
fevc'r,  which  is  oidy  too  prevalent  now,  is  to  he  wiped  out  by  proper 
engiiu'ering;  ])lague  will  Ix'  obliterated;  and  shipping  facilities  im- 
prov('d  to  meet  modern  re(pur('ments.  The  railway  to  (^uito  is  in 
stc'ady  operation,  hut  others  arc'  in  construction,  so  that  greatt'r  < 

an'as  of  the  country  will  he  opi'iied.  One  will  reach  the  capital 
from  a  second  port  on  tlu'  PiU-ific  coast,  another  will  extend  south  to 
(’uenca,  and  a  third  is  busy  crossing  tlu'  mountains  from  Amhato 
to  the  Rio  (’uraray.  All  thi'S('  projects  indicate  activity  and  in  the 
future  will  he  a  good  field  for  husini'ss.  Such  cities  as  Guayaquil, 

(^uito,  (’uenca,  Ybarra,  and  Amhato,  (h'serve  study,  as  they  are 
husiiu'ss  centc'rs.  Tlu'  merchants  in  them  are  of  solid  standing  and  ; 

n'present  a  large  purchasing  population.  (Jnly  (iuayaquil,  Amhato.  £ 

and  (^uito  are  at  present  acc('ssihle  hy  rail,  however,  the  others  [ 

Ix'ing  rc'acluxl  hy  stag('coach  or  mule.  I  sacrificed  the  chance  to  j 

visit  tluMU,  although  1  do  not  advise  otlu'rs  to  act  likewise,  and  > 

came  hack  from  (^uito  to  Guayacpiil,  taking  steamer  for  (’allao. 

But,  Mr.  Kditor,  1  hav<'  already  occupied  sjiace  enough.  I  had 
hoped  to  tell  of  my  adventuri's  in  P('ru  also  in  this  letter,  but  the 
pn'liminarv  paragriq)hs  strung  out  beyond  nn-  intention  and  per-  j 


Till-;  AW  \KKM\(i  (»K  I  N(1,K  SAM. 


Ill  this  ciirloDn,  « liirli  npiM-aifd  in  I’lnk,  I  iicli'  Sam,  a  . .  of  I  lit*  liiiliMl  States,  is  presented  ils  the  Uip  tan  W  inkle  of  eoniineice,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 

to  Soiitli  .\nieriea.  Kiirojieati  tiations  seem  in  the  picture  to  have  grasped  the  oiiiiorlunities  there,  atid  to  Ih-  aimisecl  at  the  stratiner  jusi  iH'itun  to  realize 
Ifieir  iniporlatiee.  I'tiis  was  nndonhtedly  the  ease  sotiie  years  ayo.  Imt  to-dav,  esiH'cially  in  view  of  the  ainhiiion  stiimilated  hv  the  ojietiini;  of  the  I’anania 
I  anal  atid  by  the  energy  shown  hy  inannfaet liters  in  the  I  nited  States,  l  iiele  Satu  will'  no  longer  remain  the  slei-pv  I! ip.  hot  will  soon  lie  on  an  eipial  eom- 
meri  ial  fiMiting  willi  the  liest  of  theiii. 


A  COMMEHCIAL  XHAVELEH  IX  SOUTH  AMERICA, 


Imps,  Since*  llicrc  will  be  so  niucli  to  suy  ol  inv  cxpenciices  troin 
('allao  to  La  Paz,  this  may  be  the  best  way  of  eoveritio;  the  ground. 
From  (luayaquil  the  first  Peruvian  port  touched  was  Paita,  then 
Ften,  Pacasniayo,  Salaverry,  and  finally  ('allao,  a  distance  of  510 
miles  along  the  Peruvian  coast,  although  it  took  almost  three  days, 
as  there  is  really  no  harbor  in  any  of  them,  and  some  time  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  use  of  barges  for  the  transfer  of  the  local  merchandise. 
'Phese  smaller  coastwise  places  should  be  postponed  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  trav'i'ler  till  he  has  become  vv'ell  accpiainti'd  with  conditions  in 
Peru. 

VlA.IEKO. 

La  Paz,  Boi.ivta. 


P.  S.  lucloseil  please  find  some  photograjihs  of  places  visiti'd  and 
conditions  noticed.  Otheis  will  accomjiauy  suhseipient  letters.  If 
these  do  not  suit  your  jnirjiose,  you  can  substitute  something  else, 
for  illustrations  helji,  so  it  .seems  to  me,  and  the  Bulletin'  is  most 
admirable  in  illustrating  the  salient  jioints  of  its  articles.  This  car¬ 
toon,  by  the  way.  1  discovered  in  the  Lima  ollice  of  a  gentleman 
with  whom  1  have  liad  some  earlier  corresjiondence.  It  came  fioni 
l*uck.  It  lias  in  it  a  certain  element  of  truth  which  we  ‘‘Vaiupiis’’ 
must  realize,  but  1  hope  that  the  cartoonist  may  soon  follow  it  liy 
another,  showing  how  awake  we  are  now  to  tlu*  great  South  American 
iiossibilities. 


h.V  K.  It.  I.iM-f.  \Vor<-«‘stfr. 

l)Kl.E(iATKS  TO  THE  EONFEKEXCE  OX  EATIX  AMEKR'A  IIEI.I)  AT  C'LAKE  I  XIVEKSITV,  WoKCESTEK,  MASS  ACM  ISETTS,  XOV  EMIiEK  1>-21,  l'J13. 

Front  row,  from  left  to  ri>:ht:  I’rof.  tieortie  II.  lilake.slee,  Clark  Cniversity;  Sr.  Don  Enis  Calirpra,  of  Mfxii-o:  I’rof.  Jacob  11.  Ilollandfr,  Johns  Hopkins  Cniversity;  Sr.  Don 
Federico  I'czcl,  minister  from  IVru:  Dr.  O.  Stanley  Hall,  presideiit  Clark  Cniversity:  Hear  .\dmiral  F.  E.  Chailwick,  United  States  Xavy;  Hon.  Charles  11.  Sherrill, 
former  United  States  minister  to  Argentina:  I’rof.  .Vlhert  llushnell  Hart,  Harvard  I’niversity;  Hon.  Oeortte  F’.  Tucker,  publicist;  O.  1’.  Morris,  .stall,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Dr.  i.  L.  Tyron,  secretary  Massmhusells  Peace  l.eaKue.  CpiM'r  row,  left  to  rit;ht:  E.  H.  .Vbbott,  staff.  The  Outlook;  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Ilrandon,  vice  ])resident  Miami 
University;  Eeopold  (Irahame,  journalist:  \V.  li.  Howland,  stalT,  The  Indeiiendent;  Sr.  Don  David  (i.  Monti,  Chilean  journalist;  Dr.  John  Howland,  president  Colegio 
Jnlernacional,  Oiiadalajara,  Me.vico;  Xevin  o.  Winter,  author:  I'rof.  E.  C.  Wells,  Clark  Cniversity. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  CON- 

FFRFMfF  AT  fl  APIC 

JL  .JLxif  JIL\  JLjf  X  ^  JL^  X'jL  JL  V»>  JL^  J!~%.  X.\.  .1. 

r  T  M  T  V  F 1?  ^  T  T  V 

KmJ  X  ?  X\  v3  XAA  )«*• 

CLARK  riiivcrsity,  situati'<l  at  Worcosti'r,  Massacluiselts,  has 
lu*Ul  in  l‘oiin(*r  years  conlerenees  on  topics  of  world  interest, 
and  in  this  annual  event  was  devoted  to  Latin  America. 
The  seop(‘  of  these  eonlereiiees  knows  no  limits,  as  it  is  the 
intention  to  open  to  free  disenssion  hy  all  who  attend,  eveiy  phase' 
ami  condition  presented  in  them.  The  year  hefore  this  a  conferenee 
was  held  on  Far  Fastern  affairs,  and  hronjiht  out  many  of  tin*  jnomi- 
nent  men,  both  students  and  travelers,  to  whom  daj)an  and  ('hina 


OXK  OF  TIIK  eOLLECK  IU:il.I)lN(!S  .\T  t'L.VUK  UNIVEKSITV,  WOKCESTEU,  .MASS. 

were  more  than  names.  The  same  result  was  noticeable  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  Latin  America,  which  took  place  from  November  IS  to  21, 

The  pro<;ram  of  these  four  days’  work  covered  a  varieU'  of  sub¬ 
jects.  includinji  such  points  asTheMind  of  the  Latin  American  Nations; 
fjatin  American  Civilization;  Contrasts  in  the  I)eveloi)ment  of  Nation¬ 
ality  in  t!ie  Anjjlo-  and  Lat in-American;  Education;  Commercial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Economic  Facts;  the  Panama  Canal;  Distribution  of  Life 
in  the  Amies;  Ethnology;  and  International  Relations,  were  j'iven 
fidl  discussion,  while  much  time  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  both  in  its  historical  and  its  present-day  significance. 
There  can  be  no  iloid)t  but  fhat  all  those  who  were  present,  as  well  as 
54 


riioliitfl'apti  !*>  K.  li.  I.ina*.  Wtina-^lcf.  .Ma'-*. 


(iK(»lM*  or  |)KI,F.(iATKS  \T  TllK  I  i  )N  I'KIJ  KNC  K  ON  I, A  TIN  A  M  K  I{1(  A.  CL  A  l{  K  UMVKHSITV,  WOKCKSTKK,  MASSACHl'SETTS,  NUVEMliKK 

IJC2I,  IKIIL 

Front  row,  left  to  riylit:  Neviii  O.  \\  inter,  author;  LeoitoUl  (iralianie,  journalist;  Franeiseo  J.  ^'anes,  assistant  tlireelor  I’an  American  Union;  i)r.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president 
Clark  (■niversity:  .lohn  Harrett,  Pirector  tieneral  Fan  American  I  nion;  Frof.  F^llsworth  Huntington,  Yale  University.  Upper  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Brandon, 
vice  president  Miami  University;  Dr.  John  ;Howlaiul,  president  Colegio  Internacional,  Guadalajara,  Mexico;  Sr.  Don'David  (i.  .Montt,  Chilean  journalist;  Earl  Harding, 
jotu'nali.sl;  Frof.  tieorge  II,  Bl'akeslee,  Clark  University;  .Mr.  Winn;  John  Hay,  Inlainl  South  \meriean  Missionary  Union;  S.  W.  Beynolds,  formerly  president  .Mexican 
Central  Hailway  Co.:  Fror.  James  M.  Callahan,  West  Virginia  University. 


I.ATIX  A.MKKICAX  COX  KKHKXCK  AT  CLARK  UXIVEKSITY.  O  ( 

tliose  wlio  niiiy  liave  llio  jrood  roilimc  to  tlic  lull  roport  of  the 
niootiii"  iiiul  tliese  tiimsactioiis  are  to  appi'ar  in  a  fortlieomin*; 
separate  volume  iu  eonueetion  with  tlie  »fouiiial  of  Kace  Develop¬ 
ment  will  still  moi('  thoroughly  r('aliz('  the  important  |)laee  occupied 
hy  Latin  America  in  the*  world  movements  of  the  day.  Several  of  the 
metro})olitan  newspapers  sent  spe'cial  r(>))resentativ(‘s  to  report  the 
confeieiice.  and  both  the  Outlook  and  the  lnde|)end(‘nt  had  memhers 
of  their  staffs  jeresent  to  pre])are  a  lesume  of  tlu'  work. 

Oreat  |)rais(>  must  he  jriven  to  the  faculty  of  (Maik  I’uiveMsity,  and 
especially  to  Pre'sident  O.  Staidey  Hall,  who  presided  at  tlu'  >:eneral 
meetinj^s,  and  to  l)i'.  (u'oijre  11.  Blakc'slee,  professor  of  history  at  the 
university.  throu<;h  who.se  enerc;y  the  conference  hecanu'  a  success. 
In  adilitioii  to  the  formal  meetings,  th(‘  people  of  the  univ(>rsity  and 
of  th('  city  t>f  Worcester  ofl’eie<l  to  tin*  visitors  many  social  entcutain- 
ments.  The  example  thus  set  hy  (’lark  I’nivcMsity  to  focus  attention 
in  such  a  pleasant  way  upon  the  activities  of  the*  world  will  he  con- 
tinu**d  and  thus  offer  to  the  scholars  and  students  of  the  Tnited  .States 
a  larjier  opportunity  foi-  understanding:  our  intc'inational  lelations. 

('lark  I’niversity  is  relatively  younj:.  It  was  founded  in  1SS7  under 
a  fund  devised  for  that  purpo.se  hy  donas  (lilman  ('lark,  and  in  l.SStt 
it  was  or<;anized  at  Worcester.  Ma.ssachu.setts.  its  |)rincipal  object  hein" 
the  encourajiement  of  scientific  research.  Since  that  date  the  univer- 
.sity  has  eont  rihuted  extensively  to  knowled<;e  in  the  branches  of  hiol- 
ofty.  ethnolojiy.  and  .social  economics,  and  is  attractin';  students  to  its 
cla.sses  to  takeadvantaffeof  theccmi'sesopen  toimpiiries  in  this  direct  ion. 

'Phe  dele<;ates  who  attended  the  conference  included  well-known 
authorities  on  Latin  America  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  students 
of  Pan  American  affairs.  Amon*;  the  speakers  were;  President  Hall, 
of  ('lark  University:  Sr.  Don  Pederico  A.  Pezet.  minist(‘r  of  Peru  to 
the  United  States:  (ieor<;e  11.  Blakesh'e,  (’laik  Univeisity;  Leopold 
(Irahame.  Kn"lish  journalist ;  David  Montt,  (’hilean  journalist ;  (ieor‘;e 
W.  Nasmyth,  din'ctoi'  Intiunational  Bureau  of  Students;  Ldf;ar 
Kwinj;  Biandon.  vice  president  Miami  University;  d.  Masferrer,  of 
Porto  Rico;  (’apt.  dose  Moneta,  Ar';entine  navy;  d.  1*.  Santamarina, 
Argentine  tiade  expert;  Lari  Harding,  journalist;  S.  O.  Martin, 
Harvard  University;  Hiram  Bingham.  Yale  University;  Bailey  Willis, 
<-onsulting  geologist  to  Argentim*  minister  of  |)uhlic  works;  ('harles 
W.  Furlong,  lecturer  and  writei-;  Lllsworth  Huntington.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity;  Isaiah  Bowman.  Yale  University;  dohn  Hay.  Inland  South 
American  Missionary  Union:  N.  ().  Winter,  writer;  S.  W.  Reynolds, 
formerly  juvsident  Mexican  ('entral  Railway  (’o. ;  dohn  Howland, 
pre.sident.  (’olegio  Internacional,  (luadalajara,  Mexico;  L.  C.  Wells, 
('lark  ('ollege:  Philip  M.  Brown,  Princc'ton  University;  dacoh  11.  Hol¬ 
lander,  dohns  Hopkins  University;  Hon.  (leoige  F.  Tucker,  author: 
Albert  B.  Hart,  Harvard  University;  Real'  Admiral  L.  (’hadwick. 
United  States  Navy;  dames  M.  ('allahan,  Wi'st  Virginia  University; 
W.  1).  Boyce,  journalist;  Hon.  dohn  Hays  Hammond,  international 
mining  expert;  Hon.  ('harles  H.  Sheriill,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Argentina:  Director  (icuieral  Barrett  of  the  Pan  American 
Union:  iind  Assistant  Director  Yiines.  P.in  American  Union. 


fhotogruph  by  Taylor  A'  Helm.  Wa^^hliiKton.  U. 

DINNER  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  MRS.  HRVAN  RY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
llOUSK  OF  RKPKESEXTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  .l  ANUARV  17,  191-t,  IN  THE  H AEI,  OF  TH E  AMERICAS  OF  Til E  FAN  AM ERI- 
CAN  UNION  UUIUniNO. 


ON  Saturday,  daiuiarv  17,  ltll4,  the  (’oininitte**  on  Foreign 
Afl’airs  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives  of  the  I'nited 
States  tendered  a  dinner  in  honor  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  William  -lennings  Bryan,  and  Mrs.  Bryan,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  at  the  l*an  American  Union  Building.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  ministers  of  the  foreign  nations  represented  in  Washington, 
ollicials  of  the  De])artment  of  State,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
other  prominent  men,  with  their  ladies,  about  lOt)  in  all,  were 
seated  around  a  huge  oval  table  which  completely  filled  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  hall.  The  center  of  the  table  was  artistically  decorated 
with  an  abundance  of  tropical  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  foyer 
leading  off  the  hall  a  .section  of  the  Marine  Band  dispensed  music 
throughout  the  evening. 

Such  an  atmosphere  was  indeed  appropriate  for  this  occasion, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  bringing  together  of  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  friendly  and  social  inter¬ 
course  with  the  representatives  of  this  country  who  are  directly 
interested  in  ])i-omoting  good  understanding  and  closer  relationship 
Though  no  set  addresses  were  arranged,  Jlon.  Henry  I).  Flood, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  ('ommittee,  who  olliciated  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  dinner,  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  Mrs.  Bryan 
and  lauded  the  Secretary  for  his  efforts  and  achievements  in  tlu'  cause 
of  universal  peace.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  ('ongressman 
Flood  said; 

Diirinj;  the  10  namtli.x  lie  has  oceuiiied  dial  e.xalietl  jio.siiion  lie  has  achieved  the 
greatest  sucee.ss  yet  attained  in  the  direction  of  universal  jieace.  lie  has  succeeded 
in  raining  the  as.sent,  in  princijiles,  of  no  le.ss  than  :U  nations,  repre.senting  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  world,  in  the  negotiations  of  treaties  by  which  it  will  he 
agreed  that  whenever  differences  arLse  between  nations  they  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  before  war  is  declareil.  If  these  treaties  be  concluded  the  dLsarmainent 
of  the  world  will  begin,  and  the  greatness  of  nations  will  be  measured  not  by  their 
brute  strength  but  by  their  intellectual  and  humane  achievements. 

The  Secretary  rcjtlicd  in  an  approjtriatc  address,  saying,  in  jiart: 
The  words  which  he  lms  sjioken  in  regard  to  jieace  are  words  that  find  an  echo  in  all 
our  hearts.  Measuring  the  office,  not  by  the  high  title  that  it  bears  or  by  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  it  brings  but  rather  by  the  opportunity  for  service  that  it  offers,  1  count  myself 
fortunate  to  have  been  given  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  and  still 
more  fortunate  to  be  Secretary  of  State  under  a  President  who  is  an  advocate  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace.  And,  if  l  inay  still  more  highly  estimate  my  good  luck,  1  am  fortunate 
5S 
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in  i»ccupyinj;  this  position  at  Uiis  titm*.  Ton  years  ago  t!ie  world  was  not  ripe  for  the 
peaee  inoveinetit  that  now  sjtreads  atnotig  the  nations.  It  was  not  tintil  after  the 
nations  had  eonu'  together  sttveral  times  in  international  meetings,  held  tinder  various 
auspices,  that  they  were  ready  for  such  a  movement  as  that  which  this  administration 
has  undertaken. 

I  am  in  this  movement  with  all  my  heart .  and  1  am  sure  that  we  are  ha]>])y  in  having 
as  the  r(‘presentatives  of  foreign  nations  at  this  time  a  grou]>  of  di|>lomats  who  so 
eagerly  and  earnestly  su])port  the;  i)roposition  which  the  Pn'sident  authorized  me  to 
present  last  April. 

Less  than  a  year  has  passed  and  yet  almost  all  of  the  countries  re])resented  here  have 
indorsed  this  |)eace  plan.  Th(‘se  cotintries  represent  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
people  who  livi*  on  this  globe.  Already  six  treaties  have  been  signed,  anil  (hiring  the 
last  week  three  other  nations  have  agrei'd  upon  the  details,  and  in  other  cases  the 
details  an*  under  discussion.  1  feel  that  we  have  r(*ach(*d  a  jioint  where  wo  can  feel 
sure  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  be  linked  to  this  nation  by  treaties  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  war  to  bi* 
declared  until  titne  has  been  given  for  investigation  of  the  subject  of  disjuite.  And 
time  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When  jieople  are  angry  they  talk  about  what  they  can 
do.  and  they  often  overestimate  their  strength;  but  when  thi'y  an*  calm  they  talk 
about  what  thi'y  ought  to  do  and  di'cidi*  iptestions  on  moral  ratlH*r  than  on  jihysical 
grounds. 

The  effort  to  bring  univer.-ial  p(*ace  is  simply  an  (*ffort  to  induce  jieoiile  to  lie  natural. 
It  is  natural  for  us  to  agree*  with  each  other;  it  is  natural  for  us  to  smile  upon  each  other. 
Man  could  not  live  long  if  hi*  were  angry  all  the  time-  the  h(*artb(*at  would  be  so  fast  that 
life  would  soon  I'lid.  Is  it  not  glorious  to  live  at  a  time  like  this  when  the  ideals  of 
the  world  are  rising?  When,  instead  of  trying  to  find  who  we  can  iiull  each  other  down 
wo  are  trying  to  devise  ways  by  which  we  can  help  each  other  to  rise?  .\nd  is  there 
not  more  satisfaction  in  this  than  in  attempting  to  profit  by  another's  fall? 

******* 

Sometimes  we  read  of  the  horrors  of  war — how,  itdlam(‘d  by  anger,  people  have  done* 
things  that  we  call  monstrous!  15ut  what  is  there  about  war  that  is  not  monstrous? 
How  can  you  make  war  at  its  worst  worse  than  war  is  at  its  best?  At  its  best  it  is 
the  destruction  of  human  life;  at  its  best  it  is  faking  the  husband  from  the  wife,  the 
father  from  the  child,  the  .son  from  the  mother.  At  its  best  it  is  making  blood  to  flow 
and  tears  to  fall. 

Oh,  if  we  could  but  transplant  the  spirit  of  the  bamiuet  board  when*  the  war  spirit 
has  rul(*d !  If  we  could  but  bring  those  who  differ  from  us  around  a  table  like  this 
and  in  the  pre.sence  of  (lowers  and  under  the  influence  of  sweet  music,  talk  over  our 
differenci's,  wotild  those  whom  (iod  made  in  His  image  forg(*t  the  Creator  and  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood? 

llis  Voussoiif  Zia  Pacha,  amhassador  of  Ttirkev. 

re^^pon(lc(l  in  Itohalfof  the  diplomatic  representatives. 

Dnrinfj  the  ditiner  toasts  were  oifered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  rulers  of  the  foreijpi  nations  represented,  and  to  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  liryan. 

Those  present  were: 

The  ambassador  of  Turkey:  the  ambassador  of  Italy;  the  am¬ 
hassador  of  Brazil  and  Mine,  da  (lama;  the  ambassador  of  Ktissia  and 
Mine.  BakhmetelT;  the  Japanese  amhassador;  the  amhassador  of 
Austria-IIunpirv  and  Mme.  Dumha;  Lady  Spring-llice;  the  minister 
of  Costa  Kica  and  ^fme  (^alvo;  the  minister  of  Portujial;  the  minister 
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of  Bolivia  ami  Mnio.  Caldoron;  tho  ministor  of  Venezuela;  the  minister 
of  Switzerland;  the  minister  of  Norway  and  Mine.  Bryn;  the  minister 
of  Argentina  and  Mrs.  Naon;  the  minister  of  Uruguay  and  Mine,  de 
Pena;  the  minister  of  (luatemala;  the  minister  of  the  Dominican 
Rejmblic  and  Mine.  Peynado;  the  minister  of  Peru  and  Mine.  Pezet; 
the  minister  of  Colombia ;  the  minister  of  Honduras;  the  minister  of 
Denmark;  the  ministi'r  of  Paraguay;  the  minister  of  Panama  and 
Mine.  Morales:  the  minister  of  Nicaragua  and  Mine,  ('hamorro;  the 
minister  of  Ecuador  and  Mine,  ('ordova;  the  minister  of  Haiti;  the 
minister  of  Salvador:  the  Siamese  minister:  the  charge  cralfaires  of 
Persia  and  Mine.  Ali  Ivuli  Khan;  the  charge  d’alfain's  of  Mexico;  the 
charge  d’alfaires  of  (Ireeee:  the  Chinese  charge  d’aifain's  and  Mrs. 
Chang;  the  charge  d’aifaires  of  Cuba  and  Mine,  de  la  Vega-Calderon; 
the  Director  Gc'iieral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  Aim'iiean  Union  and  Mrs.  Yanes;Hon.  HeiiiyD.  Flood; 
lion.  Henry  (’oopi'r  and  Mrs.  Coojier;  Hon.  (leorge  W.  Fairchild  and 
Mrs.  Fairchild;  Hon.  (Vnis  Cline  and  Mrs.  C'line;  Hon.  Josejih  M. 
Levy:  Hon.  William  B.  B.  Aimy  and  Mrs.  Aiiuy:  Hon.  James  M. 
Curley  and  Mrs.  t'urhy;  Hon.  Robert  FL  Difenderfer:  Hon.  William 
B.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Francis;  Hon.  Byron  P.  Harrison;  Hon.  J. 
Charles  Linthieum;  Hon.  Charles  B.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith;  Hon. 
Edward  W.  Townsend  and  Mrs.  Townsend;  Hon.  John  J.  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  Rogers;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Temple;  Hon.  Horace  W.  Vaughan  and 
Mrs.  Vaughan;  Hon.  John  Randall  Walker;  the  Solicitor  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  Mrs.  Folk;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Osborne;  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ckmsular  Service;  the  Chief  C'lerk  of  the  Dejiartment  of  State 
ami  Mrs.  Davis;  the  ('hief  C’lerk  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
Mrs.  Adams:  Mrs.  Carl  von  MayholF;  Mrs.  John  Tolbert:  Mrs.  A.  A. 
•Vilen;  Mrs.  CJiarles  E.  Hagner;  Miss  Mabel  Boardman;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lee:  Mrs.  Oscar  Portner;  Mr.  Manton  M.  Wyvell  and  Mrs.  Wyvell: 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Bauskett  and  Mrs.  Bauskett;  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mrs. 
Kellev:  Mr.  Cooke;  Mr.  McC’athran;  and  Mr.  Hanks. 


IIKADQ0ARTERS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION'  OF  PERU  IN  EUROPE  (OFKTNA  I)E  INFORM AUIONE.S  DEE  GOHIERNO  PEL  PERU  EN 

EUROPA),  AT  0  BOULEVARD  DE  LA  MADELEINE,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

The  propaguiiUa  oHit'c  ol  Peru  at  Paris,  established  in  .\i)ril,  t'Jll,  allurds  a  valuable  and  ready  source  of  information  tor  Eurojwui  nvu'chants,  iaveators,  scholars,  scientists, 

and  prospective  immigrants. 
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THK  mighty  power  of  publicity  has  become  so  well  recognized 
that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  and  corporations  must 
let  the  world  know  what  they  have  to  offer  mankind. 
The  great  European  centers  of  human  congestion,  some  of 
which  are  becoming  almost  unbearable  by  reason  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  know  very  little  of  the  western  world  where  liberty  and 
abundance  offer  reward  for  labor. 

Immigration  has  proved  a  wonderful  upbuilder  to  the  western  na¬ 
tions  of  the  New  World, 
strotchingfromCanadato 
Argentina,  but  the  emi¬ 
grant  has  not,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  reached 
the  rich  lands  of  the  sot¬ 
ting  sun.  Their  meager 
funds  provided  only  a 
passage  over  the  sea  and 
the  first  city  reached 
usuall)’^  proved  a  perma¬ 
nent  new  home. 

The  new  gateway  to 
the  Pacific  shores  attracts 
world-wide  attention, 
and  the  Peruvian  (lov- 
ernment,  I’ecognizing  the 
important  ])art  that  Peru 
is  to  play  in  the  further 
development  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  nations,  has 
(  established  in  Paris  a 
DR.  CARLOS  LARRABURE  Y  CORREA.  propaganda  for  making 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr.  Larrabure  the  Bureau  kllOW  n  her  rich  and  \\  on- 

of  Information  of  I’eru  at  Paris  has  developed  into  an  rforfnl  rp«niirpp<3 
important  orcanization.  Dr.  Larrabure  has  for  many  ul-hui  icauu  o. 
years  been  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  has  occupied  Tn-dnv  n-i  fho  wntle- 

numerous  important  posts,  especially  in  the  Department  ‘V  o 

of  Fomento  (Promotion).  of  affairs  rides  Up 

the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  in  his  costly  limousine,  or  the  man  of 
brawn  and  muscle  saunters  along  this  well-known  street,  the  hand  of 
Peru  is  outstretched  invitingly;  for  conspicuously  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  of  No.  G  of  the  street  named  are  the  words,  “Peru  en 
Europa.”  This  is  the  entrance  to  Peru’s  new  offices  of  pulilicity,  a 
movement  which,  although  started  only  about  two  years  ago,  has 
already  demonstrated  its  popularity  and  value  not  alone  to  the 
llepublic  of  tho  Andes  but  to  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  Peruvian  Government,  it  seems,  made  a  wise  selection  in 
sending  to  the  French  capital  one  of  her  distinguished  sons  in  the 


DR.  CARLOS  LARRABURE  Y  CORREA. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr.  Larrabure  the  Bureau 
of  Information  of  Peru  at  Paris  has  developed  into  an 
important  orcanization.  Dr.  Larrabure  has  for  many 
years  been  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  has  occupied 
numerous  important  posts,  especially  in  the  Department 
of  Fomento  (Promotion). 
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person  of  Dr.  C'arlos  Larrahure  y  Correa,  who  stands  at  the  luaul 
of  tliis  mission  of  commerce.  This  gentleman,  for  several  years 
piior  to  his  present  api)ointment,  was  director  of  the  division  of 
fomento  of  the  Peruvian  (loA'crnment,  and  since  assuming  his  new 
|)ost  he  has  displayed  his  accustomed  energy  in  i)romoting  Ids  coun¬ 
try’s  cause  in  foreign  lands. 

L(‘t  us  enter  the  spacious  (piarters  of  ‘‘Peru  en  Europa”  and  see 
how  interesting  and  important  is  the  new  service.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning,  in  April,  the  work  has  grown  enormously,  and  the  ollices 

are  in  correspondence  with  commercial  liouses  and  individuals  all 
over  Europe,  as  well  as  engaged  in  receiving  visitors  daily  and  telling 
tliem  i)ersonally  of  the  land  of  Pcuu. 

As  already  stated,  the  hureau  is  splendidly  located  on  one  of  tlie 
principal  streets  of  Paris.  Its  rooms  are  very  commodious,  and  the 
museum,  which  it  really  is,  c<tnA'evs  a  vivid  impression  of  what 
Peru  has  to  offer  the  world,  'riiere  are  to  he  seen  and  examiiu'd 
countless  ])roducts  of  Peru.  There  aie  t)S4  different  ores,  4‘25  sam¬ 
ples  of  agricultural  products,  IJ.')  manufactured  articles,  and  i>2~^ 
samples  of  other  i)roducts,  all  t>f  which  are  arranged  in  cases  and  in 
other  convenient  ways  for  ('asy  inspection. 

In  the  department  of  pictures  there  is  an  excellent  collecti«)n  of 
l^eruvian  photographs  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  which 
giv(‘  to  tliosi'  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Peru  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  general  appearances  as  well  as  glimpses  of  some 
of  the  commeirial  and  industrial  accomplishments.  There  are 
also  on  file  in  the  reading  rooms  more  than  1, ()()()  different  pap(‘rs, 
magazines,  and  bulletins,  while  the  lilu'ary  contains  volumes  of 
works  on  Peru.  The  reading  looms  are  o])en  daily  to  the  public, 
where  there  are  also  on  file  the  French  newsiiapers  and  magazines 
and  other  literature. 

The  bureau  also  juiblishes  and  distriliutes  gratis  many  booklets, 
pampldets,  cable  messages,  etc.,  containing  facts  and  news  about 
I’eru.  Many  of  these  sulijects  are  taken  uj)  by  the  press  not  only  of 
France  l)Ut  in  A'arious  other  European  countries,  thus  s])reading 
a  wide  kiunvledge  of  Peru  and  its  ])ossibilities  of  commercial  and 
industrial  expansion. 

In  sjieakuig  of  the  work  and  its  usefulness.  Dr.  Larrahure  said: 

is  not  tlio  l(‘a.«t  ilmiht  a.'j  to  tin*  frn'al  usefulness  of  this  bureau.  Hetorc!  it  was 
established  it  was  impossible  for  Kuro])eau  nations  to  secure  reliable  and  jeroiupt 
information  eoncerniu<;  Peru;  business  men  had  no  authentic  .source  of  information, 
while  the  legations  and  consulates  could  not  ])ro])erly  attend  to  such  service  simjely 
because  between  the  time  they  wrote  to  Lima  askiuf;  for  the  recpiired  data  and  the 
date  of  arrival  of  the  .«ame  the  interested  parties,  being  tired  o!  waiting  so  huig,  would 
give  the  matter  n]>  or  obtain  their  information  from  commercial  hon.^es  or  from  other 
]ieo])le  who,  regarding  the  impiirer  as  a  future  rival,  would  naturally  trj'  to  di.«.suade 
liim  from  doing  anything  in  Peru,  drawing  a  very  poor  picture  of  the  country  or  de¬ 
scribing  it  in  the  most  disparaging  manner. 

.Vt  the  ])resent  time  it  caii  be  triithfidly  .said  that  no  important  business  transaction 
is  carried  out  in  Pern  without  first  consultinir  this  bureau. 


The  death  of  Sr.  Salvador  de  Mexdox^’a,  (lijilonmtist,  states¬ 
man,  and  seholai’,  is  a  loss  not  alone  to  Brazil,  his  native 
land,  hut  to  the  entire  American  continent  throughout 
which  he  was  known,  resjiected,  and  admin'd.  With  his 
decease  a  notable  di])lomatic  and  litc'rarv  career  is  hroujjht  to  a  sudden 
close.  Sr.  Mendonva  served  as  Brazilian  minister  to  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  from  1S91-1S9S.  lie  terminated  his  service 

at  Washington  to  serve  his 
country  in  a  similar  ca])acity 
_  at  Lisbon.  In  referring  to 

his  departiire  at  that  time 
repi’esentative 
newspaj)ers  of  the  Ignited 
States  wrote  feelingly  anent 
the  obligation  of  this  country 
»  to  the  accomplished  retiring 

s^t^atcsn^ 


Ihiited  States  as  a  nation. 
The  late  Sr.  Mendon^a  in¬ 
herited  liberal  political  tend¬ 
encies  from  the  radicals  of 
the  days  of  the  regency.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that 
as  a  young  advocate  at  the 
bar  he  bent  his  energies  for 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  even  aided  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  republican  journal  at  Kio.  Nearly  40  years  ago  he  was 
selected  as  consul  general  to  New  York  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
In  this  capacity  he  zealously  utilized  the  opportunities  for  close  study 
of  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  for  forming  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances  with  jurists  and  statesmen.  He  carried  this  knowledge 
and  broad  experience  to  his  own  country  and  later  became  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  the  transition  period  which  'wdtnessed  the  passing  of 
imperialism  in  Brazil  and  the  planting  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
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zuola.  C’ol.  Scniiii  was  horn  at  Rio  do  Janoiro  So])U'inl)or  22,  1858. 
His  youthful  aspirations  lod  him  into  tho  liohl  of  tolo<jra])hy,  hut  he 
soon  roliiupiisliod  this  work,  and  at  the  aj^o  of  20  hooamo  a  reporter 
on  the  Diario  de  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Later  he  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of 
the  Diario  d(‘  Xotieias.  In  18S(;  h('  entered  the  serviee  of  Jornal  de 
Comnu'reio  and  for  27  years  served  as  an  active  correspondent.  In 
this  ca]>acity  Ik*  gained  reputation  and  lionors  in  Ids  (»wn  and  other 
lands. 

An  illustrious  scientist  was  lost  to  the  intelh'ctual  world  in  the 
(hunise  of  Dr.  .Vi.fkeo  Ri  ssei.  Wai.i.ace.  who  recently  pas.sed  away 
at  hiscountry  hoim'iK'ar  the  villajre  of  Broadstone.  England,  at  the  age 

_  of  t»1.  As  the  codiseov- 

:  -t  erer  with  Darwin  of  the 

'  laws  of  natural  selection, 
he  was  looked  ui)on  as 
_  the  last  of  the  “giants" 

l)elonging  to  that  wonder- 
group  of  English  stu- 
^ ^  dents  that  included  Dar- 

win.  Huxley,  Spencer. 

^  Lyell, 

^  the 

th(' 

ZZ.'  I  he 

"  **•  ^ 

I  Amazonian  forests. 

this  trip  which  afforded 
ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALL.U'E.  luiu  the  opportunity  for 

studying  nature'  in  her 
e'ver-ehanging  wondrous  moods,  enahling  him  to  produce,  in  1855, 
his  paper  “On  the  Law  which  has  Regulate'd  the  Introduction  of 
New  S])ecies.“  Three  years  later  he  wrote  the  e.ssay  which  was  to 
link  his  name  forever  with  Darwin’s  as  the  codiscoverer  of  tlu* 
theory  of  natural  selection. 

Dr.  B'allace  was  horn  on  January  8,  1823,  at  I’sk,  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  and  during  his  youth  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  scienet*. 
While  a  master  at  the  collegiate  school  at  Leicester  he  hecame  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  naturalist  Bates.  Growing  out  of  this  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  the  determination  of  Bates  and  Wallace  to  make  a  natural- 
history  expetlition  to  South  America.  After  gaining  .some  idea  of 
the  specimens  of  South  American  animals  and  plants  then  existing 
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ill  Eiifihind  they  onihnrked  at  Liverpool  on  April  22.  1S4S,  in  a  small 
tradinj;  vessel,  wliieh  reached  the  mouth  of  tin*  Amazon  a  month  later. 
For  the  first  years  they  worked  to<;ether.  hut  suhseipiently  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  Bates  traveling'  some  1 .4()()  miles  up  the  Amazon,  while  Wallace 
explored  the  Rio  X(“>;ro.  Rc'turninfi;  to  Fiijiland  five  years  later  lu' 
published  his  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Nejjro,  and  also  a  small 
hook  on  Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazon.  In  addition  to  his  South 
American  explorations  Dr.  Wallace  di<l  some  remarkable  work  in 
the  Malay  Archipelaf'o,  when*  he  jouriu'ved  some  14,000  miles, 
and  brouiiht  back  a  hujtc* 
collection  of  sjiecimt'ns 
which  are  now  in  the 
Biitish  Museum  and  in  the 
1  lope  (’olh'ction  at  Oxford 
University. 

During'  the  latter  jiart  of 
( fctober  fast, death  biought 
to  a  close  the  life  of  Maj. 

Joseph  Ortox  Kerhey, 
aged  70,  after  a  long  jH'riod 
of  usefulness  and  activity 
in  Latin  American  affairs. 

Maj.  Kerhey  was  born  in 
Fort  ]..oudon.  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1841.  M'henaboy 
he  learned  telegrajdiyin  the 
offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  expert 
knowledge  gained  by  this 
ex])erienc('  led  to  a  call  for 
him  by  Secretary  of  War 
Scott  to  become  a  teh'g- 
lYipher  in  the  service  of  the 
.\rmy,  which  he  joined  in 
1801.  lie  servetl  through 
the  war,  riding  with  Custer 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  telegraph  scout,  and  resigned  in  1805. 
He  then  became  press  telegrajih  reporter  in  the  Senate  gallery.  In 
1889  he  was  a])pointcd  by  Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine  as  consul 
to  Para  (Belem),  Brazil,  with  explicit  instructions  to  investigate 
the  proiluct  of  india  rubber  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  the 
probable  uses  of  it  in  the  future.  In  1891 ,  having  resigned  this  oflice, 
he  returned  to  South  America  for  private  commercial  interests,  went 
up  the  Amazon  River,  crossed  the  Andes  to  Pacasmayo,  in  Peru,  and 
came  back  to  the  United  States  along  the  west  coast  and  across  Pan¬ 
ama.  In  1894  he  was  again  sent,  in  the  employ  of  heavv  rubber  invest- 
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ors,  into  Brazil;  but  on  this  trij)  lie  went  first  to  Buenos  Aires,  then 
across  the  Andes  (by  mule)  to  Sant  iaj^o,  Valparaiso  in  Chile,  to  Mollendo 
in  Peru,  and  af^ain  across  the  mountains  throuf'h  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
From  hi're  he  worked  his  way  throu'jh  the  wilderness  on  horse  or  mule 
back,  in  canoes,  on  foot,  or  floating  on  rafts  in  the  Ucayali,  Maranon, 
and  Amazon  Rivers  to  Manaos  and  Para.  In  1807  he  was  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Tehuantepec  studying  rubber  cultivation,  and  in  1808  he  made 
a  third-trip  to  the  Amazon  region  for  the  same  jnirjiose.  During  the 
War  with  Sjiain  he  joined  tlu*  Army  in  Cuba  hy  approval  of  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay,  1800-1000.  Maj.  Kerhey  resumed 
newsjiaper  work  in  ItlOl,  hut  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  1007.  While  with  the  Pan  American  Union 

_  he  made  one  trip  to  the 

-  .  •’ '  Amazon,  in  1008,  and  on 

resigning  in  1911  he  made 
another.  Besides 

’  ■  '^%'j  .  numerous  reports  on  his 

.  '  '  travels  Maj.  Kerhey  is 

vT*  '  ^  author  of  three 

f  '  J?  ■  books — the  Boy  Spy,  The 

-  ^  Land  of  To-morrow,  and  An 

iJjt. '  *  IV®  American  Consul  in  Ama- 

zonia,  in  which  he  has  given 
' ■ ^  world  his  varied  ex- 

*4-  ■  periences  both  during  the 

Civil  \Var  in  South 

America.  The 

living  at  \Vashington,  D.  C., 


M’ith  the  demise  of 
Edmund  Pike  Graves,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  the  North 
American  colony  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  lost  one 
of  its  respected  members 
and  active  workers  in  pro¬ 
moting  friendly  relations  between  the  sister  Republics  of 
Argentina  and  the  United  States.  The  late  Mr.  Graves  was 
born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  October  4,  1856.  Ilis  father  was 
prominent  in  the  shijiping  business,  and  from  [earliest  youth 
Edmund  was  familiar  with  South  x\.merica.  As  a  boy,  fur¬ 
thermore,  he  saw  M’illiam  Mlieelwright  and  from  him  [heard  and 
learned  much  about  the  southern  continent  which  fascinated  him  and 
stimulated  a  longing  to  live  there.  In  1808  this  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  when  he  took  over  the  business  of  exporting  wool  at 
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Buenos  Aires,  a  concern  established  as  far  back  as  lcS2S  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Charles  F.  Perry,  who  was  also  a  hij'hly  respected 
citizen  of  the  United  States  livintf  in  Argentina  for  nearly  40  years. 
Until  his  death  on  September  21 ,  191.3,  Mr.  Edmund  Pike  Graves  was 
engaged  in  business  at  Buenos  Aires  and  was  also  identified  with  a 
number  of  organizations  in  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  North  American  Society  of  the  River  Plate  and  was  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  time  of  decease.  Mi-.  Graves  was  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  raised  funds  for  the  statue  of  Washington  now 
standing  in  Palermo  Park,  the  gift  of  the  North  American  colony 
to  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  occasion  of  the  Argentine  Cen¬ 
tenary.  The  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Graves  was  a  severe 
shock  to  the  host  of  business 
and  social  acquaintances 
which  he  had  acquired 
through  his  many  years  of 
residence  at  the  Argentine 
capital. 

The  elevation  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Branxer,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
to  the  ])residency  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  ability  and  scientific 
attainments  of  this  well- 
known  scholar.  Dr.  Brun¬ 
ner’s  work  in  geology  and 
othei'  branches  of  science 
has  not  been  confined  to  his 
native  country,  as  he  ])er- 
formed  imj)ortant  services 
as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Geological  Commission  of 
Brazil  in  1874-1877,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  made 
several  journeys  to  that  Republic  as  a  leader  of  scientific  expeditions. 
In  1882-83  he  was  agent  of  the  United  States  Dejiartment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Brazil,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  1883  he 
was  appointed  to  a  position  with  the  geological  survey  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  until  chosen  professor  of  geology  in 
Indiana  University  in  1885.  From  1887  to  1893  Mr.  Branner  was 
geologist  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  position  he  left  to  accept 
the  chair  of  geology  in  Stanford  University,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  until  elected  head  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Branner’s  inter¬ 
est  in  Brazil  and  her  sister  Republics  of  Latin  America  is  not  confined 
to  purely  scientific  investigations,  but  extends  over  the  broad  field 
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of  political,  social,  and  economic  development.  He  is  the  possessor 
of  a  library  of  some  7,000  volumes,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Braziliana  to  be  found  outside  of  Brazil.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  securinfr  the  noted  scholar  and  diplomatist,  Dr.  Oliveira  luma,  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  Brazil  and  Latin 
America  at  Stanford  University.  John  (,’asper  Branner  was  born 
in  New  Market,  Tenn.,  in  ISoO,  and  after  bein<y  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  State  entered  (’ornell,  <;i-aduatin<^  in  1874  with 
the  dej'ree  of  B.  S.  In  1SS.7  Indiana  Lhiiversity  conferred  upon  him 
-  the  (le<rree  of  Ph.  1).,  and 

rious  deirrees 
tion  of  his  attainments. 
In  188J  he  married  to 
Miss  Susan  1).  Kennedy,  of 

^  Oneida,  N.Y.  Dr.  Bramu'r 

f  ~  has  written  much  for  maga- 

W-  ~  zines  and  scientific  papers, 

and  as  as.sociate  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Geology  his 

'  writings  have  1)een  widelv 

road.  He  is  a  member  of 
j  -  the 

of  a  number  of  scientific 

societies  in  the  United 

States.  Dr.  Branner  takes 
to  his  new  position  a  ripe 
scholarship,  and  will  doubt  - 
less  advance  the  work  of 
Stanford  University  and 
the  cause  of  learning  in 
manv  wavs. 


recogni 


t)U.  AhREKT  A.  OIESECKE, 

Young  North  American  who  is  president  of  the  fniversity  of 
Cuzco  and  is  otherwise  active  in  the  educational  activities 
of  Peru. 


Of  the  many  cultui-cd  young  Xortli  Americans  who  have  gone  to 
Latin  countries  to  seek  their  careers,  perhaps  none  enjo}'  a  mort* 
cnvialile  reputation  than  Albert  A.  Giesecke.  Thoroughly  trained 
in  the  best  schools  and  colh'ges  of  the  United  States  and  Europtt, 
this  young  educator  is  working  wonders  in  the  famous  citv  of  the 
Incas,  Cuzco,  which  for  several  years  has  been  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
When  the  Peruvian  Government  was  looking  for  a  young  man 
fully  competent  to  advance  the  commercial  education  of  that  coun¬ 
try  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Giesecke,  and  although  he  has  been  in 
Peru  for  only  about  four  ycfirs.  lu*  luis  accomplished  much  and  at  the 
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same  time  has  emioared  liimself  to  the  j)eople  in  many  ways.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  hitter  fact  it  may  ho  noted  that  lie  was  promoted  to 
the  jiresidency  of  the  University  of  Cuzco,  and  still  later  was  made 
a  member  of  the  cit}’  council  of  the  same  place — strong  indications 
of  Ids  ability  and  general  worthiness  as  a  man  ami  as  an  educator. 
.Vlhert  Anthony  (Tiesecke  was  horn  in  Pliiladelphia  in  1883,  and 
reci'ived  his  early  education  in  tlie  pulilic  schools  of  that  city.  Tn 
19(11’  lie  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  1908  Cornell  Uidversity  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Ph.  1).  Later  he  pursued  courses  in  (Jermany  and  France, 

returid?ig  to  the  United  _ 

States  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  instructor  in  polit¬ 
ical  sciences  in  Cornell  and 
still  later  in  tin*  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Another 
honor  fell  to  Prof.  (Jit'secke 
in  1912  when  the  Peruvian 
(lovernment  named  him  as 
the  director  of  the  census 
a  duty  which  he  performed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  conciTned.  lie  is  a 
nu'mher  of  many  hairm'd 
societies,  not  only  in  Peru 
l)ut  in  theUnited  States  and 
Furojie.  while  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  given  him 
a  wide  rejnitation  as  a 
writer  and  thinker  on  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 


Few  young  di])lomats 
have  had  a  more  varied 
assignment  to  posts  of  duty 
than  Adolfo  Diaz  Ko.mero,  who  recently  became  the  consul  general 
of  Bolivia  at  Belem  del  Para,  Brazil.  Some  yeai-s  ago  the  Bolivian 
(lovernment  sent  Sr.  Romero  to  Washington  as  attache  of  its  lega¬ 
tion:  later  he  was  ajipointed  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  delegation 
to  the  Pan  American  Conference  in  Mexico  ('ity,  and  still  later  young 
Romero  was  made  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  in  London. 
From  the  English  metrojiolis  his  duties  called  him  to  many  cities  of 
continental  Europe  as  well  as  to  Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Brazil, 
respectively.  In  the  latter  country  he  performed  the  duties  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Brazil-Bolivia  Boundary  ('ommission,  which  adjusted 
the  limits  of  the  two  Republics  after  the  Acre  (luestion  had  been 
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settled  by  dijdomutic  means.  A  thoroughly  cultured  gentleman  and 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  Sr.  Romero  was  a  general  favorite  in  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  in  Washington,  and  his  many  friends  in  this  country 
as  well  as  those  in  Europe  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  promotion 
to  the  position  of  consul  general  at  Para.  Owing  to  the  recent  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Wadeira-Mamore  Railway  and  its  extension  into 
Bolivia  at  Riberalta,  the  consular  jiost  at  Para  becomes  of  greater 
importance  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  expected  that  larger  quantities 
of  Bolivian  rubber  and  other  products  destined  for  Europe  and  North 

America  will  be  shipped  by 
the  new  rail  route  and 
thence  down  the  Amazon. 
The  Bolivian  Government 
is  therefore  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  such  an  able 
and  painstaking  official  as 
Sr.  Romero  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  growing  Brazilian 
city,  through  which  must 
pass  enormous  quantities 
of  Bolivian  products. 


In  the  promotion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  White  Handley  to 
the  position  of  consul  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  at 
Callao,  Peru,  from  his  post 
as  consul  to  Naples,  Italy, 
there  is  returned  to  Latin 
America  an  off'cial  who  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in 
Pan  American  affairs.  Mr. 
Handley  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  ship- 
j)ing  and  trading  business 
in  the  West  Indies  and  ^’enezuela.  In  this  section  of  the  Caribbean  he 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  jieoples  and  customs  of  the 
southern  Rejniblics,  so  that  wdien  he  entered  the  consular  service  in 


I’lioto  b}’  Ilai  i  is.K»  in;;. 

WILLIAM  WHITE  HANDLEY, 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at  Callao,  Peru. 


1904,  as  vice  consul  at  Trinidad,  he  assumed  his  duties  in  a  well- 
equipped  manner.  Later  in  that  year  Mr.  Handley  was  named  con¬ 
sular  agent  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  and  the  next  year  (June  5,  1905)  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul  at  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic. 
After  a  brief  period  of  service  in  that  country  he  was  transferred  tt) 
Trinidatl,  and  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  pleasure  to  return  and 
take  charge  of  the  post  where  he  commenced  his  consular  career  as  a 
subordinate.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Handley  was  transferred  to  the 
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consulate  general  at  Boina  in  the  Kongo  Free  State.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  important  post  at  Naples, 
Italy.  Here  he  remained  until  November,  1913,  when  many  years 
of  faithfid  service  won  for  him  the  before-mentioned  promotion  of 
consid  general,  and  he  was  reassigned  to  the  Latin  American  j)o.st 
at  Callao,  Peru. 


Of  the  many  young  men  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Latin  America  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  special  lines  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  splendid  advantages  of  post-graduate  work  offered 
by  our  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  perhaps  few 
are  more  ])romising  than 
Sr.  Cesar  Zeeaya,  a  young 
Chilean  mining  engineer, 
who  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  some  months. 

Sr.  Zelaya  was  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Chilean  Oov- 
ernment  to  pursue  further 
studies  in  the  art  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  mining  and  to  famil¬ 
iarize  himself  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  coal  and  oil 
deposits  and  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  means  of  working  these 
industries.  For  some 
months  Sr.  Zelaya  was  a 
student  at  Columl)ia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  later  traveled 
throughout  the  United 
States,  devoting  much  time 
to  the  mining  sections,  nioto  i.,v  HHiris-Kwinir. 

where  he  observed  and  seSor  don  (  esak  zelaya. 

studied  the  mines  and  their  Mining  engineer  from  chile  who  is  conducting  special  inves- 
.  ,  ,  ,  tigations  hi  the  United  States. 

various  phases  and  the 

practical  methods  of  working  them.  Sr.  Zelaya,  although  only 
31  years  of  age,  has  had  considerable  mining  experience  in  his 
native  country,  having  been  engaged  with  his  father  in  numer¬ 
ous  mining  enterprises  of  both  a  public  and  private  nature.  As 
an  additional  token  of  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  worth  Sr. 
Zelaya  has  been  designated  by  his  country  as  a  delegate  to  various 
important  international  gatherings  which  have  recently  convened 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  Among  these  were  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Geological  Congress,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  August,  1913;  and 
the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Students,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
August-September,  1913. 


DlNNKIt  IX  IIOXOU  OF  SKFHKTAHV  OF  STATK  HHYAX. 

In  another  column  of  tlic  Bfi-letix  then*  is  puhlished  an  account 
of  the  dinner  ^iven  in  lionor  of  tin*  Si'cretarv  of  State  and  Mis.  Bryan 
1)V  the  Committee  on  Fon'ijrn  Atfaiis  of  tin*  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States,  on  Saturday,  fhmuary  17,  1914,  in  tlie 
Had  of  the  Americas  of  tin*  Pan  American  Union  Buildinij.  Hon. 
Hi'iiry  D.  Flood,  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  juesided  as  toast¬ 
master,  introduced  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  hriei  address  in  which 
he  paid  fittin>r  trihuti*  to  Mr.  Biyan’s  elTorts  to  establish  by  interna¬ 
tional  treaties  the  basis  for  universal  jieaee.  Secretary  Bryan  rejilied 
in  an  appropriate  addiess.  extracts  from  which  are*  also  (pioti'd. 

Xtunn  AMKKICAX  IIAXKS  IX  .SOFTH  AMKKK'A. 

'Phe  passage  by  ('onirri'ss  of  the  new  (‘urri'iiev  hill,  known  as  the 
F(‘(h‘ral  Kes(>rv(*  Act.  holds  out  ('nconra<;i*nient  for  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  devi'lopnu'nt  of  trade  lu'tween  the  United  vStates  and 
tin*  countries  of  South  America.  For  many  years  it  has  been  eon- 
teiuh'd  that  one  of  the  obstacles  in  tin*  (h'velopnu'iit  of  the  foreijrn 
trade  of  this  countiy  lias  lu'cn  tin*  hick  of  adeipiate  hankinji  facilitii's, 
and  especially  has  thi<  Ix'en  true  of  the  South  American  eountiiis 
where  Europc'an  hanks  and  their  branches  have  been  called  u|)on  to 
negotiate  and  transact  commercial  exchan<res  for  the  North  AiiK'iiean 
business  concern.  By  the  ti'rms  of  this  lU'W  act.  howcAi'i'.  as  con- 
taiiK'd  in  section  2o.  which  deals  with  tin*  establishment  ol  forei<rn 
hanks,  then*  is  every  ri'ason  to  helii've  that  bi'foie  lon^  there  wiM  hi* 
established  in  tin*  'eadinj;  eonmiercial  ci'iiters  of  South  .America 
branches  of  North  American  banks.  In  fact,  from  ii'liable  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand,  actual  protrrc'ss  in  this  direction  is  already  beinj;  inadi'. 
and  active  steps  are  now  beinir  taki'ii  by  niori'  than  one  <t:rou])  of 
bankeis  to  thoroufrldy  investijiate  the  fii'ld.  If  the  reports  receivi'd 
an*  favorable,  branches  will  very  shortly  la*  opi'iatinjr  in  such  ci'iiteis 
as  Rio  de  Janeirm  Brazil;  Bui'iios  Airi's.  Ar<;('ntine  Republic;  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile;  Lima,  Peru;  and  iirobahly  at  other  jioints.  The 
Pan  American  Union  has  been  workin<r  imrinnitt'iiirly  for  many  yeai’s 
to  secure  this  act  of  the  United  Stati's  (’on<rress.  which  will  jiermit 
such  bankin<r  I'Xtensions  in  South  America  and  to  jiei-snade  North 
American  bankei’s  to  ('iiti'r  that  territory.  The  South  American 
countries  and  business  interests  are  favorably  disjiosed  toward  this 
movement  bi'cause  it  will  help  them  as  well  as  tin*  United  States  in 
their  commercial  relations. 
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THE  rXITED  STATES  AIIXISTEH  TO  PAHAOTAY. 

lion.  Daniel  Francis  Mooney,  whose  appointment  as  envoy  extraor- 
tlinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Paraguay 
has  recently  been  conlirmed,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  min- 
isti'r  resident  to  Paraguay  since  1870,  when  tlie  missions  at  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay  were  assigned  to  the  same  diplomatic  representative,  and 
liave  been  continued  so  until  the  reestablishment  of  a  separate  legation 
at  Asuncion  by  Congress,  in  December,  1913.  Mr.  Mooney  was  boi  ii  at 
St.  Marys,  Ohio,  danuaiy  10,  ISbo.  lie  atteiuhal  the  public  sclu  ds 
ol  that  city,  and  in  1883  received  an  ap])ointment  from  Gen.  Ben 
LeFevre  as  a  cadet  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  but  owing  to  a  slight  visual  defect  was  j)rev(‘nt(‘d  from  a 
career  in  the  Army.  He  then  taught  school  for  a  while,  lattu-  jnii- 
suing  a  course  of  legal  studies  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1894.  In  189() 
he  was  elected  solicitor  of  his  native  city  and  filled  the  oflicc  for 
two  terms  of  two  years  each.  In  1908  Mr.  Mooney  was  honored 
with  election  to  the  State  senate  of  Ohio  and  served  tlierein  for  a 
full  term  of  two  years.  In  1912  he  was  again  returned  to  the  senate 
and  elected  chairman  of  the  important  committee  on  finance  of  that 
body. 


ANMVEKSAKY  OF  THE  INTEKXATIONAL  HUKEAU  OF  CENTKAE  AMERICA. 

An  interesting  celebration  took  place  at  Guatemala  City,  Guate¬ 
mala,  on  December  20,  1913,  the  anniversary  date  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Central  America.  At  the  ha])])y 
instance  of  the  delegates  to  this  international  bureau  a  s])('cial  session 
was  called  for  that  day  to  which  were  also  invited  Dr.  Luis  Toledo 
llerrarte,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel 
Kcheverrla  y  Vidaurre,  minister  of  Guatemala  to  Salvador;  Sr.  Lie. 
Adrian  Recinos,  assistant  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  and  the  chief  of  the  protocol,  Sr.  Lie.  Federico  Sdenz  <!(> 
Tejada.  Sr.  Lie.  Jos6  Pinto,  tin*  acting  chairman,  delivered  an 
enthusiastic  address  expressive  of  the  patriotism  and  the  ideals  com¬ 
mon  to  the  countries  of  Central  America,  and  yielded  the  ])residing 
chair  to  the  eminent  secretary  of  foreign  relations.  Dr.  Toledo  ller¬ 
rarte.  The  latter  accepted  the  honor  in  a  fitting  speech  marked  by 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  everything  pertaining  to  the  prosjierity 
and  happine.ss  of  Central  America.  A  proposal  was  submitted  at  this 
se.ssion  to  jilace  in  the  international  bureau  next  year  five  bronze' 
busts  of  historic  characters,  each  country  naming  its  own  illustrious 
hero. 


EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  development  of  educational  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America,  involving  an  interchange  of  professors  as 
well  as  of  students,  several  gi’atifying  plans  have  been  announced 
22055  |{un.  1  14 - (i 
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within  tlie  past  few  months.  On  behalf  of  the  Argentine  (lovernment 
it  is  stated  that  the  Argentine  ('ongress  is  now  considering  a  recom¬ 
mendation  providing  for  sending  to  the  United  States  annually  a 
number  of  high-grade  students  from  the  four  national  universities  of 
that  country.  Sr.  Dr.  Komulo  S.  Xaon,  the  Argentine  minister,  is 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  effecting  this  interchange.  The  ('hilean 
minister  at  Washington,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suftrez  Mujica,  re{)resent- 
ing  the  national  university  of  his  country,  is  conducting  negotiations 
with  one  of  the  great  universities  in  the  United  States  providing  for 
an  annual  exchange  of  jirofessors  and  students,  which  it  is  expected 
will  begin  with  the  next  academic  year.  Sr.  Dr.  ('arlos  Maria  de 
Pena,  minister  from  Uruguay,  is  preparing  to  take  up  a  proposal  for 
a  similar  exchange  with  the  national  university  of  his  country.  This 
activity,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  merely  the  forerunner  of  similar  efforts 
jiroviding  for  an  interchange  of  professors  and  students  between  all 
the  American  universities.  As  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  influence  for  the  promotion  of  better 
understanding  between  countries  than  the  intimate  acipiaintance  and 
association  of  its  representative  men  as  is  made  possible  by  such  an 
interchange  of  students  and  teachei's.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  jirogress  is  being  made  with  the  organization  of 
an  educational  section  in  the  office  of  the  Pan  American  Union  which 
will  perform  a  most  jiractical  work  in  exchanging  information  among 
universities,  professors,  and  students  of  the  American  nations. 


NEW  YEAR  GREETING  OF  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

In  his  efforts  to  develop  a  world-wide  sentiment  for  international 
peace  and  welfare,  Mr.  Andrew  ('arnegie  has  this  year  circidated  above 
his  signature  a  New  Year  greeting  card  containing  an  impressive 
monograph  on  the  barbarity  of  human  warfare,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  striking  paragraphs: 

TJie  foulest  blot  remaining  upon  so-called  civilized  man,  beyond  question,  is  the 
killing  of  each  other.  That  he  has  ceased  to  eat  his  fellows  after  killing  them  matters 
nothing  to  the  slain  and  little  to  the  survivors.  It  is  the  killing  of  each  other  that 
stamps  man  still  the  savage.  That  this  practice  is  not  soon  to  pass  away  from  civilized 
man  is  unthinkable,  since  history  proves  that  from  age  to  age,  by  a  law  of  his  beiig;, 
he  has  been  slowly  yet  surely  developing  from  the  beast;  hence  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  there  is  no  end  to  his  ui)ward  march  to  perfection. 

******* 

We  send  this  NewA’car  greeting,  January  1,  1914,  strong  in  the  faith  that  interna¬ 
tional  peace  is  soon  to  ’prevail,  thru  sev'eral  of  the  great  powers  agreeing  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  arbitration  under  international  law,  the  pen  thus  proving  mitier 
than  the  sword. 

Ill  view  of  the  special  interest  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  always  man¬ 
ifested  in' the  countries  of  Latin  America  as  evidenced  by  his  generous 
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toward  the  erection  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  tlie 
(’entral  American  Court  of  Justice  at  Cartago,  ('osta  Rica,  and  to 
other  such  agencies  of  peace,  a  correspondent  of  the  WestCoast  Leader, 
an  English  newspaper  published  in  Lima,  Peru,  recently  intervdewed 
Mr.  Carnegie  at  his  home  in  New  York  City.  It  is  regretted  that  the 
limitations  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  the  word  j^icture 
that  the  writer  paints  of  the  charming  home  life  which  he  found  on 
liis  visit  to  the  Carnegie  mansion.  We  quote,  however,  the  following 
reply  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  a  (piestion  regarding  his  views  on  Latin 
.\merica : 

■‘Ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  I’an  .Amerii-aii  ( '()ii>;r(‘ss  in  1889,  said  ^^r.  ( 'aiiicgie. 
■‘when  Mr.  Blaine  asked  for  iny  cooperation.  I  liave  felt  the  friendliest  and  most 
sympathetic  intere.st  in  Latin  America.  .My  expraience  in  tliose  days  was  ilhiminal- 
inir,  and  I  was  agreeably  snrpri.sed  at  the  type  of  men  who  I'aine  as  delegates  to  that 
congress.  From  that  time  I  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  sonthcvn  peoples,  ami 
I  have  been  able  to  do  something  by  a.ssisting  toward  the  erection  of  tliat  wonderful 
Idiihling  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  During  that  meeting  I  made  some  lasting 
friendships. 

“Sa\'  to  the  peopleof  your  New  World  that  I  would  do  anything  toward  helping  tlu' 
cause  of  peace  with  them,  and  that  1  fervently  ho])e  tliat  a  solution  may  be  found  very 
shortly  in  order  that,  with  the  o])euing  of  tlie  canal,  the  ships  of  the  world  may  find  on 
the  great  W(>st  coast  busy  nations  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  their  mutual  l)eiu“fit 
and  mankind.” 


r.VlTKl)  STATUS  UNIVKHSJTJUS  AND  LATIN  A.MKKICA. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of  the  various  countries 
of  Latin  America,  special  jtri/.es  have  from  time  to  lime  been  offered 
by  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  for  student  essays 
and  contributions.  It  is  always  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that,  the  Bulletin  has  commented  on  this  ])articular  method  of 
directing  attention  to  the  fascinating  field  of  study  offered  by 
these  countries.  At  this  time  we  congratulate  the  unknown  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  generosity  and  desire  for  closer  Pan  American  relations 
have  ins])ired  him  to  offer  to  Princeton  University  an  annual  pri/.»‘ 
of  §100  to  be  awarded  to  that  undergraduate  who  j)resents,  in  an 
open  competition,  the  best  (‘ssay  on  Argentine  history.  As  indicative* 
of  the  interest  already  e.xisting  in  the  great  L'nited  States  universities, 
attention  is  called  to  the  January,  1914.  issue  of  the  American 
Hist  orical  Review,  in  which  is  ])ublished  a  list  of  the  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tions  in  history  now  in  progress  for  the  current  year.  Of  the  I’J 
doctoral  theses  which  are  concerned  with  America  outside  the  Unit«*d 
States,  8  deal  with  phases  of  Latin  American  historical  and  ])olit- 
ical  development;  but  still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  these  8 
subjects  have  been  presented  in  7  ditf«Tent  universities  located  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States. 


PbotoKfAph  by  Harris-Kwinp. 

SKXOK  DON  MANUKL  DE  LA  VKGA-CALDER6n, 
Chare*’  d’Aflaires  of  Cuba  at  Washineton,  D.  C. 
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THE  SIXTH  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Tegucigaljni,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
dated  January  1,  1914,  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  conveyed  the 
news  that  the  Sixth  Central  American  ('onference  opened  its  sessions 
on  that  day  and  in  that  cajiital  in  compliance  with  the  treaties  of 
Washington.  In  addition  to  the  distinguished  delegates  from  the 
five  Keimblics  of  Central  America,  the  opening  meeting  was  attended 
by  Sr.  Dr.  Mariano  V4squez,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of 
Honduras,  and  Sr.  Lie.  Francisco  Xolasco,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
foreign  relations.  The  regular  delegates  included  Sr.  Lie.  Carlos 
Lara,  from  Costa  Kica;  Sr.  Dr.  Victor  Sfinchez  Ocana,  from  (luate- 
mala:  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Jos6  Bustillo,  president,  from  Honduras  :  Sr.  Don 
Emilio  Alvarez,  secretary,  from  Nicaragua;  and  Sr.  Dr.  Manuel  1. 
Morales,  from  El  Salvador.  The  executive  officials  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  extend  their  greetings  to  the  Central  American 
Conference  and  join  with  them  in  sincere  wishes  for  the  highest 
achievements  of  jieace  and  jirosperity  for  the  countries  of  Central 
America. 


CONSUL  GENERAL  OF  NICARAGUA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Pan  American  I'nion  extends  congratulations  to  Sr.  Don 
Ernesto  Solorzano  D.,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  consul 
general  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  in  New  York  City.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  consulate  general  are  at  66  Reaver  Street.  In  pre¬ 
senting  these  greetings  the  Bulletin  takes  advantage  of  the  opjior- 
tunity  to  wish  Sr.  Solorzano  success  in  his  new  position,  and  to 
ex])ress  the  hope  that  there  may  be  the  fullest  coojieration  between 
this  organization  and  his  office  in  the  promotion  of  peace,  commerce, 
and  friendship,  not  alone  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States, 
but  between  all  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


THE  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

In  the  magazine  section  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  review 
at  some  length  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  formerly 
United  States  Minister  to  S]iain,  and  a  publicist  of  note,  entitled 
“The  Jurisprudence  of  Latin  America,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Virginia  Law  Review  for  October,  1913.  The  article  deals  with 
the  results  of  the  fusion  within  the  Latin  American  countries  since 
the  close  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  two  immortal  products 
of  Roman  and  English  law,  and  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner 
indicative  of  the  scholarly  mind  and  l)road  judicial  training  of  its 
author. 
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JIAKVAHD  UNIVERSITY  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  Hurvjird  Alumni  Bulletin  for  December  10,  1913,  appears 
an  interesting  editorial  comment  on  the  visit  to  South  America  of 
several  meml)ers  of  its  faculty  acc,)mpanying  the  party  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  months  from  April  to  July,  1913. 
'Phese  jiarticular  members  traveled  as  envoys  of  Harvard  University 
accredited  to  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  South  America. 
Referring  to  the  reception  accorded  them,  the  writer  states: 

The  representatives  t>f  Harvard  were  received  with  great  courtesy  and  hospitality 
by  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  and  the  authorities  of  the'universities,  colleges, 
and  high  schools  (liceos)  of  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the’Argentine,  Uruguay, 
and  Brazil.  Everywhere  they  encountered  a  strong  desire  for  the  establishing  of 
close  relations  between  South  American  institutions  and  Harvard. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  also  stated  that  a  graduate  of  Harvard  has 
endowed  a  professorship  of  Latin  American  history  and  economics  in 
Harvard  University. 


REPORT  OF  RECEIVER  GENERAL  VICK. 

Congratidations  are  due  Hon.  Walker  W.  Vick  for  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Dominican  customs  receivershij)  under  the  American- 
Dominican  convention  of  1907,  which  has  just  been*issued  from  the 
ollice  of  the  receiver  general  and  to  which  reference’was  made  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  rejiort  contains  an  interesting  and 
instructive  statement  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  emphasized 
by  convincing  observations  and  recommendations,  which  reveal  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  conditions  of  that  country  by  the  receiver  general. 


THE  COLOMRIAN  COM.MERCIAL  CLUB. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in  New  York  City  under  the 
name  of  the  Colombian  Commercial  (Jub  an  association  the  objects 
of  which  are  to  bring  into  closer  touch  Colombian  citizens  in  the 
United  States  with  the  American  investing  public,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  great  opportunities  for  profitable  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  to  maintain  appropriate  headquarters  where  strangers  from 
Colombia  arriving  in  this  country  may  be  received.  A  library,  read¬ 
ing  room,  and  an  information  bureau  are  also  to  be  features  of  the  club. 
In  this  way  it  is  hojied  to  keep  the  two  countries  in  closer  touch 
with  each  other.  The  odicers  are:  Honorary^presidents,  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Sehor  Don  Julio  Betancourt,  Colombian  ‘Minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Escobar,  Consul  General  of  Colombia  in 
New  York  City;  Sr.  Don  Miguel  Camacho  Roldan,  Dean  of  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Colony  of  New  York;  pre.sident,  Dr.  .Alejandro  Andrade; 
vice-])resident,  Earl  Harding;  treasurer,  Heliodoro  Londofio;  secre¬ 
tary,  F.  O.  Altinger.  The  Pan  American  Union  extends  its  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  oflicers  and  wishes  for  the  club  a  fruitful  and 
prosperous  existence. 


SKXOK  DON  UOBKHTO  AN'CIZAU, 

First  Secretary  of  the  ('olombiaii  Location  at  Washincton,  I).  ('. 
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NINETEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONORE.SS  OF  AMERICANLSTS. 

Proliininarv  notice  has  just  hocn  issued  of  the  first  session  of  tlie 
Nineteenth  International  Confjress  of  Americanists  which  will  he 
held  at  Washin<!:ton,  1).  from  Monday,  October  5,  to  Saturday, 
October  10.  1014.  Pursuant  to  arrangements  made  at  the  last 
coiiftress,  which  met  in  London  durinj;  the  summer  of  1912,  the 
‘'atherin"  of  1014  will  meet  in  America  in  two  sessions,  the  first  at 
Washin<;ton,  1).  C’.,  and  the  second  at  La  Pa/.,  Bolivia.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  ses.sion  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  cooperation  with  the  several  universities  of  this  city, 
the  Anthropolojiical  Society  of  Washin<;ton.  and  the  Wa.shin"ton 
Society  of  the  Archaeoloftical  Institute  of  America.  The  meetinj^s 
will  take  place  in  the  new  l)uildin<i;  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  Further  particulars  may  Ix'  obtained  from  members  of 
the  orfiani/.inji:  committee,  which  has  as  its  officers  William  IT.  Holmes, 
chairman;  Ale§  Hrdli6ka,  secretary;  and  Ularence  F.  Norment, 
treasurer,  of  Washin<;ton.  1).  C. 


EX-PRESIDENT  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  IN  CHILE. 

The  ollice  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  so  many  re¬ 
quests  for  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Chilean  minister, 
Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  wrote  to  the  Washington  Times 
December  27,  1913,  in  regard  to  the  visit  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
to  Santiago,  Chile,  that  it  is  reproduced  below: 

To  the  Editor  The  Washikoton  Times,  Citi/. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  the  22d  instant,  under  the  headins;  of  “The  Chilean 
Incident”— framed  in  sober  and  deferential  terms,  (luite  different  from  the  articles 
]>ul)lished  in  other  newspapers— -leads  me  to  address  you  these  few  lines  in  order  to 
ri'Ctify  some  facts  and  interpretations. 

1  n  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  comi)limentary  references  to  my  country 
contained  in  your  article,  and  I  am  esjiecially  apjireciativeof  the  interest  which  it  shows 
lor  a  wiser  cultivation  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Chile. 

Sec(»ndly,  permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion  1  possess,  Mr.  Marcial  Martinez  was  not  designated  by  the  Chilean  Government  to 
be  its  sj)okesman.  He  being  the  ranking  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Santiago — which  institution  extende'’'  to  Mr.  Rmisevelt  the  invitation  to  go  to 
Chile-  -Mr.  Martinez  was  chosen  to  represent  the  university  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rec(*])tion  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Therefore,  there  was  no  such  “Government  spokesman” 
as  it  has  been  stated,  and  consequently  it  could  not  have  happened  that  “the  Chilean 
administration  deliberately  took  adv'antage  of  the  occasion  to  get  itself  on  record  re¬ 
garding  the  Monroe  doctrine.” 

When  the  Chilean  Government  wishes  to  express  an  ojiinion  it  does  not  resort  to  in¬ 
direct  means,  but  expresses  it  openly  through  its  minister  for  foreign  affairs  or  through 
its  representatives  abroad. 

Allow  me'now  to  say  that  it  is  not  entirely  exact  that  there  exists  in  Chile  an  ill  will 
toward  the  United  States.  Americana  living  there,  and  likewise  those  who  have  visited 
the  countryjwith  some  spirit  of  observation,  can  bear  witne.sa  to  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  Chile- 
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ans  and  that  they  never  spare  an  ojiportnnity  to  welcome,  frankly  and  cordially,  the 
cdtizens  of  this  country. 

The  visits  of  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Rcxjsevelt  himself  are  quite  recent,  and  certainly 
those  distinjniished  citizens  can  attest  to  this  fact.  And,  if  state  secrets  coidd  find  their 
way  into  the  press,  it  would  likewise  be  shown  that  the  policy  of  both  Governments, 
in  their  mutual  relations,  is  characterized  by  the  most  cordial  entente  and  a  sincere 
desire  of  acting  in  perfect  accord. 

The  matter  is  that  the  people  of  Chile  are  strongly  conscious  of  the  strength  of  their 
rights,  and  are  fully  aware  that,  by  reason  of  their  racial  conditions,  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  the  well-proven  stability  of  their  institutions,  of  their  progress  in  every  branch, 
and  of  their  civic  education  and  public  spirit,  they  are  not  the  inferiors  of  any  other 
people,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
nations  of  this  continent. 

It  is  thus  that  whatever  attempt,  even  though  it  be  apparent,  to  overstep  or  disregard 
their  rights  finds  them  erect  and  determined  to  hold  their  aggres.sor  in  the  right  path. 

Happily  the  frictions  recalled  in  your  editorial  have  been  solved,  with  no  exception, 
without  sacrificing  the  exigencies  of  Chile’s  decorum,  and  have  left  in  my  country’s 
heart  no  other  trace  than  the  fleeting  impression  that  a  vanished  annoyance  leaves  in  a 
strong  mind. 

Now,  then,  whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  regarded  with  more  or  less  favor  in  Chile 
and  other  countries  of  South  America  is  a  question  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
meaning  and  reach  of  that  utterance  by  President  Monroe  has  been  so  multiplied  that 
nowaday's  it  is  really  difficult  forthe  public  mind  to  discern  what  is  understood  by  such 
doctrine,  and  as  a  result  of  this  confusion  of  ideas  public  opinion,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  countries  of  America,  charge  to  the  account  of  that  doctrine  all 
manifestations  of  the  international  policy  of  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  they  seem  or 
are  presumed  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  other  .\merican  republics.  In  that 
way,  whenever  an  incident  touches  the  national  susceptibleness  of  any  of  those  latter 
countries  it  produces,  ipso  facto,  a  rebounding  of  antipathy  toward  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Conse<iuently,  the  advisable  thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  press  to  do  its  share  in 
molding  public  opinion  anew  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  reach  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine,  in  such  a  way  that  public  opinion  may  know  precisely  what  political  action  may 
be  developed  when  the  application  of  that  doctrine  is  discussed. 

Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  you  understand,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  countries  which  have 
reache<l  a  high  degree  of  organization,  of  international  standing,  and  of  autonomous 
sovereignty,  have  no  reason  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  doctrine,  because  they  will 
judge  and  decide  for  themselves  and  as  their  highest  interests  may  dictate,  as  to  the 
application  of  such  doctrine  to  each  instance. 

We  must  not  lase  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  utterance  popularly  known  as  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  not  a  principle  of  international  law  or  of  universal  legislation,  but  merely 
a  declaration  of  this  Government  which  has  deserved  the  highest  respect  in  the  United 
States,  and  that,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  formulated,  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  other  countries  of  America. 

Finally,  the  story  made  up  about  the  so-called  incident  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Martinez  seems  to  me  to  be  an  artificial  one,  because  I  have  before  me  the  copy  of 
the  Lima  (Peru)  West  Coast  Leader  of  November  17 — from  which  I  pasitively  know 
the  information  was  taken — and  it  speaks  of  what  has  been  termed  “an  incident”  only 
in  a  passing  way  and  casually,  and  such  mention  is  made  in  the  course  of  a  long  account 
showing  what  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  reception  was  accorded  by  the  people  of  Chile 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  yet  notice  has  been  taken  here  only  of  the  supposed  incident 
and  not  a  word  has  been  said  of  that  splendid  reception  given  by  all  the  leading  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Chilean  activities. 

With  renewed  thanks,  I  am. 

Very  faithfully,  yours,  Edcardo  Suarez  Mujica, 

E.  E.  and  M.  P.  of  Chile. 


i'nototrrapti  by  Uarrlt»-KwiQ(f. 

SKSOH  don  EDUARDO  LABOUOLE, 

First  Secretary  of  the  Argentine  Legation  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  HOSPITALITY. 

An  echo  has  just  come  from  across  the  Atlantic  vibrant  witli  expres¬ 
sions  of  appreciation  for  the  hosjiitality  extended  to  the  foreign 
student  delegates  who  attended  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Students  which  met  in  the  United  States  during  August-Septemher, 
1913.  In  a  communication  received  by  the  Director  General  and 
signed  by  the  Hungarian  members  of  the  central  committee,  Dr. 
Etienne  de  Zsemhery  and  Dr.  Zoltan  de  Hindy,  the  delegation  from 
that  country  communicates  its  pleasure  at  the  eighth  congress  just 
passed  in  these  words: 

The  days  spent  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  will  always 
remain  unfoi^etable  to  every  participant,  and  they  will  always  keep  an  excellent 
souvenir  of  the  great  friendly  honor,  by  which,  dear  sir,  you  so  kindly  distinguished 
them. 

The  Hungarian  delegate  remembers  still  with  enchantment  the  kind  reception 
in  which  he  took  part  everywhere  he  went,  and  therefore  we  consider  it  a  duty  of 
ours  to  express  our  best  thanks  for  your  incomparable  ho.spitality  and  kindness. 


INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  CONGRESS. 

The  Fourth  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Industries  Congress 
will  meet  at  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
on  Tuesday,  June  30,  1914.  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  jtresi- 
dent,  will  welcome  the  delegates  and  deliver  an  inaugural  address. 
Tlie  executive  committee  in  its  preliminary  circidar  invites  the  jires- 
entation  of  papers  by  delegates  and  suggests  for  discussion  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  group  of  subjects  on  rubber:  Descriptive,  historical 
and  general;  cultivation  and  botanical;  commercial,  statistical,  and 
financial;  rubber  preparation;  rubber  testing;  labor  organization: 
rubber  nomenclature.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  congress 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  Fourth  International 
Rubber  and  Albed  Industries  Congress,  Exhibition  Offices,  7.5  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane,  London,  W.  C. 


SUCCESS  OF  A  YOUNG  L.4TIN  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT. 

Success  has  again  crowned  the  dramatic  efforts  of  Sr.  Don  Alfon.so 
Washington  Pezet,  the  talented  son  of  the  Peruvian  minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  premiere  performance  of  his  latest  production.  Marrying 
Money,  was  recently  given  at  the  Empire  Theater,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  it  immediately  .scored  a  triumph.  Like  his  earlier  play.  The 
Remaking  of  the  Raleighs,  which  was  so  well  received  in  Washington 
and  wherever  it  was  produced,  this  later  effort  reveals  in  a  creditable 
degree  the  intellect,  wit,  and  dramatic  technique  of  the  young  play¬ 
wright,  which  augur  a  worthy  histrionic  career  for  him.  The  success 
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of  Mr.  Pezot  is  all  the  more  deserviii"  of  praise  when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  plays  are  agreeably  elean,  breezy,  thoroughly  refreshing,  and 
devoid  of  the  overexploited  questions  of  morals,  eugenics,  sex, 
hygiene,  et<*.,  which  envelop  the  modern  drama  of  to-day.  Marrying 
Money  is  a  clever  light  satire  upon  society,  and  conveys  its  little  moral 
elfectively.  The  theme  is  based  on  the  New  York  itlea  that  money 
is  the  measure  of  a  man.  Two  young  people  marry,  each  urged  on  by 
friends  and  relatives  who  suppose  that  the  other  is  rich.  The  fact  is 
that  both  are  impostors,  but  in  their  imposture  they  happen  to  fall  in 
love.  After  they  have  been  undeceived  they  stick  together,  resolved 
to  make  their  own  future.  The  initial  performance  was  witnessed 
by  a  large  audience,  .fudging  from  the  applause  and  laughter  evoked 
by  the  lines  and  situations,  success  seems  to  be  assured  for  this  pro- 
thiction.  In  commenting  on  the  play  a  dramatic  critic  on  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  writes: 

It  is  the  most  amusing  light  comedy  we  have  had  since  the  Years  of  Discretion  oi)en- 
ing,  and  while  its  fun  is  younger  fun  the  intellects  behind  the  lines  are  no  less  keen, 
and  the  play  is  just  as  effective.  Also  it  is  just  as  admirably  cast  and  mounted.  I 
predict  a  great  success  for  Manning  Money. 

Another  interesting  sidelight  in  connection  with  the  author  is 
revealed  in  the  following  “confession”  of  the  critic: 

Marrying  Money  was  altogether  the  biggest  stage  suri)rise  I  have  ever  had.  No 
unu.sually  loud  trumpets  were  blown  to  herald  its  advent.  To  me  the  knowledge  that 
a  son  of  the  Peruvian  minister  was  a  coauthor  aroused  only  regret  that  the  young  man’s 
father’s  prominence  should  be  used  to  j)roj)  up  a  j)robably  futile  play.  I  have  now  to 
apologize  humbly  to  Mr.  Pezet  for  thus  patronizing  him  in  my  thoughts.  After  seeing 
him  watch  the  opening  night  of  Marrying  Money,  I  am  confident  that  his  share  in  the 
making  of  the  truly  brilliant  comedy  was  a  large  one. 

After  the  performtmee,  the  Minister  and  Mme.  Pezet,  together  with 
a  party  of  representative  ])eo])le  of  Syracuse,  were  the  guests  of  Hon. 
Ivan  H.  Wise,  the  general  secrettiry  of  the  Syracuse  (’hamber  of 
Commerce,  at  a  midnight  supjter.  Mr.  Wise  was  so  enthused  over  the 
])lay  and  its  author  that,  in  a  communication  to  the  Director  Ceneral, 
he  expressed  the  o})inion  that  the  ])lay  “will  have  a  phenomenal  run 
over  the  footlights  throughout  the  United  States.”  The  play,  he 
continues,  is  full  of  situations,  the  lines  well  written,  and  command 
constant  attention.  “The  artistic  and  intellectual  Syracuse  is  very 
discriminatory,  and  we  were  jileased  by  the  (ontinuing  appreciation 
this  ])lay  received  last  evening.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  world  that  if  a  play  can  Hi’s!  succeeil  in  SjTacuse,  its  future 
success  on  the  road  is  assured,”  concludes  Mr.  Wise.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Alfonso  Washington  Pezet  on  this  additional  achievement  in  his 
dramatic  career,  and  take  ])leasure  in  the  fact  that  a  young  Latin 
American  jdaywright  has  won  ))raise  and  honors  in  the  histrionic 
circles  of  the  (hated  States. 


THE  RAPIDS  OF  ATURES. 


The  rapids  at  Atures,  with  tumultuous  channels  of  water  between  rock  islands,  form  the  first  cffeetual  barrier  lo  navigation  in  the  Orinoco.  The  joumev  from  Ciudad  Rolivar 
to  Vagre,  the  port  of  Atures,  consumed  17  days,  the  trip  being  made  by  means  of  a  sailing  vessel  of  light  draft.  (Illustrating  To  the  Maquiritares’  Land  by  Leo  E  Miller 
in  the  December,  1913,  issue  of  TAf  American  yournaf.)  ’  '  ’ 
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To  the  Maquiritares’  Land,  in  the  December  number  of  the  American 
Museum  Journal,  is  the  title  given  to  the  report  of  Leo  E.  Miller,  the 
leader  of  the  museum’s  lower  Orinoco  exj)edition.  Mr.  Miller, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  X.  Iglseder  as  assistant,  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Trinidad  in  the  latter  ])art  of  November,  1912,  and  thence 
across  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  up  the  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  about 
240  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  turbulent  stream.  After  a  week 
spent  in  provisioning  the  expedition,  a  sloop  was  chartered  to  carry 
the  party  and  its  rather  cumbersome  equipment  to  the  foot  of  the 
cataract  of  Atures,  the  fn-st  effectual  barrier  to  navigation.  At  the 
town  of  Atures  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Gen.  Roberto 
Pulido,  governor  of  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  and  the 
next  day  proceeded  to  Sahuijito,  another  league  overland.  From 
here  to  Maipures  the  journey  was  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  small 
dugout  canoe,  making  three  trips  to  transport  all  the  ecpiipment. 
On  the  second  trip  the  canoe  and  one  of  the  natives  were  lost  in 
crossing  the  raj)ids  of  Guajibo,  the  rest  of  the  i)arty  remaining 
stranded  on  an  island  for  two  days  untU  rescued  by  a  passing  i)arty 
of  Guajibo  Indians. 

After  a  ])ortage  of  three  miles  at  Maipures  a  large  piragua  conveyed 
the  expedition  in  six  days  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo.  From  there 
began  the  arduous  voyage  on  the  upper  Orinoco.  Mr.  Miller  writes: 

Great  playas  stretched  along  the  banks  almost  continually,  some  of  them  many 
miles  in  length.  In  many  of  these  vast  numbers  of  turtles  deposited  their  eggs  at 
night,  which  were  eagerly  songht  in  the  early  morning  by  Indians  and  “corocoro” 
ibises.  Sand  flies,  which  first  became  troublesome  in  Atnres,  were  always  present 
in  incredible  myriads,  making  the  honrs  of  daylight  almost  unbearable. 

The  delta  of  the  Ventnari  was  reached  February  8,  and  for  three  days  we  struggled 
in  the  rapids  that  end  in  a  decided  fall  named  Santa  llarbara.  The  strong  north 
wind  and  monstrous  waves  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  running 
this  series  of  rapids.  Numberless  islands,  some  of  considerable  size  and  all  heavily 
ft)rested,  blocke<l  the  mouth  of  the  Ventnari,  while  the  many  channels  into  which 
the  river  is  divided  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  granite  bowlders,  amongst  which  the 
water  swirls  and  rushes  at  a  terrific  rate. 

Life  on  the  upper  Orinoco  at  this  season  is  at  its  height.  It  was  unusual  not  to 
pass  a  number  of  rubber  camps  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  travel,  which  always  presented 
a  scene  of  life  and  activity.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  within  a  few  short  weeks 
all  signs  of  life  woidd  vanish  and  the  sites  of  the  camps  themselves  disappear  in  a 
rapidly  rising  muddy  lake. 

Daily  we  strained  our  eyes  for  a  first  sight  of  the  stupendous  stone  formation  which 
was  our  goal,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  we  were  rewarded  with  a  first  faint  view 
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VAGRE,  THE  PORT  OF  ATURES. 

This  was  the  first  stop  after  leaving  Ciudad  Bolivar,  w’here  the  final  provisioning  of  the  expedition  was 
accomplished.  From  this  point  the  exp^ition  was  conveyed  to  Aturcs  around  the  rapids  by  means  of 
dugouts  and  ox-drawn  carts.  (Illustrating  To  the  Maqui'ritares’  Land,  in  the  December,  1913,  issue  of 
The  American  Museum  Journal). 


LOADING  THE  OUTFIT  AT  ATURES. 

The  next  stage  of  the  journey  led  from  this  point  to  Maipures.on  the  Rio  Tuparo,  which  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  dugout  canoe.  The  canoe  and  one  of  the  natives  were  lost  in  the  rapids  of  Guajibo,  a  short 
distance  l)elow  the  mouth  of  the  Tuparo.  (Illustrating  Toihe  .l/ajuiritar«s' Land,  in  the  December,  1913, 
issue  of  The  American  Museum  Journal). 


CKAMTE  IJOAVLDEKS  XEAU  MAIITKES. 


1  he  savanna  eountry  about  Maipiircs  is  inicrsiiersed  with  huye  eranitc  bowlders  in  small  eliimps  of  forest. 
“  It  would  iMi  ditneult  indeed  adeciuately  to  dcscriltc  some  of  these  towerim;  blocks  of  stone,  cracked  an<l 
weathered  into  fantastic  shapes,  partially  covered  with  creerters  and  surrounded  by  a  low  growth  of 
spiny  palms  and  gnarled  stuntetl  trees. '  ('lumps  of  pineapples,  cacti,  and  various  species  of  thorny 
shrubs  growing  in  cracks  in  the  lodges  impart  to  patches  of  the  country  a  desert-like  appearance."  (Froth 
To  the  Maquirilarex'  Land,  by  Leo  E.  Miller,  in  the  December,  101:1,  issue  of  The  American  Mueeiim 
Journal.) 


9  Si.  I 

^  'U- 


INTERIOR  OF  A  RUbheR  CAM!’. 

On  the  upper  Orinoco  the  expedition  found  difliculty  in  securing  help  because  all  the  natives  had  gone  to 
the  rtibber  camps  along  the  river  beyond.  In  February  these  camps  present  scenes  of  life  and  activity 
to  be  replaced  m  a  few  weeks  by  primeval  solitude.  ‘(Ilhistrating  To  the  Maquiritaree’  Land,  in  the 
Deiember  issue  of  The  A  merican  Mueeum  Journal.) 
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of  Duida,  the  mysterious  mount  of  the  Maquiritares.  It  loomed  dim  and  indistinct  in 
the  far  distance,  a  high  flat-topped  plateau,  but  presently  the  mists  shifted  and  revealed 
two  peaks  of  equal  height  on  the  southeast  end.  A  moment  later  the  whole  was  hidden 
by  rolling  masses  of  vai)or. 

Toward  the  Orinoco  Duida  presents  a  bold  front — a  sheer  cliff  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height.  The  seven  miles  of  intervening  country  between  river  and  mountain  con¬ 
sist  of  marshes  and  undulating  plains  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  thorny  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Progress  through  such  a  country  is  extremely  difficult,  and  upon  reaching 
the  base  of  the  mountain  at  this  point  it  seemed  that  we  .should  doubtlessly  be  obligcid 
to  make  wide  detours,  as  the  barren  cliffs  are  aj)parently  unscalable. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  ascend  the  Rio  Cunucunuma,  a  small  stream  coming 
from  the  northeast  and  entering  the  Orinoco  at  right  angles.  Once  within  the  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  confines  of  this  cano,  the  surroundings  are  vastly  different  from 
the  Orinoco  and  as  wild  and  tropical  as  one  could  well  wish. 

The  forest  is  fif  towering  height,  generally  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  forming 
impregnable  walls,  covered  with  a  dense  and  even  growth  of  creepers.  Myriads 
of  palms,  tall  and  .slender  and  of  many  species,  rear  their  heads  above  tbe  dark  green 
canopy.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  of  deep  reddish  color  and  so  clear  as  to  permit 
of  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  teeming  life  that  flits  like  shadows  over  the  sandy 
bottom.  Notable  among  these  are  rays  and  electric  eels  of  formidable  size,  adding 
ven.'  materially  to  the  dangers  of  navigating  the  smaller  streams. 

After  seven  days  of  strenuous  work  the  party  reached  a  point 
about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cunucunuma  River  and 
pitched  a  temporary  camp  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  to  the 
Indians  as  Sina.  Mount  Duida  was  but  a  short  distance  away,  and 
the  Indians  were  set  to  work  cutting  a  trail  to  its  foot.  While 
engaged  in  this  work  the  first  signs  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  appeared,  and  Mr.  Miller  writes: 

The  mists  that  now  perpetually  en.shrouded  Mount  Duida  assumed  a  deep  gray  tint 
and  there  sprung  up  suddenly  and  at  frequent  intervals  cold  winds  that  swept  over 
the  forests  with  cyclonic  velocity — bringing  many  of  the  great  forest  trees  crashing  to 
the  ground — accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  and  ominous  rumblings  that  clearly  told 
of  the  forces  at  work  among  the  lofty  peaks. 

The  Maquiritares.  in  common  with  many  tribes  of  South  American  Indians,  are 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  mountain  fastnesses  are  the  abode  of  evil  spirits, 
and  at  the  first  clash  of  the  elements  our  Indians  showed  great  uneasiness,  finally 
di-sappearing  under  cover  of  night,  taking  the  boat.  Their  departure,  while  appalling 
at  first  thought,  was  not  a  serious  matter  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  Yacare, 
to  which  numbers  of  Indians  would  return  at  the  close  of  the  rubber  season,  but  a  few 
weeks  off.  Provisions  and  ammunition  we  had  sufficient  for  6  or  8  months. 

After  only  a  few  days  Mr.  Iglseder  suffered  a  severe  attack  of 
beriberi,  and  in  order  to  save  his  life  the  expedition  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  at  once,  the  return  trip  to  Fernando  de  Atabapo  consuming 
but  nine  days.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Miller  writes: 

The  collections  of  birds  are  large  and  have  yielded  a  number  of  new  species  and  one 
genus  new  to  science.  Other  results  of  the  expedition  are  most  interesting  and  sur¬ 
prising.  Mount  Duida  is  not  the  isolated  mountain  “island”  as  was  supposed,  but  is 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  the  Ventuari  and  Parima  Ranges  by  a  series  of  hills. 
Its  elevation  is  comparatively  low,  being  less  than  0,000  feet.  Any  attempt  to  reach 
the  top,  which  to  all  appearance  is  rugged  bare  granite,  should  be  made  from  the  west, 
as  the  slope  is  gradual  and  forested  for  a  considerable  distance  up. 
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Beef  from  South  America  and  Australia,  by  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn, 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  study  of  the  meat  situation  in  this  country  and  the  probable 
elFcct  on  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer  by  letting  down  the  bars 
to  the  foreign  production  under  the  new  Underwood  tariff  law.  Mr. 
Dunn  gives  an  accurate  and  conservative  account  of  the  cattle 
industry  of  Argentina,  basing  his  conclusions  largely  upon  the  report 
of  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was  sent  to  South  America  by 
Secretary  Houston  to  investigate  the  meat-producing  conditions. 
To  those  who  have  looked  forward  to  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff,  Mr.  Dunn’s  conclusions  as 
to  its  effect  on  beef  will  doubtless  be  disappointing.  He  proceeds 
to  throw  the  following  damper  on  such  hopes  in  his  opening  paragraph : 

Although  30,000,000  pounds  of  South  American  beef  came  into  the  United  States 
durin?  the  first  month  the  new  tariff  law  was  in  operation,  and  meat  producers  in 
.\rgentina  have  made  arrangements  to  enter  the  American  market,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  country  is  going  to  be  overrun  with  importations  of  meat  because  the  duty 
has  been  removed.  Furthermore,  while  the  South  American  product  may  be  sold 
for  a  time  at  a  few  cents  less  per  pound  than  beef  produced  in  this  country,  it  Ls  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  price  of  meat  will  be  reduced  to  any  appreciable  extent  or  remain 
long  upon  a  lower  level  on  account  of  the  supply  from  foreign  countries. 

After  explaining  Dr.  Alelvin’s  mission  to  South  America  and  that 
his  investigation  extended  not  only  to  methods  of  inspection,  but  also 
to  the  raising  of  cattle,  the  sale  of  beeves,  and  the  production  of  meats 
for  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  he  continues: 

Meanwhile  Secretary  Houston  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  problem  of  meat 
production  in  this  country.  He  epitomized  the  condition  in  a  sentence:  “The  man 
with  the  lariat  has  given  way  to  the  man  with  the  hoe.”  The  day  of  the  big  range 
has  passed.  The  farmer  has  pushed  the  stockman  farther  and  farther  among  the  foot¬ 
hills  and  mountains,  until  at  the  present  time  the  latter  is  left  with  only  such  feeding 
ground  as  can  not  be  converted  into  farm  lands  by  irrigation  and  other  improved 
methods  of  farming.  It  is  a  matter  of  grass.  The  sod  has  been  turned  over,  and  grains 
and  vegetables  are  produced  where  before  there  was  pasturage  and  meadow.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  grass  for  the  stock  in  summer  and  a  lack  of  grass  to  make  hay  for  the  stock 
in  winter.  The  feeding  of  corn  will  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  grass  and  is  much 
more  expensive.  Consequently  this  accounts,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  production  of  meat  animals  compared  with  former  years  and  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  all  meats. 

Dr.  Melvin  found  the  conditions  reversed  in  Argentina.  There  the  grain  farmer 
has  given  way  to  the  cattle  raiser.  The  ranges  with  cattle  running  wild,  rounded 
up  from  time  to  time  by  the  vaqueros,  do  not  produce  the  beef  which  supplies  such 
a  large  portion  of  the  European  market,  nor  a  surplus  which  meat  consumers  in  this 
country  expect  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  and  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  price. 
The  days  of  the  wild  longhorns  on  the  pampas  have  passed,  just  as  the  ranges  are 
things  of  the  past  in  the  United  States.  A  part  of  the  pampas  and  much  of  the  land 
formerly  under  cultivation  for  cereals  have  been  planted  in  alfalfa,  and  this  alfalfa 
feeds  Durhams,  Herefords,  and  Polled  Angus  cattle,  which  makes  South  America 
the  rival  of  North  America  in  the  production  of  meat.  Alfalfa  is  both  food  and  grain 


F.XHIIilTTON  OF  AROENTINF  ('ATTFE. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  blooded  stock  of  Argentina  may  be  had  from  the  statement  that  f)r. 
Melvin,  Chief  of  the  liiireau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  I)e|wrtment  of  Agriculture  of  the  I’nited 
,  States,  upon  his  recent  visit  to  that  country  attended  a  fair  where  a  Durham  bull  was  sold  for 

i'l  l;t5,ono  gold.  (See  article  by  .\rthur  Wallace  Dunn  in  the  Jannary  issue  of  the  .t  merican  Renew 

1;  t-  of  Renews.) 


i 

ARGENTINE  CATTLE. 


!  In  the  above  picture  are  shown  some  of  the  blooded  bulls  to  he  found  on  the  Estancia  of  Leonardo 

j  Pareira,  located  about  .30  miles  from  lluenos  .Aires.  This  ranch  comprises  about  30,000  acres  of 

I  fine  grazing  land,  an<l  Hereford  and  Durham  strains  arc  bred,  the  heifers  Ijeing  all  kept  for  breetling 

I  purposes  and  never  sold.  In  Beef  from  South  America  and  Australia,  by  -Arthur  Wallace  Dunn, 

I  in  the  January  American  Review  of  Reviews,  the  production  of  l)eef  cattle  in  .Argentina  is  instruc- 

5  tively  dealt  with. 
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in  Argentina.  Tlie  cattle  grow  and  fatten  ready  for  market  on  this  grass.  There  is 
also  a  wild  grass  which  grows  with  the  alfalfa,  and  is  not  killed  by  frost,  which  furnishes 
feed  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter  months.  Hay  is  not  neces.sary,  though  a  certain 
amount  is  cured  in  order  to  meet  drought  conditions  which  sometimes  destroy  the 
alfalfa  fields. 

In  the  production  of  meat  on  the  hoof  the  Atgentine  growers  have  a  very  great 
advantage  over  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  cost,  especially  after  the 
land  has  been  turned  into  alfalfa  pasturage.  *  *  * 

The  cattle  farms  of  Argentina  are  very  large,  a  ranch  covering  many  square  miles. 
Generally  it  is  equipped  with  a  ranch  house,  the  home  of  the  owner  or  superintendent- 
In  the  center  of  four  large  tracts  of  pasturage  is  a  windmill  which  pumps  water  that 
flows  in  different  directions  and  supplies  the  herds  in  the  four  pastures.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  care  is  giv-en  the  cattle  except  in  the  matter  of  breeding,  where  ])articular 
attention  is  paid  to  securing  the  best  stock.  While  Dr.  Melv'in  was  in  Aigentina  he 
attended  a  fair  where  a  Durham  bull  was  sold  for  $35, WX)  gold.  The  beef  raisers  of 
that  country  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  produce  the  best. 

Although  the  herds  which  feed  upon  the  alfalfa  are  very  large,  they  never  exhaust 
the  supply  unless  there  is  a  drought.  In  summer  the  cattle  .seem  to  be  standing 
knee-deep  in  pasture  of  which  they  eat  until  they  can  eat  no  more.  And  they  get 
very  fat.  The  cattle  owners  say  the  breeding  cows  get  too  fat,  and  it  is  often  desirable 
to  keep  them  in  less  luxuriant  pasturage. 

lit  speaking  of  the  cattle  lands  of  Argentina  the  author  continues: 

For  years  these  lands  were  the  famed  ])ampas,  level  as  the  sea  for  miles  and  miles, 
upon  which  grazed  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  produced  stringy  beef.  The  later 
generations  have  applied  scientific  methods;  secured  the  best  beef-producing  cattle; 
turned  the  pampas  into  alfalfa  pasturage;  and  made  fortunes  out  of  their  beef. 

These  lands  a  few  years  ago  sold  for  $10  per  acre.  They  are  now  worth  from  $75  to 
$100  per  acre,  according  to  their  location.  No  attempt  has  been  made  toward  improve¬ 
ments  beyond  building  the  necessary  liouses  for  headquarters  which  the  foreigners 
call  camps.  The  plains  are  treeless  except  where  groves  have  been  planted.  Just 
a  .sea  of  pasturage  covered  with  cattle  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  a  level  plain  of 
moving  herds  and  waving  grass,  without  hill,  mountain,  or  line  of  timber  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

The  .Argentine  beef  i)roducers  are  favorably  situated  for  their  business.  These 
vast  plains  of  pasturage  stretch  westward  from  Huenos  Aires  125  miles,  and  much 
farther  north  and  .south,  and  are  within  easy  reach  of  a  tidewater  market.  Most  of 
the  cattle  are  ])roduced  within  75  miles  of  Buenos  .Vires,  and  many  of  the  stock  farms 
are  near  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Parana.  Some  of  the  abattoirs  are  on  the  banks 
of  these  streams,  and  where  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  for  ocean  steamers  the  beef 
is  loaded  in  baiges  and  transshipped.  The  packing  establisliments  are  situated  at 
the  water’s  edge.  In  the  matter  of  tran.sportation  .Argentina  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  United  States,  as  rail  .shipments  are  required  only  for  .short  hauls. 

Coming  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Argentine  beef  will  invade 
the  markets  of  the  Imited  States  Mr.  Dunn  writes: 

It  might  rea.sonably  be  supix).sed  that  the  packers  who  have  heretofore  handled 
.Argentine  meats  would,  wheji  they  found  their  beef  territory  and  European  markets 
invaded  by  the  .Americans,  take  the  first  opixirtunity  to  find  a  new  market.  That 
market  is  in  the  great  meat-consuming  country,  the  I'nited  States,  which  is  accessible 
under  the  new  tariff  law.  The  Argentine  packers  are,  in  fact,  seeking  United  States 
markets.  .A  part  of  the  30,000, (XM)  pounds  imjxirted  during  the  first  month  of  the  new 
tariff  was  suj)plied  l)y  .Argentine  and  English  packers.  Already  three  steamships  of 
the  Nelson  Line,  fitted  with  refrigerator  compartments,  have  been  added  to  the  Lam- 
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port  and  Holt  Line,  which  operates  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  are 
expected  to  carrj-  large  quantities  of  Argentine  beef  to  the  United  States.  A  margin 
of  3  cento  a  pound  in  favor  of  Argentine  meat  is  possible,  but  tlie  shippers  are  figuring 
on  1  cent  a  pound,  and  with  that  advantage  believe  they  can  maintain  competition 
with  beef  produced  in  this  country'.  Their  experience  with  the  American  packers 
in  Argentina  has  made  them  somewhat  apprehensive  of  results,  for  the  price  at  which 
they  sell  meat  in  this  country  may  be  met  with  a  cut  in  the  price  by  the  Americans 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  market  or  to  make  their  efforts  unprofitable. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  he  deals  with  as  follows: 

Another  phase  of  the  South  American  situation  is  the  question  whether  there  is 
likely  to  be  such  an  increase  in  the  product  of  cattle  as  to  bring  down  the  price  of  beef. 
It  does  not  seem  possible.  As  cattle  are  now  raised  in  Argentina  the  increase  must 
be  gradual.  The  time  necessary  to  open  pasture  lands  and  produce  cattle  ready  for 
the  market  is  so  long  that  no  sudden  change  in  prices  is  possible  by  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  The  cattle  raisers  of  South  America  do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  their  output  by  resorting  to  the  ranges  or  investing 
large  amounts  in  opening  new  pasturage.  There  is  not  an  unlimited  supply  of  wild 
cattle  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina,  nor  in  the  hills  of  Uruguay,  nor  on  the  plains  of 
Brazil,  as  some  of  our  people  have  imagined.  *  *  * 

Many  years  ago  the  wild  cattle  of  Argentina  were  there.  Owners  of  vast  tracts  of 
land  had  millions  of  head  of  cattle  roaming  the  pampas.  But  that  was  at  a  time  w’hen 
cattle  were  killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  Refrigeration  had  not  made  it  possible 
to  ship  beef,  and  when  refrigeration  came  in  it  was  found  that  the  beef  was  not  mar¬ 
ketable.  Then  came  the  great  change  from  wild  wiry  cattle  to  thoroughbreds;  from 
pampas  grass  to  alfalfa;  from  vast  plains  of  undecided  ownership  to  fenced  pastures. 
And  with  the  change  came  the  inevitable  law  of  nature  that  production  is  most  profit¬ 
able  when  it  scarcely  meets  the  demand.  That  the  stock  raisers  of  Argentina  will 
attempt  to  increase  their  output  largely  is  not  likely  unless  they  foresee  a  largely 
increased  demand.  And  even  with  such  effort  as  they  may  make  to  increase  their 
product  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  increase  appreciatively  felt  in  the  meat¬ 
consuming  regions  of  the  world  through  a  reduction  of  prices. 

Notes  on  the  Commercial  Geography  of  South  America,  by 
Walter  S.  Tower,  is  the  leading  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  for  December,  1913.  Since  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities  are  the  chief  factors  stimulating  general  interest  in  South 
America,  Mr.  Tower  takes  occasion  to  point  out  in  his  carefully 
studied  and  comprehensive  article  that  in  the  growth  of  existing 
trade  relations  geographical  influences  have  been  prominent,  and  in 
considering  possibilities  of  commercial  expansion  various  geogra})h- 
ical  aspects  of  the  continent  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  purpose  of 
the  article  is  therefore  to  show  the  larger  relations  between  South 
American  geography  and  commerce. 

Among  the  many  things  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  continent, 
the  following  are  especially  considered  by  the  author:  (1)  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  population,  its  density,  and  its  character,  particularly 
as  regards  producing  capacity  and  purchasing  power;  (2)  the  loca¬ 
tion,  extent,  character,  and  resources  of  the  productive  areas;  (3) 
the  accessibility  of  the  continent  and  its  various  parts  or  the  influence 
of  coast  lines,  topography,  and  rivers  on  transportation  facilities;  and 
(4)  the  location  of  the  continent  with  respect  to  other  lands. 
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In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  sparseness  of  population  and  its 
unequal  distribution,  Mr.  Tow'er  gives  several  very  logical  reasons 
explaining  the  conditions  and  enumerates  some  of  the  retarding 
influences.  These  influences,  he  states,  for  the  most  part  no  longer 
apply,  and  it  may  be  assumed  logically,  therefore,  that  South  America 
eventually  will  have  a  population  more  nearly  proportional  to  its 
area.  That  fact  alone  means  great  possibilities  of  commercial  expan¬ 
sion.  If  the  vast  interior  areas  can  be  populated  even  as  densely  as 
the  borders  now'  are,  great  advances  in  commerce  ought  to  result. 
Means  of  transportation  are  the  things  most  needed;  and  when  they 
are  provided  for  the  interior  sections,  there  will  be  much  increase  and 
spread  of  population. 

As  to  productive  areas  South  America  ranks  high  among  the  conti¬ 
nents  in  relative  extent  of  potential  productive  area,  for  next  to 
Europe  it  loses  the  smallest  share  of  its  area  from  aridity  and  from 
polar  cold  (not  more  than  one-eighth),  and  has  the  largest  share  of 
broad  low  plains  (more  than  half).  While  the  deficiency  in  coal,  as 
compared  with  North  America  and  Europe,  is  noted,  the  author 
states  that  some  large  water-pow'er  resources  offer  partial  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  lack  of  coal. 

As  to  accessibility,  Mr.  Tower  writes: 

As  far  as  mere  access  to  its  coast  is  concerned,  Soutli  America  is  unsurpassed,  for  no 
part  of  its  coast  is  truly  inaccessible.  In  general,  however,  its  coast  line  is  too  regular 
(less  than  twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  line  capable  of  inclosing  its  area)  and  too  ex¬ 
tensively  bordered  by  abrupt  highland  harriers  to  have  the  greatest  commercial 
value.  For  these  reasons  only  a  few  places  have  a  combination  of  good  harbors  and 
good  routes  to  the  interior.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  example,  has  a  magnificient  harbor, 
Init  from  it  a  rather  abnipt  ascent  is  necessarj’  to  reach  the  interior.  Buenos  Aires, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  unsurpassed  ease  of  act  ess  to  the  interior,  but  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  and  still  are  being  spent  to  give  it  a  good  harbor. 

This  handicap  of  regular  coast  and  bordering  highland  is  jtartly  offset  by  the  three 
great  systems  of  navigable  rivers,  the  Amazon,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Orinwo, 
a  combination  which,  for  natural  commercial  efficiency,  is  equaled  by  no  other  con¬ 
tinent,  thotigh  the  area  which  the  Amazon  serves  presents  many  difficulties  to  general 
development.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  railroad  building  across  the  great  interior 
lowlands  will  be  extremely  easy  (because  of  topography)  except  where  the  problems 
of  the  eqtiatorial  forest  or  extensive  annual  floods  must  be  overcome.  Neither  of  these 
difficulties  is  as  serious  as  the  general  absence  of  fuel  to  operate  great  lailroad  systems. 

As  to  the  value  of  South  American  commerce  the  author  gives  an 
able  analysis  of  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  He 
states  that  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  its  population  South  America 
is  commercially  more  important  than  Asia,  for  Asia  has  a  total 
foreign  trade  less  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  South  America, 
while  its  area  is  two  and  a  half  times  and  its  population  more  than 
sixteen  times  as  large.  He  places  the  total  trade  of  South  America 
for  1911  at  about  $1,835,000,000,  made  up  of  $942,000,000  of  exports 
and  $893,000,000  of  imports.  The  balance  ^of  trade  in  favor  of  the 


SOUTH  AMfHlICAN  EXPORTS. 

Map  showinc  distribution,  l)y  oountries.  of  the  three  main  classes  of  South  American  exports.  S:ach 
circle  equals  110, OOP, 000.  Amounts  of  less  than  S1,(KK),(X)0  (animal  produets  for  Bolivia  and  for 
Ecuador;  mineral  products  for  .\rgentina,  UruRuay,  Paraguay,and  Ecuador)  are  not  shown.  (From 
yotts  on  the  Commercial  Geography  of  South  America,  by  Walter  S.  Tower,  in  the  Decemlier  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.) 
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continent  he  states  is  partially  offset  by  interest  payments  to  foreign 
holders  of  loans  and  investors  of  capital  and  by  freight  charges 
paid  the  foreign  carriers  engaged  in  South  American  trade,  and  makes 
the  following  comments  on  this  feature: 

This  condition  is  the  logical  one  for  regions  which  have  not  gone  lieyond  the  first 
stages  of  exploiting  their  natural  resources,  as  is  the  case  in  all  of  South  America. 
Furthermore,  this  condition  will  prohahly  continue  for  a  long  time,  because  (1)  there 
are  large  areas  and  extensive  resources  as  yet  hardly  touched;  (2)  these  chances  for 
internal  development  will  keep  most  of  the  native  cai)ital  at  home  and  attract  more 
foreign  capital;  (3)  government  loans  placed  abroad  are  likely  to  increase,  as  more 
funds  are  needed  for  public  works;  and  (4)  most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  continent 
will  remain  largely  in  foreign  hands  as  long  as  South  American  capital  can  find  in¬ 
vestment  in  ventures  more  profitable  than  ship  owning. 

In  comptiring  the  exports  with  imports  Mr.  Tower  emphasizes 
the  marked  contrast  in  their  character.  The  exports  are  almost 
entirely  the  products  of  the  farms,  ranges,  forests,  and  mines; 
materials  for  manufacturing  and  food-stuffs.  Manufactured  wares 
are  noticeably  ab.sent,  because  most  sections  of  the  continent  offer 
the  people  better  returns  from  exploiting  natural  resources  than 
from  factory  labor.  The  major  part  of  the  export  trade  is  made  up 
of  about  ten  kinds  of  commodities,  as  follows;  Coffee,  nitrate,  rubber, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  meats,  metals  (gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  and  platinum),  linseed,  and  cacao.  The  fact 
that  only  three  of  these,  coffee,  rubber,  and  cacao,  are  tropical 
products  in  the  sense  that  they  are  produced  only  in  the  Tropics, 
shows  that  South  American  exports,  notwithstanding  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  continent  is  tropical,  are  largely  nontropical  products. 

Tlie  imports  of  South  America  are  mainly  manufactures  of  many 
sorts.  Of  these  two  classes  of  wares  stand  out  prominently,  textiles 
and  the  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Cotton  manufactures 
exceed  in  value  all  other  textiles,  and  equal  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports.  For  the  climate  of  most  of  the  continent  cotton 
goods  are  more  suitable  than  woolen,  and  being  cheaper  than  linen 
and  silk,  cotton  supplies  the  only  suitable  textile  ^vithin  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  perhaps  half  the  people.  Textiles  other  than 
cotton  are  a  close  third,  and  coal  probably  is  fourth,  in  value.  But 
the  combined  values  of  these  four  leading  groups  is  not  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  great  many 
wares,  in  varying  amounts,  make  up  South  American  imports. 

The  article  embraces  an  analytical  study  of  the  commerce  of  the  east 
and  west  coasts  respectively,  the  concentration  of  the  east  coast 
trade  in  groups  of  ports,  the  contrast  in  the  products  exported  from 
the  two  coasts,  contrasts  in  port  equipment,  and  a  study  of  the  trade 
with  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States.  Taken  in  its  entirety 
it  is  a  fair  and  conservative  study  of  the  commercial  conditions 
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of  the  continent  and  the  future  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  continent. 

Our  Opportunity  in  Latin  America,  by  James  Drey,  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Neale’s  Monthly,  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  present  status 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  Mr. 
Drey,  in  introducing  his  subject,  deals  with  the  significance  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  recent  South  American  tour  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

The  splendid  expression  of  enterprise  upon  the  part  of  Boston’s  chamber  of  Commerce 
evidently  was  born  of  the  broadest  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  commerce.  Under¬ 
standing  (commerce  to  be  most  distinctly  concerned  with  the  economics  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  believing  the  special  functions  of  commerce  to  be  the  making  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  markets  and  the  development  of  systems  of  distribution  and  trade  which  shall 
supplement  and  complete  the  work  of  home  production,  the  chamber  sought  in  the 
most  direct  and  practical  way  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  territory  with  which  its  members  would  engage  themselves  in  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  exchange.  And  by  this  personal  visit  participated  in  by  so  many  of  its 
members  the  chamber  hopes  to  do  much  toward  establishing  with  the  20  republics 
of  Latin  America  a  broad  brotherhood  of  international  friendships  and  interests. 

Boston  business  interests  are  appreciative  of  the  discerning  vision  of  John  Barrett, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  courage,  the  hopefulness,  the 
optimism  of  his  appraisement  of  Latin  America’s  possibilities  and  potential  greatness, 
were  sources  of  much  of  the  inspiration  for  the  Boston  Chamber’s  undertaking.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  prophetic  views  could  reach  few  more  ready  to  give  them  respectful  hearing 
than  the  chamber’s  president,  Mr.  James.!.  Storrow,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  to  whose  con¬ 
structive  leadership  his  city  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  era  of  botir  commercial 
regeneration  and  civic  reconstruction.  And  any  refereiu-e  to  men  instrumental  in 
promoting  a  Pan  American  sentiment  in  Boston  should  include  mention  of  the 
energizing  influence  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  who,  even  since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  has  been  positive  in  his  convictions  and  outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  Latin 
America  as  a  market  prolific  in  opportunities  for  American  trade  expansion.  As  a 
significant  part  of  his  endeavors  he  has  sought  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  in  order  that  Boston  commercial 
interests  may  find  the  youth  of  the  city  intelligently  prepared  to  meet  Latin  American 
opportunity  upon  its  own  ground,  and  with  an  insight  into  the  life  and  usages  of  the 
people  rather  than  as  strangers  to  their  temperament  and  their  customs. 

After  dwellin"  briefly  upon  the  remarkable  develoj)ment  of  Latin 
American  commerce  within  the  last  decade,  and  analyzing  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  made  European  countries  the  dominating  factors 
therein,  the  writer  continues  with  the  following  admirable  suggestions 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States: 

If  we  are  to  meet  these  conditions  that  are  adverse  to  our  commercial  progress  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  most  likely  to  be  successful  by  adapting  ourselves  to  them. 
We  can  hope  to  gain  but  little  by  ignoring  them.  Clearly  our  first  endeavors  should 
be  directed  toward  stimulating  at  home  in  the  United  States  a  proper  appreciation  of 
Latin  America  and  her  peoples— of  their  impulses,  their  ambitions,  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  We  should  show  our  sincere  respect  for  her  success  in  advancing  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  higher  e<lucation;  in  developing  stable  government,  both  national  and  mu¬ 
nicipal;  in  promoting  scientific  research  and  invention;  in  solving  great  social  and 
economic  problems;  in  making  her  own  admirable  literature,  both  historical  and 
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romantic;  in  building  great  universities  and  hospitals  and  splendid  museums,  both 
of  art  and  science — in  short,  we  should  show  our  respect  for  Latin  America’s  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  making  of  the  world  and  in  the  greatness  of  the  world. 

Probably  our  appreciation  of  Latin  America  can  most  convincingly  be  shown  by 
more  travel  to  Latin  America  from  the  United  States,  and  by  encouraging  an  exchange 
of  courtesies  between  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  our  own  country  and  in 
those  of  Latin  America.  North  Americans  of  high  position  in  public  life  and  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  literary,  educational,  scientific,  and  commercial  affairs  should  go  to  Latin 
America. 

In  concluding  his  interesting  and  thoughtful  article  Mr.  Drey 
writes : 

Added  to  every  other  inciting  influence  for  increased  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  is  the  new  impetus  given  by  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
The  canal  should  make  plain  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  that  the  world  is  becoming 
a  commercial  unit,  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  world — regardless  of  political  bounda¬ 
ries,  of  racial  differences,  and  of  national  ambitions — -are  rapidly  forming  one  great 
economic  organism.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  endeavoring  to  impress 
upon  the  people  of  Latin  America  that  both  they  and  we  are  parts  of  that  organism, 
that  we  would  know  them  better,  that  we  are  ready  to  supply  their  needs,  and  that 
we  would  have  them  know  us  better,  in  order  that  they  may  better  supply  our  needs. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  Latin  America,  by  Ilannis  Taylor,  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  1913,  issue  of  the  Virginia  Law  Review  (University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia)  is  an  able  article  in  which  this  distin¬ 
guished  international  lawyer  and  experienced  American  diplomat 
sets  forth  with  much  originality  and  great  learning  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  civil  and  political  organization  of  Latin 
America,  a  characteristic  which  hitherto  had  jmssed  unnoticed.  First 
the  writer  describes  the  public  and  private  law  of  Rome,  of  which 
only  the  latter  has  survived.  This  private  law  had  adapted  itself 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  intervening  centuries  and  had  been 
gradually  handed  down  through  the  royal  codes  and  customs  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  private  law  of  the  regimen  arising  out  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  author  then  shows  with  historical  precision 
the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  public  law  on  the  modern  world. 
Tie  points  out  how  it  brought  about  the  substitution  of  the  Roman 
concept  of  the  city  for  that  of  territorial  nationality,  the  nucleus  of 
which  is  none  other  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the  guaranties  of  the 
citizen,  representative  government,  and  the  establishment  of  par¬ 
liamentary  power.  The  author  also  indicates  the  evolution  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  public  law  in  the  original  colonies  that  formed  the 
American  Union.  This  evolution  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  upon  those  solid  principles  which,  from  the  time 
of  Magna  Charta,  had  forever  assured  in  England  the  predominance 
of  liberty  over  the  absolute  power  of  kings. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  a  paradoxical  statement  that, 
in  the  new  Latin  world,  there  should  arise  as  a  synthesis  of  its  social 
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and  political  organization  a  blending  of  the  private  law  of  Rome  with 
the  American  modifications  of  public  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Aside  from 
this,  such  a  phenomenon  is  the  expression  of  a  reality,  sagaciously  set 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  jurist  and  the  sociologist  by  the  distinguished 
international  authority  referred  to.  At  the  dawning  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  the  Latin-American  States  certainly  hastened  to  adopt  as  a 
basis  of  their  political  organization  the  standards  which  animate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  necessary  to  note, 
without  the  desire  to  belittle  the  power  of  attraction  exercised  on 
Latin  Americans  by  the  radiant  light  which  from  the  land  of  Wash¬ 
ington  illuminated  their  first  steps,  that  the  ideas  of  representative 
government  reached  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions  through 
the  channels  of  the  municipal  governments  or  “cahildos,”  bodies 
which  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  represented,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  cradle  of  popular  liberties  and  the  strong 
arm  of  legislative  power.  Neither  is  it  inopportune  to  hear  in  mind 
that  a  century  before  the  English  Parliament  was  convoked  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  Castillians  had  established  their  own  par¬ 
liament  in  the  ancient  city  of  Burgos,  and  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Latin  America  was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  municipal 
councils  or  ‘‘cahildos;”  that  is  to  say,  of  the  municipal  entities  against 
which  the  iron  and  dominant  will  of  Carlos  V  had  to  contend  in  Spain. 

In  regard  to  the  civil  law,  the  transition  was  not  so  rapid  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  ancient  Castillian  and  Portuguese  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  the  immediate  sources  of  which  were  the  institutes  and  the 
pandects,  were  not  supplanted  by  the  codes,  which  had  as  their  model 
the  Napoleonic  Code,  hut  this  occurred  many  years  after  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  independence.  At  all  events,  the  ])olitical  Anglo-Saxon- 
American  structure  is  acclimated  and  flourishes  with  little  variation 
in  the  ancient  domains  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  and  by  its  side,  and 
without  the  contact  causing  anv  conflict  whatever — a  beautiful 
and  enchanting  spectacle  which  should  captivate  the  attention  of 
many  persons — the  green  branches  of  Latium’s  old  tree,  grown  from 
the  shoot  which  the  conqueror  planted  in  America,  extend  their 
protecting  cover  over  the  family  and  jiroperty.  The  Latin  spirit 
of  unity  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  s])irit  of  liberty  form,  in  this  manner, 
a  beautiful  union  throughout  all  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  article  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  not  only  because 
of  the  originality  of  its  conce])ts,  hut  because  of  the  precision  of  his 
points  of  view  and  for  the  philosophic-juridic  s|)int  with  which  it  is 
inspired. 

Simon  Bolivar  and  the  Bolivar  Family,  by  L.  Duarte  Level,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gaceta  de  los  Museos  Nacionales  (Caracas),  is  an 
interesting  story  in  Spanish  of  the  famous  liberator  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  accomplishments. 
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Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  Chile,  by  Carlos  Vat  tier,  in  the  December 
8  issue  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco),  is  a 
translation  from  the  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Minera. 
The  article  treats  of  the  various  mining  regions  and  their  develop¬ 
ment,  which  of  late  y'ears  have  become  very  active  with  a  most 
promising  outlook. 

European  Settlements  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  by  Carl  Sajiper,  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Revista  Economica  (Tegucigalpa),  is  the 
third  of  a  series  or  articles  on  the  subject,  the  present  one  dealing 
with  sanitation  and  the  jiossihilities  for  further  colonization  h\’ 
Europeans. 

La  Industria  Frigorifica  en  La  Plata  in  a  recent  issue  of  Revista 
de  Bancos,  Ferrocarriles,  Seguros  y  Comercio  (Buenos  Aires),  is  a 
short  historv  of  the  development  of  refrigeration  in  the  various 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Plata  region  of  South  America. 

El  Potomac  en  La  Plata,  by  Francisco  Centeno,  in  the  Xovi'inher 
nnmher  of  Revista  de  Derecho,  llistoria  y  Letras  (Buenos  Aires), 
is  an  article  written  in  Spanish  and  deals  with  public  rpiestions 
brought  prominently  to  the  front  in  Argentina  hv  the  visit  and 
reception  of  Col.  Roosevelt.  The  writer  goes  hack  to  the  days  of 
ISIO  and  reviews  international  progress  in  an  interesting  style, 
mentioning  the  work  of  numerous  statesmen  and  (pioting  the  words 
of  Director  General  Barrett,  when  the  latter  was  received  as  the 
American  minister  by  the  President  of  Argentina. 

The  Tepaple  of  the  Jaguars,  by  Edward  II.  Thompson,  in  the  October 
number  of  The  American  Museum  Journal  (New  York),  is  a  report 
of  the  work  preliminary  to  the  reproduction  of  the  front  fayade 
of  this  ancient  Yucatan  temple.  The  writer  has  prepared  drawings 
and  selected  a  number  of  photographs  which  will  aid  in  reproducing 
the  work  at  the  Columbus  Avenue  entrance  to  tlie  museum  in 
New  York. 

El  Arte  en  La  Argentina,  by  R.  Leguizmon,  in  the  Revista  Mensual 
llustrado  (Buenos  Aires),  describes  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
famous  paintings  of  Argentina.  A  picture  of  ().  Pinto  is  shown 
as  well  as  some  of  his  work,  which  has  many  admirers. 

Shoe  Manufacturers’  Opportunities  in  Cuba  forms  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Cuba  Review  for  October,  in  which  many  interesting 
facts  are  set  forth  which  should  he  of  sjiecial  interest  to  shoe  manu- 
facturei-s  in  this  country. 

New  Steamship  Line  to  Brazil  is  the  title  under  which  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Review  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (October  14),  tells  of  the  new  line 
of  sliijis  that  the  American  &  Cuban  Steamshi])  Co.  proposes  to 
establish  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports. 

Leading  Bolivian  Tin  Mines  is  an  interesting  short  article  on  the 
progress  of  this  industry  in  Bolivia  in  the  Mining  Journal  of  Tjondon 
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for  Novoiiiber  1.  Various  properties  are  mentioned  and  the  output 
of  many  mines  are  given,  all  of  which  show’  activity  in  mining  circles. 

Among  a  Forgotten  People  in  Brazil,  by  Frederick  C.  Glass,  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Missionary  Review’  of  the  World  (New  York 
and  London),  is  a  most  interesting  story  taken  from  the  author’s 
“The  Neglected  Continent.”  The  extract  deals  with  experiences  in 
the  far  inland  center  of  Goyaz  where  very  few’  w’hite  men  live.  The 
author  of  this  story  was  traveling  with  a  native  companion  in  a 
“dug  out”  canoe;  they  arrived  at  an  Indian  village  and  had  strange 
experiences,  some  of  which  are  related  in  the  article. 

Hitting  .300  in  Havana,  by  Bozeman  Bulger,  in  the  flanuary  number 
of  Adventure  (New’  York),  describes  the  progress  of  baseball  in  Cuba, 
which  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  a  national  game  in  that  country. 

La  Republica  Argentina  en  la  Exposicion  de  San  Francisco  forms 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  El  Comercio  Latino-Americano,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  which  Argentina’s  preparations  for  the  great  fair  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  in  which  marked  interest  is  shown. 

Queer  Beasts  and  Birds  of  Peru,  by  Millicent  Todd,  in  the  December 
numl)er  of  The  Forum  treats  of  beasts  and  birds  of  both  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  Of  the  ft)rmer  the  dignified  llama  comes  in  for  atten¬ 
tion,  while  the  condor  in  his  loneliness  “sw’eeps  down  uj)on  his  pre^’ 
with  a  deafening  whir  of  wings.”  Stories  of  many  other  denizens 
of  the  air  and  forest  are  interestingly  told. 

Inauguracion  del  F.  C.  de  Buenos  Aires  a  la  Asuncion  (railroad  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion)  in  the  October  31  number  of  Fray  Mocho, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  tells  pictorially  of  the  inauguration  of  this  through 
rail  route  between  the  two  cities  mentioned.  This  new’  service  will 
be  a  very  important  commeicial  movement  in  developing  both  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  trallic  and  is  looked  ujion  with  great  expectations. 
It  jilaces  the  Paraguayan  capital,  934  miles  distant  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  metropolis,  in  much  iiuicker  contact  than  the  service  afforded 
by  the  river  steamers  which  have  heretofore  carried  most  of  the  traffic- 

El  Hombre  mas  Popular  del  Mundo  (The  most  popular  man  of  the 
world)  is  the  title  under  which  Fray  Mocho,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for 
October  31,  desciibes  Col.  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  Argentina.  Numerous 
pictures  are  shown  depicting  his  life  from  the  student  at  Harvard  to 
the  White  House,  and  from  his  African  hunting  expedition  to  his 
South  American  trip. 

El  Tesoro  de  Istcbimbia  is  the  title  under  w4uch  llustracion  Puruana 
(Lima)  of  November  16  tells  of  the  juehistoric  relics  found  recenth’ 
in  tombs  of  Ecuador.  Half  a  dozen  pictures  show  these  curios  as 
well  as  the  location  in  which  they  w’ere  found. 

Centro  America,  Vol.  V,  the  organ  of  publicity  of  the  International 
Centro-Americana,  published  in  Guatemala  City,  contains  many 
timely  articles,  such  as  the  International  Railway  of  Guatemala, 
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Panama  Canal,  Ruins  of  Utatlan,  statistical  news  of  the  various 
countries,  etc. 

La  Ganaderia  Argentina  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  October 
Mercurio  (Barcelona)  dealing  with  Argentina  live  stock.  Many 
illustrations  show  the  splendid  stock  which  have  brought  the  industry 
to  he  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  country. 

Steaming  Southward,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  Outlook  for 
November  29,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  the  ex-President 
will  contribute  to  this  magazine.  The  jnesent  article  takes  up  the 
voyage  from  New  York  southward  and  the  incidents  of  stops  at 
several  jiorts  before  reaching  Brazil. 

Recreation  Activities  in  Uruguay,  by  P.  A.  Conard,  in  the  Play¬ 
ground,  of  New  York,  for  December,  tells  what  Uruguay  is  doing  in 
this  line  of  educational  work.  The  writer  represented  the  national 
committee  of  jiliysical  education  of  Uruguay  at  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  the  present  article  is  an  extract  from  his  address  on  that 
occasion. 

An  Anatomical  Study  of  the  Spanish  Bullfight,  iu  December  Current 
0])inion  tells  of  the  efforts  of  humanitarian  organizations  of  France 
and  England  to  suppress  the  “hoi-se  tragedy”  <luring  the  bullfight. 
To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  bullfight  the  description  of  the 
various  phases  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Transandean  Railway  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  by  G.  II.  Sawyer, 
of  Arica,  Chile,  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Engineering  News  (New 
York),  is  a  technical  article  descriptive  of  this  new  railroad  and  its 
history,  general  features,  repair  shops,  bridges,  water  service,  etc. 
Several  diagrams  and  pictures  give  a  better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  constructing  the  road. 

Manufacturing  News,  of  Chicago,  for  the  month  of  December 
devotes  several  pages  to  tbe  program  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’ 
Association  to  South  America,  an  excursion  which  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  February  7  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  to  cities  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  continent. 

The  Cordillera  of  Peru,  by  Milicent  Todd,  in  the  January  Forum,  is 
a  short  story  of  the  great  mountains  and  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  writer,  who  visited  Peru  sev’eral  months  ago. 

Position  Indicator  System  and  Machines  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Locks,  by  E.  II.  Jacobs  and  II.  M.  Stevens,  in  the  January  General 
Electric  Review  (Schenectady,  New  York),  is  a  scientific  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  practical  side  of  the  operation  of  the  canal  locks.  Both 
gentlemen  are  connected  with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  their 
study  of  the  matter  will  doubtless  be  ap})reciated  by  the  profession 
and  by  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  wonderful 
mechanism. 
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ECUADOR. 

A  nnual  report  for  1912 . 

GUATEMALA. 

Report  on  imports  of  watches  and  clocks _ 


Dec.  4  .  Isaac  7A.*  Maiming,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 


Nov.  25  I  J.  L.  Rodgers,  consul  general 
Habana. 

Dec.  13  ;  Uarry  C.  Morgan,  vice  and 
'  deputy  .consul,',Santiago  de 
Cuoa. 


Dec.  1  I  Wm.  Walker  Smith,  consul 
general,  Santo  Domingo. 


Nov.  6  i  Charles  F.  Baker,  vice  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 


Nov.  26  !  William  Owen,  vice  and 
I  deputy  consul  general, 

I  Guatemala  city. 

Report  on  cacao .  Dec.  22  Do. 


Co^y  of  Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  Obras  Publicas  y 


tgricultura. 

.Vnnual  report  for  1912. 
Report  on  vehicles . 


Construction  notes. 


Bonded  and  private  warehouses  in  Panama,  Colon,  and  Bocas 
del  Toro. 

Constniction  work  (new  municipal  building) . 


Nov.  10  I  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul, 
Tegucigalpa. 


Nov.  25  A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera.  , 

Nov.  27  i  Richard  M.  Stadden,  vice 
consul,  Manzanillo. 


Nov.  25  ’  James  TC.  Kellogg,  consul 
Colon. 

Do. 


Dec.  4 
Dec.  15 


PERU. 

The  coconut  industry  in  Peru .  Nov.  1 


VENEZUELA.  | 

Report  on  vehicles . I  Nov.  16 


Improvements  in  La  Guaira  Harbar .  Nov.  24 


Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  deputy 
consul,  Callao. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 


>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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COMMERCE  OF  BOLIVIA 
FOR  1912  /.  V 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  for  1912,  according  to  the  message 
of  the  retiring  President  of  the  Republic,  EUodoro  Villaz6n, 
to  the  National  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  regular  session 
in  August,  1913,  amounted  to  139,631,977.06  bolivianos,  of 
which  49,508,989.96  bolivianos  were  imports  and  90,122,987.10  boli¬ 
vianos  were  exports. 

The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  Imports,  58,371,409.26 
bolivianos;  exports,  82,631,171.56  bolivianos;  total,  141,002,580.82 
bolivianos.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  8,862,419.30  bolivianos  in 
imports  and  an  increase  of  7,491,815.54  bolivianos  in  exports,  or  a 
net  decrease  in  the  foreign  trade  of  1,370,603.76  bolivianos. 

The  value  of  the  boliviano  is  approximately  39  cents  United  States 
currency  ( 1 2  J  bolivianos = £  1  sterling) .  On  this  basis  the  figures  repre¬ 
sent  in  United  States  gold  for  the  year  1912 — imports,  $19,308,506.08 ; 
exports,  $35,147,964.97;  total,  $54,456,471.05;  andfor  the  year  1911 — 
imports,  $22,764,849.61;  exports,  $32,226,156;  total  $54,991,005.61 
The  decrease  for  the  year  in  imports  was  $3,456,343.53;  the  increase 
in  exports,  $2,921,808.97;  or  a  net  decrease  of  $534,534.56. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  by  countries, 
were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1909  1910 

1911 

1912 

Germany . 

1 

$1,644,154  $3,304,300 

$4, 021, 264 

$6, 440,  316 

United  Kingdom . 

3, 078, 796  6, 361,  800 

4,  863,  318 

3,537,111 

United  States . 

4, 240,  706  2, 145, 506 

3,  847, 200 

1,791,916 

Chile . 

1,290,465  3,089,110 

3, 836,  552 

1,553,080 

Peru . 

988,249  1,011,350 

1, 076, 165 

1, 474,  662 

Argentina . 

659,570  618,816 

1, 255, 635 

1,181,376 

Belgium . 

611,545  1,380,834 

1, 584,  942 

1,002,535 

France . 

577, 062  422, 295 

1,104,391 

949, 885 

Italy . 

388,762  351,377 

553,  956 

553,  899 

Brazil . 

92, 359  189, 414 

328, 605 

486, 889 

Spain . 

116,174  :  75,889 

172, 865 

215,  268 

Ecuador . 

50, 333 

Portugal . 

39, 332 

22’  713 

Uruguay . 

88,249  36,507 

62,  630 

16,  699 

Other  countries . 

620, 316  45,  736 

17,  994 

31, 824 

Total . 

14, 405, 407  19, 032,  934 

22,  764,  849 

19, 308,  506 
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Imports  were  classified^'prior  to  1912  under  eleven  general  heads,  as 
follows: 


1910 

1911 

Animal  products  and  manufactures . 

Vegetable  products  and  manufactures . 

Mineral  products  and  manufactures . 

Textiles  and  manufactures . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Drugs  and  chemical  products . 

Liquors,  wines,  and  other  beverages . 

Machine  tools  and  hardware . 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles . 

Arms  and  explosives . 

Bolivianos. 

3, 668,  757.  75 
11,233, 198.  77 
19, 286,056.81 
6, 353, 544. 59 
585, 925.  34 
464, 676.  58 
1, 590, 981.  50 
1, 356, 135. 28 
125, 533. 17 
4, 029, 537. 19 
108, 047. 57 

Bolivianos. 

9, 081, 844.  49 
12, 497, 512. 19 
19, 992, 493.  86 
7, 219, 180.  45 
1,607,051.  63 
577, 157.  47 
2, 191, 837.  99 
2, 554, 661.  06 
561,275.21 
2, 026, 414. 87 
61,980.04 

Articles  not  classified  in  the  tariff . 

Total . 

48, 802, 394.  55 

58, 371, 409.  26 

In  1912  the  classification  was  under  five  headings,  as  follows: 


Bolivianos. 

I.  Live  animals .  2, 106, 263. 80 

II.  Food  products  and  beverages .  11,412,604.66 

III.  Raw  and  slightly  wrought  material .  3, 375, 064.  94 

IV.  Manufactured  articles .  32,339,781.56 

V.  Gold  and  silver,  unmanufactured,  gold  and  silver  coin .  275,275.  00 


Total .  49,508,989.96 

Value  in  United  States  gold .  |]9, 308, 506. 08 


Of  the  total  imports  for  1912,  goods  to  the  value  of  35,367,169 
bolivianos  were  dutiable.  There  were  exempt  from  duty  imports 
valued  at  14,141,820  bolivianos.  In  1911  the  dutiable  merchandise 
amounted  to  26,290,966  bolivianos  and  the  nondutiable  to  32,080,442. 
The  decrease  in  1912  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  admitted  free  is 
due  to  the  duty  of  2  per  cent  on  goods  hitherto  admitted  duty  free 
mposed  by  a  law  which  went  into  eflFect  January  1,  1912. 

As  yet  no  figures  in  detail  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1912 
under  the  foregoing  classifications  are  available.  The  imports  for 
the  first  six  months,  by  articles  and  classes,  according  to  statistics 
prepared  by  the  director  general  of  customs,  are  as  follows : 


Live  animals . 

Food  products  and  beverages: 

Sugar,  refined . 

Other  sugar . 

Wheat  flour . 

Lard . 

Fish,  canned . 

Barley . . 

Rico . 


Bolivianos. 
15,  987.  80 


1, 051, 925. 14 
58, 281.  36 
883, 801.  45 
54, 328.  39 
125, 547.  57 
46, 573.  80 
154. 968.  90 
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Food  products  and  beverages — Continued. 


Food  pastes .  78, 335.  30 

Fruits,  fresh  and  preserved .  119, 198.  36 

Spices .  58, 571.  37 

Meats,  prcserv'ed .  38,818.96 

Edible  oils .  32, 246.  62 

Aerated  waters .  345, 453. 19 

Sparkling  wines .  75, 605.  00 

Heavy  wines .  136, 496.  60 

Common  wines .  108, 981.  23 

Beer,  cider,  etc .  49, 072. 10 

Other  beverages .  39,848.63 

All  others .  291, 632.  84 


Raw  and  slightly  wrought  material: 

Building  lumber .  167, 709.  61 

Mineral  oils .  65, 073.  21 

Coal .  612,428.54 

Cement .  153, 331.  00 

All  others .  131, 346.  28 


Manufactured  articles: 

Soap .  93,  583.  30 

Candles .  358,  415.  91 

Cosmetics  and  perfumery .  44, 319.  57 

Paints  and  varnishes .  112, 433.  32 

Proprietary  medicines .  Ill,  279.  80 

Leather  goods .  46, 438.  47 

Hides  and  skins,  manufactured .  108, 902.  28 

Boots  and  shoes .  124, 773.  54 

Woolen  yarn .  51, 409.  90 

Cotton  yarn .  73, 329.  50 

All  wool  cloth .  570, 300.  44 

Woolens,  cotton  mixed .  80, 688.  65 

Pure  silks .  28, 217.  95 

Silks,  cotton  mixed .  23, 256.  40 

Cotton  cloth .  1, 449, 957.  69 

Jute,  hemp,  and  linen  cloth .  38, 698.  00 

Laces  and  embroideries .  155, 721.  42 

Bonnets  and  other  articles  of  lace .  153,  725.  75 

Hats,  men’s .  308, 934.  49 

Hats,  women’s .  48, 083.  59 

Linens .  152, 567.  39 

Ready-made  clothing .  384, 912.  94 

Other  manufactured  articles .  146, 737.  68 

Furniture,  wooden .  128, 238.  60 

Other  articles  of  wood .  62, 231. 50 

Paper  and  cardboard .  259, 670. 13 

Printed  books  and  music .  99, 489.  38 

Chi  naware .  50, 882. 39 

Glassware .  46,747.51 

Sheet  iron  and  steel .  470, 134. 85 

Manufactures  of  iron .  2,769,647.78 

Manufactures  of  copper  and  bronze .  72, 058. 21 

Manufactures  of  zinc .  58,183.93 


Bolivianos. 


3,  749,  686.  81 


1, 129, 888.  64 
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Manufactured  articles — Continued. 

Jewelry,  gold  and  silver . 

Jewelry,  imitation . 

Machinery  and  apparatus,  electric . 

Machinery  for  the  trades . 

Machinery,  printing  and  weaving . 

Machinery,  mining . 

Machinery,  agricultural . 

Sewing  machines . 

Other  machinery  and  parts . 

Artisans’  tools . 

Desk  supplies . 

Railway  coaches  and  cars . 

Musical  instruments  and  acceasories . 

Scientific  instruments . 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives . 

Toys . 

All  other  manufactures . 

Gold  and  silver,  unmanufactured,  gold  and  silver  coin. 


Bolivianos. 

58, 438. 19 
54, 072. 58 
190, 844. 20 
246, 485. 10 
73,  047.  77 
422,  225.  66 
31, 039. 04 
36, 412.  31 
306, 164.  38 
70, 894. 46 
41,  793.  25 
556, 683. 28 
43, 008.  07 
39, 291. 64 
1, 082, 173. 10 
20, 493.  08 
657, 889.  75 

-  12, 614, 928. 12 


Total,  first  six  months  of  1912 .  17, 510, 491. 37 

Value  in  United  States  gold . $6, 829, 091. 63 


Of  the  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1912,  goods  to  the  value 
of  17,231,971.17  bolivianos  were  dutiable.  There  were  exempt  from 
duty  under  general  laws  imports  valued  at  274,236.38  bolivianos, 
and  under  special  laws  and  provisions  imports  valued  at  4,283.82 
bolivianos. 


EXPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports,  by  countries,  for  the  years 
1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912: 


] 

1909 

1910 

•  1 

1911 

•  ! 

' 

1912 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Peru . 

$14,166,541 
4, 493, 879 
3, 168, 827 
719, 597 

$18, 055, 406 
6, 015,  390 
2, 009, 527 
1, 486,  735 
3.853 
270,  996 
155,954 
62, 438 
56,  917 
962, 108 

$23,237,089 
4,287,162  I 
2,  632,  828 
1,466,348 
8,685 
160, 175 
177, 188 
244,345 
9,756 
1,917 

$26, 112, 023 
4, 368,  301 
2, 133, 950 
1, 380, 063 
372, 183 
331,  347 
272, 058 
152, 976 
22,  652 
1,  622 
789 

Chile . 

Argentina . 

United  States . 

Uruguay . 

Brazil . 

Panama . 

536,  999 
283, 421 
29, 459 
56,  784 

1, 004, 100 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

408, 535 

1,633 

663 

24, 868, 142 

29, 080,  957 

32,  226, 156 

35, 147, 964 
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Exports  were  classified,  prior  to  1912,  under  eight  general  heads, 
as  follows: 


1910 

1911 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Metric 

Metric 

tons} 

Bolivianos. 

tons.^ 

Bolivianos. 

Mineral  products . 

54,  732 

46,  716,  774.  30 

51,  791 

62,  532, 010. 17 

Vegetable  products . 

3,350 

27,293,864.64 

4,043 

19, 499, 724.  67 

Animal  products . 

323 

277,391.64 

382 

298,  021.  65 

27,600.00 

102,  389.  00 

'  420.  00 

8i  500.  00 

Nationalized  products . 

110 

117, 402.  78 

487 

lOi;  814. 15 

Mamifactured  products . 

31 

61,  713.  50 

75 

51, 112.  90 

Miscellaneous . 

87 

71, 389.  59 

[  82 

37,  599.  02 

74,566,556.45 

82, 631. 171.  56 

Value  in  United  States 

$29, 080,  957.  00 

$32, 226, 156.  00 

>  Metric  ton  —  2,204.6  pounds. 


In  1912  the  classification  was  under  five  headings,  as  follows: 


1 

1 

1 

Weight. 

Value. 

1 

Metric 
tons.* 
453 
137 
60, 163 
523 

135 

Bolivianos. 

121,  771.  00 
25,  738. 18 
83,  537, 024.  83 
256, 073. 95 

6, 182, 379. 14 

V.  Gold  and  silver,  unmanufactured.  Gold  and  silver 

90. 122, 987. 10 
$35, 147, 964.  00 

■  Metric  ton  —  2,204.6  pounds. 


The  exports,  by  classes  and  principal  countries  of  destination,  for 
the  year  1912  were  as  follows: 

Class  I.  Live  animals:  Chile,  115,721  bolivianos;  Peru,  6,050 
bolivianos. 

Class  II.  Food  products  and  beverages:  Chile,  12,844.28  bolivi¬ 
anos;  Argentina,  11,260.15  bolivianos. 
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Class  III.  Raw  or  slightly  WTOught  material, 
this  classification  included: 

Cattle  hides . 

Rubber . 

Copper  ore . 

Tin . 

Bismuth . 

All  others . 


The  exports  under 


Bolivianos. 
275, 768.  20 
15,508, 721. 12 
3,  389, 175.  81 
60, 238, 196.  60 
2, 150, 042.  02 
1,975, 121.08 


Total. 


83, 537, 024.  83 


Of  this  amount  65,189,641.48  bolivianos  went  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  8,089,713.71  to  Germany,  5,471,910.25  to  France,  3,538,622.78 
to  Belgium,  638,377.55  to  Argentina,  392,157.89  to  the  United  States, 
151,589.32  to  Chile,  and  57,437.65  to  Uruguay. 

Class  IV.  Manufactured  articles :  Chile,  166,453.34  bolivianos;  Peru, 
38,950.37;  Argentina,  37,936.48. 

Class  V.  Gold  and  silver,  unmanufactured.  Gold  and  silver  coin. 
Under  this  classification  the  exports  were: 

Bolivianos. 


Gold  ore... 
Silver  ore.. 
Gold  coin . 
Silver  coin 


144, 275. 00 
4, 308, 329. 14 
1, 297, 375.  00 
432, 400.  00 


Total .  6, 182, 379. 14 

Of  this  amount  3,106,768.55  bolivianos  went  to  Germany,  1,759,- 
193.29  to  the  United  Kingdom,  903,250  to  Peru,  and  403,000  to 
Chile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  by  articles  for  the  last  three 
years: 


1910 


1911 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Tin  ore . 

Rubber . 

,  Metric 
^  tom.t 
38,548 
3,007 

Boliviano!. 
37,006,50,8.94 
26,825,230.96 
5,264,440.87 
1,788,072.18 
1,966,595.00 
7,187.50 
420, 105.00 
141,629.31 
5,501.45 
43.5,008.90 
218, 163. 20 
700.00 

Metric 

lotu.t 

37,073 

3,646 

Boliviano!. 

52,639,603.36 

18,921,192.04 

4,587,745.5.5 

1,426,942.70 

2,218,051.25 

Metric 

tom.t 

38.614 

4,080 

124 

Copper  ore . 

Bismuth . 

3,M7 

263 

2,950 

556 

4,707 

478 

511,051.25 

385 

Wolfram . 

210 

297 

231,187.90 

791,507.85 

475 

10 

Zme . 

Cattle  hides . 

Leid  ore . 

11,797 

237 

30 

9, 798 
324 
340 

372,490.00 

259,181.80 

23,546.25 

94.906.60 
40,473.55 

12.264.60 
501,026.86 

8,961 

354 

1,075 

24,577.72 
16,127.00 
446, 713. 42 

52 

Wool . 

19 

17 

17 

TrttAl 

74, 566,  ,5.56. 45 

82,631,171.56 

Value. 


Boliviano!. 
60,Z18,196.60 
15,508,721.12 
4,  .808, 329. 14 
3,389,175.81 
2,1.50,042.02 
1,297,375.00 
736,290.00 
519,705.10 
4.82,400. 
329,995. 
275,768. 
214,977. 
144,275. 

46.967.94 

14.480.95 
516,288.82 


90,122,988.10 


'  Metric  ton  —  2,204.6  pounds. 
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Tho  exports  of  tin  ore,  which  represented,  in  1912,  66.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  tho  country,  were  distributed  as  follows: 

'  Metric  ton.s. !  IJolivianop. 


United  Kingdom .  36, 618. 8  '  57, 125, 569.  30 

Germany .  1,702.6  2,656,098.68 

France .  262.3  409,149.66 

Belgium . ;  22.1  34,469.09 

United  States . i  8.  2  i  12, 909.  87 


Total . I  38,614.0  I  60,238,196.60 

I  i 


Coca  was  exported  in  1912  as  follows: 


Kilos. 

Boli\'ianos. 

Argentina . i 

295, 153  1 

590,  240 

Chile . 

95, 926 

137,  660 

Germany . 1 

4, 209 

7,  790 

United  States . 

490 

500 

United  Kingdom . 

50 

100 

Total . 

1 

395, 828 

736, 290 

Of  the  total  exportation  of  quinine  (52,128  kilos),  Germany  took 
36,952  kilos. 


COMMERCE  OF  PANAMA 
FOR  1912 


TIIE  total  foreign  trade  of  Panama  for  the  calendar  year  1912  was  $11,936,264.95, 
represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  $9,871,617.40  and  exports  of  $2,064,647.55. 
The  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1911  was  $12,760,413.15,  of  which  sum 
$9,896,987.85  represented  imports  and  $2,863,425.30  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
decrease  in  the  year  1912  over  the  preceding  year  of  $25,370.45  in  imports  and  $798,777.75 
in  exports,  or  a  total  decrease  in  foreign  commerce  of  $824,148.20. 

IMPOBTS. 


The  imjwrts  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

United  States .  14,990,020.03 

United  Kingdom .  1,702,411.33  j 

Germany .  914,750.41 

France .  297,352.22 

Spanish  .\merica .  152,345.38  I 

China  and  Japan . I  180, 245. 52 

Spain . 1  13.3,82,3.84 

Belgium .  108,319.94 

Italy .  210,420.37 

Denmark . . 

Austria-Uungar  V . . 

Switzerland _ . 

t5,052,e.«.40 

2,100,988.65 

900,151.34 

;«)7,981.93 

187,341.84 

229,938.49 

149,021.84 

101,435.02 

1  198,400.49 

!  13, 947.  .30 

3, 127. 20 
79,939.34 

$5,122,950.01 
2,273,380.39 
1,119,224.11 
387,903.78 
!  271,948.03 

177,771.77 
149,004.40 
150,297.19 
182,934.00 
41,382.79 
9,  ltv5. 
10,959. 13 

$5,413,305. 15 
2,421,637. 14 
957,800.15 
080,784.22 
225,230.40 
178, 197. 09 
140,370.88 
117,875.33 
117,781.02 
33,538.65 
11,300.80 
!  6,316.90 

1  3,450.00 

1'otal .  8,7.Vi,,307.04 

10, 0.56, 99.3.  .50 

9,890,987.85 

1  9,871,617.40 

I  mports  for  the  last  four  years  grouped  under  1 1  major  classifications  were  as  follows : 


:  1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Vegetable  products . 

Textiles . i 

Animal  products . ' 

Mineral  products . 

$2,251,707.22 
1,712,828.82 
1,510,822. 16 
943,398.  la 
649,690.76 
384,243.73 
228, 174. 53 

$2,722,808.00 
1,847,182.21 
1,700,813.11 
970,413. 17 
747,109.66 

$2,793,003.53; 
i  1,630,909.87 
1,068,608.69 
911,357.63 
748,237.90  ; 
438,065.81 
344,034.88  ! 
113,353.05 
44,594.49  i 
;  40,934.79 

i  1,163,827.21 

$2,923,934.36 

1,606,354.72 

1,061,267.64 

1,000,248.56 

473,447.38 

419,800.46 

200,920.58 

129,464.10 

70,898.80 

44,881.60 

1,280,399.30 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

440;931.18 
256,197.87 
159,256.30 
53,951.98 
42,510.20 
1,109,759. 16 

Taper  and  manufactures  of . 

Arms  and  e.xplosives . 

Vehicles . . 

Miscellaneous . j 

125; 487. 82 
45, 192. 61 
50,2.52.37 
848,449.52 

Total . . 

8,750,307.04 

10,0.50,993.50 

9,890,9.87.85 

9,871,617.40 

ils 
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VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 

I  1911  1912 


United  States .  $1,469,098.38  $1,627,857.79 

United  Kingdom .  461,320.17  514,710.35 

Germany .  403,648.98  412,563.80 

Spanish  America .  242,334.80  174,670.32 

china  and  Japan . I  67,449.98  48,299.09 

Italy . i  55,987.07  36,826.92 

Spam . I  33,942.57  49,401.32 

Belgium . i  29,302.65  20,936.91 

France .  27,781.81  37,522.46 

Austria-Hungary . ,  1,968.16  1,145.40 

Denmark . j  168.96  . 

Total . I  2,793,003.53  2,923,934.30 


Under  vegetable  products  the  principal  articles  imported  in  the  year  1912  were: 

Alimentary  products. — Rice,  $486,408,  of  which  $353,987  was  from  Germany, 
$72,663  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $39,426  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,785 
from  China  and  Japan.  Coffee,  $42,798,  of  which  $38,951  from  Spanish  America, 
$2,198  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,187  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Potatoes, 
$78,258,  of  which  $46,492  from  the  United  States,  and  $30,890  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Kidney  beans,  $54,485,  of  which  $35,364  from  the  United  States,  $8,981  from 
Spanish  America,  and  $2,561  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Onions,  $29,210,  of  which 
$28,761  from  the  United  States.  Garlic,  $15,912,  of  which  $15,057  from  the  United 
States.  Oats,  $26,040,  of  which  $25,974  from  the  United  States.  Fresh  fruit,  $39,006, 
of  which  $32,192  from  the  United  States  and  $6,344  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Preserved  fruits,  $29,028,  of  which  $16,946  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $6,151  from  the 
United  States,  and  $1,599  from  China  and  Japan.  Indian  com,  $27,079,  of  which 
$26,994  from  the  United  States.  WTieat  flour,  $371,261,  practically  all  from  the 
United  States.  Olive  oil,  $71,731,  of  which  $59,973  from  the  United  States,  $7,902 
from  France,  $2,714  from  Spain,  and  $1,069  from  Italy.  Sugar,  $207,659,  of  which 
$128,585  from  the  United  States,  $48,579  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $22,691  from 
Germany,  and  $8,000  from  Spanish  America.  Biscuits,  $53,192,  of  which  $35,353 
from  the  United  States,  and  $15,291  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Confectionery, 
$55,062,  of  which  $28,419  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $22,753  from  the  United 
States.  Chocolate,  $36,079,  of  which  $20,101  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $14,485 
from  the  United  States.  Macaroni  and  other  pastes,  $20,234,  of  which  $15,314  from 
Italy,  and  $4,333  from  the  United  States.  Com  meal,  $20,829,  of  which  $20,821  from 
the  United  States.  Tea,  $44,912,  of  which  $40,616  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
.$2,573  from  China  and  Japan. 

Industrial. — Lumber,  $208,694,  of  which  $208,688  from  the  United  States.  Furni¬ 
ture,  $161,755,  of  which  $131,294  from  the  United  States,  $13,009  from  Germany, 
$10,582  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Building  material  other  than  lumber,  $28,671, 
of  which  $24,110  from  the  United  States  and  $3,329  from  Belgium.  Linseed  oil,  $29,711, 
of  which  $26,011  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $3,582  from  the  United  States.  Other 
industrial  oils,  $42,713,  of  which  $31,278  from  the  United  States  and  $7,777  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Rope,  $15,503,  of  which  $14,445  from  the  United  States.  Tmnks, 
$49,691,  of  which  $41,092  from  the  United  States  and  $7,582  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Miscellaneous. — Alfalfa  and  other  fodder,  $26,815,  of  which  $23,899  from  Spanish 
America  and  $2,917  from  the  United  States.  Leaf  tobacco,  $33,090,  of  which  $20,390 
from  the  United  States,  $6,328  from  Spanish  America  and  $3,046  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Cigarettes,  $116,130,  of  which  $55,095  from  Spanish  America,  $47,176  from 
the  United  States,  and  $13,853  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufactured  tobacco, 
$106,796,  of  which  $56,053  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $22,567  from  the  United 
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States,  $11,006  from  Spanish  America,  $10,686  from  Belgium  and  $5,426  from  Italy. 
Opium,  $73,355,  of  which  $49,228  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $12,374  from  Italy, 
and  $11,752  from  China  and  Japan.  Alpai^artas  (a  kind  of  sandal),  $41,250,  of  which 
$39,585  from  Spain. 

TEXTILES. 

The  imports  by  countries  were; 


1 

1911 

'  1912 

*802,621.64 
578,692.20 
90,119.90 
64,398. 44 
40,654.48 
28.340.07 
14,471.37 

*848, 782. 81 
566. 152. 45 
12.3,771.80 
54,509.22 
21,718.45 
21. 715.  IS 
13,779.85 
7,488. 61 
5.026.03 
3,410.35 

2,524.95 
9, 146. 82 

1,630,969.87 

1.666.354.72 

Under  textiles  the  principal  articles  imported  in  the  year  1912  were:  Cotton  cloth, 
$842,798,  of  which  $488,955  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $236,211  from  the  United 
States,  $93,384  from  Germany,  $7,743  from  Spain,  and  $7,047  from  Italy.  All-wool 
cloth,  $179,509,  of  which  $162,189  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $7,489  from  Spanish 
America,  $5,503  from  the  United  States,  and  $3,140  from  Germany.  Pure  linens, 
$55,166,  of  which  $51,528  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1,  847  from  China  and  Japan. 
Pure  silk,  $59,993,  of  which  $44,505  from  China  and  Japan,  $6,640  from  the  United 
States,  $4,546  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,766  from  Germany.  Woolens,  cotton 
mixed,  $35,464,  of  which  $21,246  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $11,759  from  Italy. 
Linens,  cotton  mixed,  $6,702,  of  which  $4,990  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1,478 
from  the  United  States.  Silk,  wool  or  cotton  mixed,  $16,391,  of  which  $5,714  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $5,637  from  Spain,  $2,284  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,819 
from  Germany.  Umbrellas  and  parasols,  $5,671,  of  which  $3,599  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $1,132  from  the  United  States.  Ready-made  clothing,  $403,999,  of 
which  $300,470  from  the  United  States,  $61,985  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $20,433 
from  Germany,  $7,850  from  France,  $6,230  from  Spain,  and  $5,779  from  China  and 
Japan.  Cotton  yarn  and  thread,  $39,503,  of  which  $35,563  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$3,333  from  the  United  States,  and  $578  from  Germany. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1911  1912 


United  Staffs . I  *1,099,431.10  *1,071,921.98 

United  Kinpdom .  313,451.09  409,061.68 

Germany . i  121,610.55  48,671.20 

Denmark . I  22,358.11  32,116.13 

France . I  22,226.96  24,004.07 

Italv . !  24,358.14  19,487.23 

Belpium . !  15,614.77  18,094.40 

Spain .  18,889.22  17,998.39 

China  and  Japan .  21,928.10  15,849.44 

Spanish  America .  8,740.65  2,643.00 

Austria-Hungary .  1,420.02 


Total .  1,668,608.69  1,661,267.54 
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Under  animal  products  the  principal  imports  for  the  year  1912  were:  Li%  e  poultry, 
122,542,  of  which  $22,487  from  the  United  States.  Codfish,  $35,710,  of  which  $32,534 
from  the  United  States  and  $2,212  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Corned  beef,  $59,945, 
nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Salt  pork,  $02,479,  practically  all  from  the  United 
States.  Ilam,  $49,727,  of  which  $45,368  from  the  United  States  and  $4,064  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sardines,  $33,862,  of  which  $18,867  from  Germany,  $4,189  from 
the  United  States,  and  $3,588  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canned  meats  and  fish, 
$204,882,  of  which  $132,595  from  the  United  States,  $22,000  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$19,554  from  France,  $10,924  from  Spain,  $8,893  from  China  and  Japan,  and  $2,327 
from  Germany.  Eggs,  $40,153,  of  which  $40,145  from  the  United  States.  Condensed 
milk,  $330,399,  of  which  $279,514  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,762  from  the  United 
States,  $11,137  from  Italy,  and  $9,275  from  Germany.  Lard,  $178,238,  of  which 
$141,832  from  the  United  States,  $25,475  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,835  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  $5,061  from  Belgium.  Butter,  $69,920,  of  which  $31,513  from  Denmark, 
$16,409  from  the  United  States,  $14,095  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $5,334  from 
Germany.  Oleomargarine,  $29,318,  of  which  $15,794  from  the  United  States  and 
$12,318  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cheese,  $54,201,  of  which  $39,390  from  the  United 
States,  $5,918  from  Belgium,  and  $2,336  from  Germany.  Boots  and  shoes,  $403,826, 
of  which  $391,227  from  the  United  States,  $6,383  from  China  and  Japan,  and  $3,825 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Candles,  $26,379,  of  which  $17,129  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $7,242  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,991  from  Belgium. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS, 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1911 

1912 

$5(19, 125. 85  1 
137,234.09 
111,029.98  ' 
S6,(«7.00  ' 
2,256.25 
10,114.01 
4,523.24 

1764,912.63 
100,764.77 
81,734.24 
13, 730. 15 
10,432.45 
8, 768. 98 
5,307.86 
3,450.00 
2,360.75 
;  2,096.73 

090.00 

18,187.58 

2,154.51 

44.52 

Total . 

911,357.63 

1,000,248.56 

Principal  articles  under  mineral  products  for  the  year  1912  were:  Bar  steel,  $16,757, 
which  $16,278  from  the  United  States.  Steel  plates,  $1,421,  all  from  the  United 
States.  Steel  in  other  forms,  $24,046,  of  which  $22,406  from  the  United  States. 
Fence  wire,  $44,823,  all  from  the  United  States.  Iron  plates,  $33,130,  of  which 
$18,541  from  the  United  States,  and  $14,570  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Iron  sheet 
roofing,  $46,315,  of  which  $42,389  from  the  United  States,  and  $3,926  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Iron  tubing,  $47,406,  of  which  $46,952  from  the  United  States,  and  $454 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Structural  iron,  $1,676,  of  which  $1,254  from  the  United 
States.  Iron  in  other  shapes,  $78,228,  of  which  $26,585  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$24,725  from  the  United  States,  and  $24,499  from  Germany.  Railway  material, 
$140,672,  of  which  $139,483  from  the  United  States.  Street  railway  material,  $28,794, 
all  from  the  United  States.  Hardware,  $81,304,  of  which  $70,379  from  the  United 
States  and  $9,009  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Small  tools,  $17,844,  of  which  $14,283 
from  the  United  States,  and  $2,566  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Nails,  $16,974,  of 
which  $9,375  from  the  United  States,  $5,416  from  Germany,  and  $1,490  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Machetes,  $12,277,  of  which  $7,897  from  the  United  States,  $3,449 
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from  Germany,  and  $815  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Wire  netting,  $34,795,  of  which 
$31,957  from  the  United  States,  $1,407  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $481  from 
Germany.  Bolts  and  nuts,  $8,388,  of  which  $4,690  from  the  United  States,  and 
$3,450  from  Sweden.  Stoves,  $11,240,  of  which  $7,545  from  the  United  States,  $2,491 
from  Germany,  and  $1,158  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Petroleum,  $85,537,  prac¬ 
tically  all  from  the  United  States.  Coal,  $10,436,  nearly  all  from  Spanish  America. 
Cement,  $54,145,  of  which  $46,404  from  the  United  States,  and  $6,438  from  Belgium. 
Glassware,  $22,670,  of  which  $9,726  from  Germany,  $9,044  from  the  United  States, 
$2,175  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,594  from  Belgium.  Bottles,  empty,  $32,717, 
of  which  $29,915  from  the  United  States.  Earthenware,  $23,102,  of  which  $9,615  from 
Germany,  $9,588  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,495  from  the  United  States. 
Porcelain,  $19,537,  of  which  $13,882  from  Germany,  and  $4,730  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Sheet  and  plate  glass,  $4,926,  of  which  $3,453  from  the  United  States,  $783  from 
Belgiiun,  and  $687  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Glass  in  other  forms,  $8,239,  of  which 
$5,049  from  the  United  States,  $1,631  from  Germany,  and  $307  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

LIQUORS  AND  MINERAL  WATERS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Beleium . 

Italy . 

Aus'tria-Hungary. 
China  and  Japan. 

Denmark . 

Spanish  America. 

Total . 


19U 


$2S2,G13.83 

193,332.08 

114,317.02 

52,555.90 

41.386.53 

24.588.54 
12,210.09 

7, 197. 49 
1,074.70 
18,763.00 
208.00 


748,237.90 


1912 


5159,949.87 

.86,353.42 

77,074.40 

40,207.29 

35,354.21 

17,698.09 

10,542.51 

8,795.38 

785.41 

686.20 


473,447.38 


The  principal  articles  under  liquors  and  mineral  waters  for  the  year  1912  were: 
Mineral  waters,  $26,581,  of  which  $7,979  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $7,907  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  $5,555  from  the  United  States,  $2,668  from  Germany,  and  $2,174  from  France. 
Beer,  $147,919,  of  which  $106,288  from  the  United  States,  $19,942  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $12,383  from  Germany,  and  $8,031  from  Belgium.  Cognac,  $2,213,  of 
which  $2,105  from  France  and  $108  from  Germany.  Champagne,  $49,272,  of  which 
$46,340  from  France  and  $2,281  from  the  United  States.  Liqueurs,  $5,280,  of  which 
$2,908  from  France,  $478  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $443  from  Spain.  Sparkling 
wine,  other  than  champagne,  $3,344,  of  which  $1,642  from  France,  $1,005  from  Italy, 
and  $655  from  Germany.  Heavy  wines,  $30,919,  of  which  $15,568  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $9,743  from  Germany,  and  $3,197  from  Spain.  White  wines,  $13,442, 
of  which  $8,352  from  Spain  and  $4,224  from  France.  Red  wines,  $89,522,  of  which 
$48,905  from  the  United  States,  $21,565  from  Spain,  and  $15,790  from  France.  Ver¬ 
muth,  $22,745,  of  which  $8,432  from  Austria-Hungary,  $6,121  from  France,  and  $5,763 
from  Italy.  Whisky,  $46,348,  of  which  $28,355  from  the  United  States  and  $17,984 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Aguardiente,  $6,359,  of  which  $2,337  from  the  United 
States,  $1,712  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,425  from  Spain,  and  $886  from  France, 
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CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  iinixirts  by  countries  were: 


! 

1911  1912 

$191,100.81  $213,207.40 

90,425.76  90,620.11 

117,286.25  61,926.60 

25,979.32  38,816.18 

8,077.11  4,170.88 

2,427.82  2,108.71 

1,760.78  1,088.47 

948.96  629.79 

.  46.32 

59.00  150.00 

Total . 

438,065.81  419,800.46 

1 

The  principal  articles  under  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  for  the  year 
1912  were:  Shoe  blacking,  $5,337,  of  which  $4,216  from  the  United  States  and  $1,146 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Matches,  $31,825,  practically  all  from  Germany.  Paints, 
$57,349,  of  which  $37,254  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $19,501  from  the  United 
States.  Salt,  $9,916,  of  which  $8,768  from  the  United  States  and  $1,147  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Medicinal  wines,  $3,221,  of  which  $1,208  from  France,  $858  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $548  from  the  United  States,  and  $587  from  Spain.  Caustic 
soda,  $4,738,  of  which  $2,735  from  the  United  States  and  $2,004  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Miscellaneous  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  $300,205,  of  which 
$173,281  from  the  United  States,  $52,796  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $37,612  from 
France,  and  $28,133  from  Germany. 

.MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 

Imports  by  countries  were: 


1911  1912 


United  States . ■  1257,586.01  1153,084.99 

United  Kingdom . i  24,666.47  22,336.05 

Germany .  50,826.86  17,613.60 

France . '  6,228.28  ;  4,336.17 

Belgium .  1,208.65  1,741.88 

Italy .  2,762.98  934.33 

^aln .  611.20  I  839.81 

China  and  Japan . '  144.43  33.75 


Total .  344,034.88  200,920.58 


The  principal  articles  under  machinery'  and  apparatus  for  the  year  1912  were: 
Phonographs  and  accessories,  $11,431,  of  which  $10,205  from  the  United  States  and 
$669  from  Germany;  musical  instruments,  $12,549,  of  which  $9,021  from  Germany, 
$1,585  from  Belgium,  $527  from  the  United  States,  and  $347  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  lamps,  $16,510,  of  which  $12,730  from  the  United  States,  $3,056  from  Germany, 
and  $401  from  the  United  Kingdom;  sewing  machines,  $73,705,  of  which  $72,851  from 
the  United  States  and  $568  from  the  United  Kingdom;  typewriters,  $9,035,  of  which 
$8,889  from  the  United  States;  scales,  $9,260,  of  which  $7,486  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  $1,744  from  the  United  States;  industrial  machinery  not  specially  classified, 
$43,731,  of  which  $30,236  from  the  United  States  and  $10,479  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  watches,  $2,513,  of  which  $752  from  France,  $662  from  the  United  States,  $572 
from  Germany',  and  $525  from  the  United  Kingdom;  clocks,  $4,842,  of  which  $1,931 
from  the  United  States  and  $569  from  the  United  Kingdom;  sugar-cane  mills,  $3,604, 
all  from  the  United  States. 
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PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


United  States.... 

(iermanv . 

United  Kingdom 

France . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

China  and  Japan. 
Spanish  .\raerioa. 
SwitzerLand . 

Total . 


1911 

1912 

$91, 129. 44 

$57,89.5.57 

33,950. 72 

40,248.  40 

10,749.50 

12,9t>9.09 

1,520.74 

10,200.20 

950.93 

4,318. 12 

1 , 0)53.  (h) 

1,705.00 

1,803.30 

1,4.53.81 

406.39 

522.21 

504.05 

85. 10 

615.35 

113,353.05 

129,494. 10 

The  principal  articles  under  paper  and  manufactures  for  the  year  1912  were:  Books 
and  other  prints,  $48,722,  of  which  $23,400  from  the  United  States,  $8,873  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $7,161  from  Germany,  and  $6,951  from  France;  writing  paper, 
$11,321,  of  which  $7,704  from  the  United  States,  $1,005  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $1,619  from  Germany;  wrapping  paper,  $26,325,  of  which  $19,635  from  Germany, 
$4,700  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,385  from  the  United  Kingdom;  print  paper, 
$5,466,  of  which  $4,817  from  the  United  States  and  $643  from  Germany;  paper,  other 
kinds,  $11,981,  of  which  $4,426  from  the  United  States,  $3,673  from  Belgium,  and 
$3,071  from  Germany. 

ARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

Imports  by  countries  were: 


1911  I  1912 


United  States.... 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Germany . 

Spanish  America. 
United  Kingdom 
China  and  Japan. 
France . 

Total . 


$29,290.35 
3,091.99 
2,493. 18 
3,849.93 


6,118.04 
2, 181. 30 


j  44,594.49  ! 


$50, 554. 87 
9,118.80 
3,483.23 
2,830.33 
1,250.00 
1,974.04 
1,028.56 
658.37 


70,898.80 


Under  arms  and  explosives  the  principal  articles  for  the  year  1912  were:  Cartridges, 
$11,438,  of  which  $10,864  from  the  United  States;  shotguns,  $10,826,  of  which  $4,948 
from  Belgium,  $2,580  from  the  United  States,  $1,039  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $873  from  Germany;  rifles,  $17,496,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  revolv¬ 
ers,  $8,536,  of  which  $4,063  from  the  United  States,  $2,303  from  Spain,  and  $1,2.50 
from  Spanish  America;  fireworks,  $7,607,  of  which  $3,975  from  Belgium,  $2,551  from 
the  United  States,  and  $1,028  from  China  and  Japan;  gunpowder,  $8,624,  of  which 
$8,535  from  the  United  States. 

VEHICLES.  '1 

Imports  by  countries  were: 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

France . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Total . 


1911 

1912 

$33,354.78 

$37,282. 18 

4,034.25 

5,493.95 

1,224.68 

1,170.39 

51.12 

6.35.08 

2, 135. 36 

300.00 

134.60 

40,934.79 

44,881.00 

22055— Bull.  1—14 
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Under  vehicles  the  imports  for  the  year  1912  were:  Automobiles  and  accessories, 
$20,(558,  of  which  $19,849  from  the  United  States  and  $809  from  France;  bicycles, 
$9,114,  of  which  $4,979  from  the  United  Kingdom,  2,832  from  the  United  Suites, 
and  $618  from  Germany;  carts,  wagons,  and  parts,  $9,182,  practically  all  from  the 
Ignited  States;  carriages  and  parts,  $5,927,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Suites. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Imports  by  countries  were: 

1911  1912 


I 

United  States .  1554,530.26  $674, 4S.->.  42 

United  KinRdom .  308, 457. 76  :125, 848. 69 

Germany .  134,287.86  127,567.81 

France .  85,084.53  ,  55,108.13 

Spanish  America .  .  ..  .  17,845.28  28,510.92 

Belsium . . '  14, 638. 45  ]  26, 580. 56 

Italy .  29,222.57  18,738.25 

China  and  Japan .  15,546.04'  16,927.64 

Spain .  2,969.90  3,72.5.33 

Switzerland .  1,196.96  2,906.55 

Penmark .  47.60  . 

Total .  1,163,827.21  1,280,399.30 


Under  miscellaneous  the  principal  articles  for  the  year  1912  were:  Pillows  and  bol- 
.sters,  $16,972,  of  which  $16,777  from  the  United  States;  gasoline,  $11,761,  practically  all 
from  the  United  States;  unclassified  rubber  manufactures,  $14,187,  of  which  $10,396 
from  the  United  States  and  $3,495  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Common  soap,  $164,377, 
of  which  $101,643  from  tlie  United  States  and  $61,513  from  the  United  Kingdom;  toys, 
$22,265,  of  which  $15,375  from  Germany  and  $4,812  from  the  United  States;  electrical 
material,  $112,122,  of  which  $107,139  from  the  United  States  and  $1,151  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  printers’  supplies,  $10,816,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  notions, 
$164,658,  of  which  $110,065  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $34,071  from  the  United  States, 
$9,948  from  Germany,  $5,286  from  France,  and  $2,430  from  China  and  Japan;  plumb¬ 
ers’  goods,  $28,632,  of  which  $26,097  from  the  United  States;  photographers’  supplies, 
$35,297,  of  which  $34,316  from  the  United  States;  stationers’  supplies,  $19,334,  of 
which  $12,936  from  the  United  States,  $2,817  from  France,  $1,992  from  Germany,  and 
$1,642  from  the  United  Kingdom;  supplies  for  other  industries,  $114,952,  of  which 
$74,066  from  the  United  States,  $22,033  from  Belgium,  $7,558  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  $4,500  from  Spanish  America,  and  $3,806  from  Germany;  curios,  $3,886,  of  which 
$1,098  from  France,  $922  from  China  and  Japan,  $761  from  Germany,  and  $706  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  perfumery,  $69,265,  of  which  $25,188  from  the  United  States, 
$21,827  from  Germany,  $21,076  from  France,  and  $10,173  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
small  hardware,  $9,567,  of  which  $4,497  from  Germany,  $3,186  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  $1,883  from  the  United  States;  felt  hats,  $20,841,  of  which  $15,808  from  the  United 
States,  $2,809  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,244  from  Italy;  straw  hats,  $80,428,  of 
which  $27,683  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $21,076  from  the  United  States,  $21,013  from 
Spanish  America,  $4,985  from  Italy,  and  $4,275  from  Germany;  hats  other  than  felt 
or  straw,  $10,871,  of  which  $6,972  from  Italy,  $1,420  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$1,096  from  the  United  States;  sirups,  $9,785,  of  which  $8,018  from  the  United  States, 
and  $1,538  from  the  United  Kingdom;  household  utensils,  $22,585,  of  which  $14,457 
from  Germany,  $3,414  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,733  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,000  from  Spanish  America;  combs,  $9,710,  of  which  $4,011  from  Germany,  $2,083 
from  the  United  States,  $1,963  from  France,  and  $1,414  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TKADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  ini])orts  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  year  1912  were: 


Ports, 

Kilos. 

Values. 

Colon . 

llooas  del  Toro . 

Balboa  ( Panama) . 

.  8.5,  .137,204 

.  20,  .522, 995 

.  10,003,419 

$8,407,074.38 
927,795. 18 
545,517.95 

Total . 

.  115,803,678 

9,880,987. 51 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  by  ports  does  not  agree  with  the  totals  given  in  the 
statements  of  the  import  trade  by  countries  and  major  elassifieations. 

EXPORTS. 

The  ex])orf  s  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911.  and  1912  were  as  follow.-*: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

X’nited  States . : 

Germany . 

Ignited  Kingdom . ! 

France . 

;  $1,204,905.70 
80,972.35 
142, 174. 36 
3,770.00 

$1,508,421.94 

93,668.91 

105,273.30 

1,900.00 

$2,575,810.00 
157,301.43 
125, 109. 87 
4,08.3.00 
4.55.00 

$l,779,6t«.30 

202,152.47 

72,714.28 

7,863.00 

4,652.30 

1 

2,257.50 

Total . 

1,502,474.71 

1,709,330.15 

2,863,425.30 

2,064,047.55 

The  exports  for  the  last  four  years,  grouped  under  three  major  classifications,  were: 


1909  1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Animal  products .  $138,714.50! 

Mineral  products .  109,103.61 

Vegetable  products .  1 , 2.50, 127. 84  ^ 

$184,918.04  i 
135,332.30 
1,449,079.81 

$228,482.51 

83,255.47 

1  2,550,449.80 

1,237.52 

$229,24,5.38 

6,060.30 

1,829,33.5.87 

. 

Total .  1,502,474.71 

i  1,709,330.15 

2,863,425.30 

2, 004, 647.  .55 

ANIMAL  rUODUCTS. 

Exports*  under  this  head,  by  eount  ries,  were  as  follows; 

1911 

1912 

1 

United  States . 1 

Germany . 

United  kingdom . 

$i:i2,232.0S 

1  82,542.63 
j  12,833.90 

$117,14,5.15 
90,106.68 
14,781.05 
1,077.  .50 
75.00 

Total . 

874.00 

228,482.51 

1  229, 245. 38 

Under  animal  products  for  the  year  1912  are  included:  Tortoiseshell,  $39,1S5,  of 
which  $28,007  went  to  Germany,  $0,866  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $4,237  to  the 
United  States;  mother-of-pearl,  $83,224,  of  which  $66,240  went  to  Germany,  $9,685 
to  the  United  States,  and  $7,300  to  the  United  Kingdom;  hides,  $83,800,  of  which 
$82,347  went  to  the  United  States  and  $1,262  to  Germany;  skins,  $19,020,  practically 
all  to  the  United  States;  live  turtles,  $1,441,  nearly  all  to  the  I’^nited  States. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Exports  under  thi.s  head,  l)y  countries,  were  as  follows: 


1911 

1 

j  1912 

United  Kingdom . 

.  *81,933.47 

$0, 0.So.  30 

ttnited  States . 

.  1,252.00 

286.00 

Germany . 

.  70.00 

125.00 

Total . 

. '  83,255.47 

6.066.30 

The  principal  mineral  jiroducls  exported  in  the  year  1912  were:  Bar  gold,  $o,175, 
all  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  scrap  copper,  $566.  of  which  $480  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Exports  under  this  head,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


1911  1912 


United  .States . $2,4ll,()tl4.40  $l,i:ii2.229.  Li 

Gerra.4ny .  74,688.90  ■  105,860.79 

United  Kinfidom .  30,402.50  52,277.93 

Franee .  3,809.00  1  7,788.00 

Nicaragua . .  1,120.00 

Italy .  455.00  I  60.00 


Total .  2,550,449.80  ,  l,S29,a35.87 


Under  vegetable  products  for  the  year  1912  are  included  cacao,  $17,660,  of  which 
$11,008  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $4,519  to  Germany,  and  $1,030  to  the  United  States; 
rubber.  $107,11)4,  of  which  $67,163  to  the  United  States,  $22,742  to  Germany,  and 
$12,414  to  the  United  Kingdom;  coconuts,  $1.36,713,  of  which  $130,468  to  the  United 
States  and  $5,195  to  Germany;  bananas,  $1,1.54,442,  all  to  the  United  States;  ipecac, 
$10,0-59,  of  which  $5,162  to  the  United  States,  $2,687  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$2,210  to  Germany;  medlar  juice,  $22,283,  of  which  $14,288  to  Germany  and  $7,670 
to  the  United  States;  ivory  nuts,  $254,264,  of  which  $210,488  went  to  the  United 
States  and  $42,861  to  Germany;  sarsaparilla,  $18,441,  of  which  $7,975  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  $6,597  to  Germany,  and  $3,869  to  the  United  States;  mahogany,  $16,525,  of 
which  $11,835  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,7.50  to  Germany,  and  $1,080  to  the  United 
States;  cocobolo  wood,  $83,728,  of  which  $79,518  went  to  the  United  States  and  $3,610 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  exports,  by  iiorts  of  departure,  for  the  year  1912  were: 


Port. 

Kilos. 

\'aluc. 

Bocas  del  Toro . 

;  153, 081 . 8fi5 

$1,207,421.80 

Porto  Bello . 

1  umstB 
14,720 

34,381.00 

1,120.00 

Total . I  166,2:12,433  |  2,064.647.55 


Tlio  UNIVERSITY  OF  TUCUMAN,  established  under  a  deeree 
of  July  2,  1912,  be"an  its  educational  work  in  1914.  Tlie  expenses  of 
the  university  are  borne  by  the  Province  of  Tucuinan. - Tlie  agri¬ 

cultural  coininittee  of  the  Federal  Con^i’f'ss  has  recommended  a  bill 
autborizin"  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  borrow  15,000,000  jjold 
pesos  ($14,475,000)  to  be  loaned  to  the  different  provinces  for  the 
purj)ose  of  acquiring  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  to  be  sold  on  long 

time  in  small  tracts  to  farmers. - The  Northeastern  Argentine 

RAILWAY  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  its  line  from  Concepcion,  Uruguay,  to  Concordia. - The  FAT 

CATTLE  snow,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rural  Society  from  November  9  to  12,  1913,  distributed  100,000  pesos 

($42,460)  in  prizes. - In  1912  there  were  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

67,798  kilometers  of  TELEGRAPH  lines,  with  wires  aggregating  a 
length  of  207,316  kilometers,  and  with  2,581  telegraph  offices,  of  which 
number  1,237  were  State  offices,  1,338  railway  or  private  offices,  and 
6  sema])horic  offices  with  telegi’ajdi  service.  The  emploj-ees  in  the 
telegraph  service  in  1912  numbered  10,207,  the  domestic  telegrams 
sent  aggregated  8,897,954,  of  which  841,718  were  franked  messages. 
Tlie  foreign  messages  transmitted  numbered  1,459,895.  The  gross 
receipts  from  telegrams  were  28,315,265  franks,  of  which  8,200,920 
franks  (frank  equals  $0,193  L’nited  States)  were  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  service. - The  official  inauguration  of  the  SUBTERRANEAN 

TRAMWAY  in  Buenos  Aires  took  place  on  December  1,  1913. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1913  the  exports  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  amounted  to  391,984,147,  gold  pesos.  (The  gold  pe.so  is 
equal  to  $0,965  United  States  currinicy.)  The  principal  agricultural 
products  exported  were  as  follows:  Corn,  4,266,443  tons;  wheat, 
2,740,161  tons;  flax,  918,354  tons;  oats,  843,587  tons. - The  CEN¬ 

TRAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY  increased  its  capital  in  1913  by 
£300,000  (about  $1, -'>00,000),  making  the  total  capital  at  the  present 
time,  £41,694,468  ($208,472,340).  The  gross  receipts  duringthe  fi.scal 
yearended  JxdySl,  1913,  were  £6,489,346  ($32,446,730),  the  expenses 

were  £3,718,935,  and  the  net  profits  £2,770,411  ($13,852,055). - 

At  the  Agricultural  MOTOR  CONTEST,  recently  held  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  cash  prices  were  awarded  varying  from  2,500  pesos 
($1,100)  to  15,000  pesos  ($6,600)  each.  The  first  motor  prize  of 
15,000  pesos  ($6,600)  was  awarded  to  the  motor  entitled  “Oruga,” 
second  prizes  to  “Case”  and  “Big  Four,”  and  third  prizes  to  “Hart 

Parr”  and  “Daimler.” - A  decree  has  been  promulgated  rcknowl- 
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edgiii"  the  adlierence  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  postal  MONEY- 
ORDER  ('(INVENTION  signed  ad  referendum  by  the  Argentine 
delegates  to  the  First  Continental  South  American  Postal  Congress 

lield  in  Montevideo  in  1911. - The  National  Board  of  Education 

lias  approved  the  EDUCATIONATj  BUDOET  for  1914.  This  budget 
allots  to  the  primary  schools  of  the  federal  capital  20,358,122  pesos 
currency  (paper  peso  equal  to  80.4246  U.  S.);  tlie  national  scliools 
of  tlie  provinces,  7,387,000  pe.sos;  the  national  scliools  of  the  terri¬ 
tories,  3,280,680  pesos;  the  school  for  adults,  1,220,640;  the  normal 
schools,  9,346,632  pesos,  and  to  the  school  for  sickly  and  backward 
children,  1,220,640  pesos.  The  budget  for  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  for  1913  amounted  to  4,000,160  pesos.  This  university  has 
departments  of  law,  philosophy,  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture, 
veterinary  surgery,  commerce,  and  a  university  high  school.  An 
appropriation  of  60,000  pesos  is  made  for  a  dormitoi’y  at  the  college 
of  agiiculture  which  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires. 


The  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  at  La  Paz  has  a  teaching  staff  of 
13  foreign  professors,  and  the  textbooks  and  methods  used  are  North 
AuKTican.  The  institute  has  a  kindergarten,  a  primary  department, 
a  graded  school,  and  a  commerical  course.  The  headquarters  of  the 
school  arc  at  La  Paz,  but  branches  have  been  establislied  in  other 
cities  of  the  Republic.  The  institute  receives  boarding  and  day 

pupils. - The  (lerman  Transatlantic  BANK,  with  a  capital  of 

30,000,000  marks  (about  -87,500,000),  and  its  main  office  in  Berlin,  has 
branches  at  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  Bolivia.  The  Bohvian  branches  of 
this  l)ank  pay  2  per  cent  interest  on  current  accounts,  3  per  cent  on 
three-months’  time  dejjosits,  and  4  per  cent  on  six  months’  time  de¬ 
posits. - In  accordance  with  a  contract  made  by  the  municipality  of 

La  Paz  on  July  4,  1913,  with  Vicente  Fabiani  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  SLAU(iHTERlI(4USE  in  the  City  of  La  Paz,  all  stock  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  municipality  on  and  after  January  1,  1914,  must  be  killed 
in  the  municipal  slaughterhouse,  and  only  stock  will  be  allowed  to  be 
butchered  which  has  been  found,  after  examination,  to  be  healthy  and 
in  a  proper  state  for  consumption.  The  municipaliU’^  receiA  cs  50 
centaA'os  for  each  head  of  cattle  slaughtered,  10  centaA’os  for  each 
sheep,  and  50  centavos  for  each  hog.  Slaughtering  must  be  done  by 
the  employees  of  the  slaughterhouse,  after  which  the  animals  will  be 
delivered  to  their  owners  for  sale.  The  slaughterhouse  is  prohibited 
from  buying  and  selling  stock  for  its  own  account,  and  must  confine 
its  operations  solel}"  to  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for  food  pur- 
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poses. - law  has  been  promulgated  providing  that  in  MINING 

disputes  where  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  Power  is  alleged, 
appeals  will  oidy  l^e  considered  after  a  deposit  of  50  bolivianos  ($20) 
has  been  made,  said  amount  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Government  if  the 
appeal  is  not  sustained.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  decrease  litiga¬ 
tion  and  prevent  the  making  of  unjust  claims. - The  exports  from 

the  city  of  New  York  to  Bt^via  in  1913  consisted  of  11,206  pieces  of 
merchandise  weighing  1,040,552  kilos,  valued  at  $169,922.86.  Of 
these  shipments,  goods  to  the  value  of  $142,314.20  entered  the  Repub¬ 
lic  through  the  ports  of  MoUendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta  and  Arica, 
Chile.  The  goods  sliipped,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  consisted  of 
hardware,  cotton  fabrics,  machinery,  petroleum,  provisions,  and 
tlrugs.  Al)out  $1,250  of  the  merchandise  referred  to  was  imported 

free  of  duty. - The  boundary  commission  charged  with  erecting 

BOUNDARY  LAND\L\.RKS  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  have  placed 
the  monuments  between  Acre  and  Madre  de  Dios,  erecting  the  same 
in  cooperation  with  the  Peruvian  commission.  The  boundary  line 

between  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  now  said  to  be  definitely  established. - 

Benjamin  Mujica  Fernandez,  representing  a  New  York  shoe  supply 
house,  has  recently  made  an  investigation  of  the  PAI.,M  WAX  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Bolivian  Chaco,  and  reports  that  in  the  Chiquitos  region 
and  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  ports  of  Pacheco  and  Suarez  there 
('xist  large  quantities  of  wax  palms  similar  to  those  from  which  the 
celebrated  Brazilian  palm  wax  is  extracted,  and  that  these  palms  can 
b('  advantageously  exploited  commercially  for  the  extraction  of  wax. 
An  American  engineer  jyid  a  wax  expert  accompanied  Mr.  Fernandez 
on  the  trip  through  Brazil,  Paragua)’",  and  Bolivia  and  assisted  him  in 
his  investigations  and  experiments.  Palm  wax  is  used  extensively 
by  shoemakers,  and  is  much  sought  after  in  the  industries  for  the 
manufacture  of  phonograph  cylinders  and  for  numerous  other  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes.  The  principal  markets  of  the  world  for  palm  wax 
are  Hamburg,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Liverpool. 


Compilations  from  the  balance  sheets  of  STOCK  COMPANIES 
operating  in  Brazil  show  that  the  combined  profits  in  1912  of  corpo¬ 
rations  Issuing  stock  were,  in  round  numbers,  £5,000,000  ($25,- 

000,000). - Tire  committee  on  awards  of  the  exhibits  made  at  the 

EXPOSITION  OF  FINE  ARTS,  which  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  latter  part  of  1913,  gave  the  first  prize  to  Guillermo 
Vergara  on  the  painting  entitled  “Tarde  en  el  Potrero”  (Evening  on 
the  Ranch).  Second  prizes  wore  awarded  to  Maiiuel  Ortiz  de  Zarate 
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and  Carlos  Isamit;  third  prizes  to  Enrique  Lobos,  Jose  Fridas  Solares, 
and  Ott  Georgi,  and  honorable  mention  to  Mrs.  Luisa  Fernandez  and 

Kicardo  Gilberti. - A  recent  STOCK  CENSUS  of  the  State  of  Santa 

Catharina  shows  364,421  head  of  cattle,  11,563  horses,  35,188  mules> 
351,000  hogs,  35,188  sheep,  and  13,512  goats. — —  “A  Noite,”  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Brazilian  Government  has  negotiated  in  London  a  LOAN 

of  £4,000,000  (.‘520,000,000). - A  committee,  the  object  of  which 

to  promote  industrial,  COMMERCIAL,  and  agricultural  relations 
between  the  Republics  of  France  and  Brazil,  has  been  established  in 
Rio  do  Janeiro.  The  Minister  of  France  to  Brazil  is  chairman  of  the 

committee. - The  navy  department  of  Brazil  has  adopted  the 

LUMINOUS  BUOY  system  for  all  the  ports  of  the  Republic. - 

The  Liberdade  STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  extended  its  service  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  ports. - The  newspaper  “A  Noite”  states  that  there  are  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  400  automobiles  in  the  service  of  the  Government. - 

Drs.  Oswaldo  Cruz  and  Bruno  Chaves  have  been  selected  to  confer 
with  delegates  from  Uruguay  concerning  the  bases  of  a  new  SANI¬ 
TARY  CONVENTION  between  Brazil  and  Ui’uguay.  It  is  proposed 
that  delegates  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay  also  participate  in 

formulating  these  bases. - In  October,  1913,  IMMIGRANTS  to  the 

number  of  7,125  entered  the  Republic  of  Brazil. - The  Continental 

PRODUCTS  CO.  of  Maine  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in 
Brazil  with  headquarters  at  Sao  Paulo.  Permission  has  also  been 
given  to  the  Continental  Cigar  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  England,  to  engage  in 
business  in  the  Republic.^ — — The  Brazilian  Lloyd  STEAMSHIP  CO- 
has  established  a  direct  service  between  Porto  Alegre  and  Monte¬ 
video. - The  army  and  NAVY  MUSEUM  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 

acquired  two  cannons  which  were  mounted  by  the  Portuguese  at 

Prince  Beira  fort  in  1776. - The  Federal  Congress  has  authorized 

the  President  of  the  Republic  to  approve  the  modifications  of  the 
BOUNDARY  CONVENTION  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  signed 

on  May  7,  1913. - Justino  Norbert  has  been  granted  a  concession 

for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Guaratingueta  to  Paraty- 

mirim. - The  imports  of  LARD  into  the  Republic  of  Brazil  from 

1904  to  1912,  inclusive,  expressed  in  kilos,  were  as  follows:  1904 
2,559,250;  1905,  2,979,068;  1906,  2,424,185;  1907,  2,472,590;  1908,’ 
1,870,000;  1909,  2,243,000;  1910,  2,081,716;  1911,  1,960,194,  and  in 

1912,  1,908,859. - Mr.  Algot  Lange,  author  of  In  the  Amazon 

Jungle,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  states  in  a 
recent  communication  that  he  has  completed  tlwee  expeditions  made 
for  purposes  of  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH.  The  fii4t  extended  to 
the  rapids  of  the  Tocantins  River;  the  second,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  about  2,000  specimens  of  prehistoric  pottery,  covered 
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the  central  part  of  the  Marajo  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River;  the  third  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  tribe  of 
Indians  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Moju  and  Cairary  Rivers,  which 
presents  some  ethnolofiically  interesting  features. 


The  Copacoya  PETROLEUM  fields  in  northern  Chile  are  situated 
near  the  Bolivian  frontier  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley  formed 
by  the  Tatio  Mountains,  in  latitude  22°  10'  25",  according  to  the 
plan  on  file  in  the  surveyor’s  office.  The  valley  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  sections  separated  by  small  elevations  or  foothills  of  the 
neighboring  mountains.  In  the  central  part  of  the  valley  and  about 
12  kilometers  distant  from  the  petroleum  zone  are  30  or  more  salt¬ 
water  geysers  and  hot  springs.  The  jietroleum  zone  is  not  under 
exploitation  and  has  not  been  fully  explored,  hut  ex])erts  report 
that  there  are  unmistakable  indications  showing  the  existence  of 

petroleum  in  the  region  referred  to. - A  plan  has  been  submitted 

to  the  Government  of  C'hile  looking  to  the  use  of  Pascua  Island  for 
the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  production  of  SUGAR.  The 
island  is  1 1  miles  long  by  5  or  6  miles  in  its  widest  part  and  contains 
an  area  of  about  20,000  hectares,  more  than  5,000  of  which,  it  is 
claimed,  are  suitable  for  sugar-cane  cultivation.  The  approximate 
annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Chile  is  75,000  tons,  all  of  which  is 
imported.  It  is  estimated  that  to  establish  a  sugar  refinery  on  the 
island  capable  of  producing  from  300,000  to  350,000  quintals  of 
sugar  per  annum  would  require  an  investment  for  plant  and  machinery 
of  about  $1,750,000  gold.  To  this  would  have  to  be  added  the  cost 
of  acquiring  and  preparing  the  land,  planting  the  cane,  providing 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  etc.,  of  a  sugar-cane  plantation 
large  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  factory.  Experiments  with 
sugar  cane  on  the  island  shows  it  to  be  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
this  crop.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  the  initial  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  industry.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  tobacco  and  cotton, 
which  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  flourish.  The  uplands  are 
now  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  wool  of  strong 

fiber  and  superior  quality  is  now  being  produced  on  the  island. - 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Chilean  Congress  increasing 
the  tax  on  urban  and  rural  property,  and  imposing  an  annual  tax 
of  5  per  cent  on  the  net  profits  of  stock  companies,  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  being  excepted. - The  section  which  unites  the 

LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY  between  La  Serena  and  Vallenar 
has  been  completed,  the  junction  having  been  made  at  kilometer  112. 
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Tliis  establishes  direct  rail  coniiuunicatioii  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Chile.— — The  Aguas  Blancas  RAILWAY  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  construct  a  branch  line  from  the  Longitudinal  Railway  to 

Pampa  Loreto. - A  recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 

to  (’ongress  rerpiests  authority  to  invest  1,04.5,000  pesos  (.S.339,900) 
in  the  repair,  conservation,  and  construction  of  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS 

in  different  ]iarts  of  the  country. - The  AGRICULTIHIAL  CON- 

GRKSS,  which  met  in  Concepcion  on  October  20  last  was  one  of  the 
most  inpiortant  agricultural  gatherings  ever  held  in  the  Republic. 
Fine  exhibits  of  stock  and  of  agricultural  machiner}'  were  mad(‘, 
and  interesting  subjects  relating  to  Chilean  agriculture  were  di^- 

cussed. - The  IRON  deposits  at  La  Serena  are  estimated  to  contain 

more  than  1S.5, 7.58,000  tons  of  iron  ore. — ^A  plan  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  municijiality  of  Santiago  for  the  construction  of  a 

large  municipal  MARKET  over  the  Mapocho  River. - Sr.  Don 

Eduardo  Mujica,  Minister  of  Chile  in  Washington,  has  advised  the 
Monthlj'  Bulletin  that  the  date  for  the  receipt  of  competitive 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  SIIOPS  FOR  THE 
RAILWAYS  of  Chile,  and  for  which  first  and  second  prizes  of 
£4,000  and  £2,000,  respectively,  have  been  offered,  has  been  extended 
to  May  1,  1914. 


On  l)eccmb(T  (i,  191.3,  the  President  of  Colombia  promulgated 
a  now  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  law  passed  the  previous  day.  This 
tariff  becomes  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  article 
1  of  law  24  of  1898,  which  prescribes  that  any  change  in  the  customs 
tariff  which  has  for  its  object  a  decrease  of  import  duties  shall  become 
operative  90  days  after  the  law  apjiroving  it  is  passed  and  the  re¬ 
duction  shall  be  made  by  tenths  during  the  following  10  months.  If 
the  change  has  for  its  object  the  raising  of  duties,  then  it  shah  become 
operative  by  thirds  during  the  3  months  foUownng  the  approval  of 

the  law. - A  NEW  VESSEL,  thoroughly  equipped,  christened 

Antonio  Narifio,  intended  exclusively  for  use  in  the  canahzation 
of  the  Lower  Magdalena  River,  has  b(!en  constructed  out  of  native 

materials  in  the  shipyards  at  BarranquiUa. - The  grading  of  the 

Pacific  RAILWAY  between  Yumbo  and  Cali  has  becui  finished,  and 

the  line  will  soon  be  comjileted  between  tlu^se  two  points. - A 

contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  public  works  with 
Sr.  Climaco  Mejia  to  establish  a  line  of  rapid  HYDROPLANES  on 
the  Magdalena  River  between  BaiTanquiUa  and  Girardot,  trips  to 
b(‘  made  either  way  in  not  less  than  four  days.  Each  vessel  shall 
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have  a'^-commodatioiis  for  four  pas-?ougirs,  a  pilot,  and  a  mechanic, 
and  trallic  is  to  be  inaiijjarated  within  two  years.  The  Government 
has  subventioiKHl  the  enterprise  with  $15,000  with  wliich  to  initiate 
its  undertaking  and  $S0  ])er  round  trip  after  the  business  is  es¬ 
tablished,  the  latter  sum  not  t(t  be  paid  for  more  than  10  trips  per 
month.  The  tariff  for  passengers  fixed  by  the.  Government  must  not 

exceed  $00  jier  passenger  per  trip. - Law  33  of  1013  establishes  in 

Bogota  a  SUPEKIOlt  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  in  charge  of  public 
aTid  private  hygiene.  The  board  is  com])osed  of  three  physicians,  a 
])rofessor  of  natural  science,  and  a  bacteriologist.  The  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine  will  act  as  consultitig  committee  to  the  board. - - 

In  future,  instructions  in  the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of  the  Republic, 
in  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  October  10,  1913,  will 

cover  a  period  of  five  years. - On  December  8,  1913,  Bello  station 

of  the  Antioquia  RAILWAY,  8  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Medellin, 

was  inaugurated. - The  CENTENARY  of  the  declaration  of 

independence  of  the  province  of  Tunja,  now  department  of  Boyaca, 

was  (‘(debrated  on  December  10  last. - Law  82  of  1913  provides 

that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  through  the  national  intendant 
of  Choco,  shall  establish  an  AGRICUIjTURAL  COLONY  in  one 

of  the  bays  of  Cupiaca,  Solano,  or  El  Valle,  on  the  Pacific  coast. - 

In  accordance  with  law'  85  of  1913  the  executive  power  is  authorized 
to  construct  at  public  expense  an  AVENUE  OF  THE  LIBERATOR 
b('tw'een  the  city  of  Santamarta  and  the  home  of  San  Pedro  ^Ale- 

jandrino. - The  National  Government  has  given  the  city  of  Mompos 

$2,000,  w'ith  w'hich  to  complete  the  monument  erected  in  that  city 

to  the  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar. - La  Veta  Mining  Co.,  whose 

property  is  in  the  gold-mining  region  to  the  north  of  the  municipality 
of  Ibague,  has  fitted  up  a  modern  ASSAY  OFFICE  w'ith  equipment 
brought  from  the  Lhiited  States  for  the  use  of  the  company  and 

for  custom  wmrk. - The  law'  of  November  15,  1913,  reserves  to  the 

State  PETROLEITM  and  similar  deposits  existing  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  Government.  Until  rules  and  regulations  ai*e  issued  covering 
the  denouncement  and  adjudication  of  deposits  of  this  nature  oidy 
temporary  concessions  w'ill  be  granted  by  the  Government  under 
contracts  approved  by  C’ongress.  This  law'  repeals  article  112  of 
the  fiscal  code. 


On  November  3,  1913,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Don  Ricardo 
Jimenez,  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  Congress  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  opening  of  its  special  session,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
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considerin';  and  actin';  upon  the  following  important  questions: 
1.  Tlie  coastwise  service  between  Port  Coco,  Puntarenas,  and  Golfo 
Dulce.  2.  Passenger,  mail,  and  freight  transportation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  the  service  now  being  carried  on  without  a  contract,  the  old 
contract  having  expired.  3.  The  cultivation  of  textile  plants  and  the 
development  of  the  textile  industry,  whhdi  the  Executive  states  has 
not  ])rospered  in  Costa  liica  to  the  extent  it  should  have  done. 

4.  The  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste,  be¬ 
tween  Coco  and  Liberia,  Filadellia,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Cuanacaste  has 
a  large  an'a  of  untilled  agricultural  land,  which  can  not  bo  properly 
cultivated  and  developed  without  improved  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  construction  of  the  railway  referred  to  would  encourage  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  that  part  of  the  Kepublic. 

5.  The  exploration  and  ex])loitation  of  petroleum  deposits  and  de¬ 
posits  of  other  hydrocarbides  which  have  remained  undovelopetl. 
The  President  says  that  40  yearn  ago  the  geologist.  Dr.  Gabb,  dis¬ 
covered  indications  of  petroleum  in  Talamanca,  but  uj)  to  the  present 
time  no  serious  investigation  or  practical  use  has  been  made  of  that 
discovery.  The  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  industry  would  require 
the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  if  that  industry  is 
established  in  the  Kepublic  it  would  be  a  powerfid  factor  in  promoting 
the  material  welfare  of  the  country. — ^ — A  company  with  a  capital  of 
18,000  colones  (about  89,000)  has  been  organized  at  Cartago  to  engage 
in  the  THEATRICAL  business.  The  construction  of  a  new  theater 
called  the  “Apolo”  will  be  commenced  in  February  next  under  the 
direction  of  Pablo  Horeau. — -—A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Costa  Rica  and  duly  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  imposing  a  tax  of  5  colones  ($2.32)  on  each  head  of  cattle  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country.  The  same  law  authorizes  the  executive  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  1,000,000  colones  ($405,000),  pledging  the  receipts 
from  this  tax  as  security  for  the  payment  of  same,  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  to  be  invested  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY 
between  Coco  and  Liberia,  Filadellia  and  Santa  Cruz. — • — Press  re¬ 
ports  state  that  plans  have  been  made  to  undertake  the  CULTIVA¬ 
TION  OF  SUGAR  CANE  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Atlantic  zone  of 
the  Republic.  A  company  is  to  be  organized  with  a  capital  of  300,000 
colones  ($139,500)  to  be  used  in  buying  lands,  and  in  clearing  and 
planting  to  sugar  cane.  Experiments  show  that  cane  grown  in  that 
section  of  Costa  Rica  produces  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  while 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  6  to  9  per  cent  is  the  average  yield. 
Formerl}^  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  with  great  success 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic,  but  this  industry  gradually  gave 
way  to  banana  growing.  The  revival  of  the  industry  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  great  agricultural  progress  which 
Costa  Rica  has  been  undergoing  during  the  last  few  years. — -—Steps 
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have  been  taken  to  found  a  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  IN 
SAN  JOSE.  Dr.  Gonzalo  Fernandez  and  Aurelio  Castro  have  been 
chosen  a  committee  to  further  the  undertakiii". — • — 'The  total  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1913 
ajigregated  7, 14b, 882. GO  colones  ($3,323,300). 


Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  14.777  acres  of  CITRUS 
FRUITS  under  cultivation  in  Cuba,  jjrapefruit  predominating;.  Of 
this  acrea<;e,  5,219  is  iii  Camaftuey  and  4,270  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  The 
forei<;n  colony  at  Ceballos  cultivates  2,470  acres,  and  the  one  at 
Omaja  1,771  acres.  Practically  all  of  this  development  has  occurred 
within  the  last  10  years.  New  j;i'oves  are  continually  lieinj;  set  out, 
and  the  nurseries  on  the  island  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
budded  trees.  Cuban  <;rapefruit  is  of  an  especially  fine  (piality  and 
flavor.  The  attitude  of  the  Cuban  Government  toward  the  fruit 
industry  is  most  favorable.  The  Cuban  Senate  recently  approved 
a  bill  subsidizing;  a  new  railroad  planned  to  be  built  in  Pinar  del  Rio, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  subsidy  coidd  be  obtained 
was  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  the  re<;ular  frei5;ht  tariffs  coverinj; 
shipnient  of  fruits. — — A  recent  MFSSAGE  of  President  Meuocal 
to  the  Cuban  Con<;ress  recommends  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
criminal  procedure,  the  enactment  of  social-reform  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  labor.  The  Executive  states  that 
the  Government  is  ne<;otiatin<;  parcel-post  treaties  with  Costa  Rica, 
Enj;land,  Belgium,  and  \'enezuela,  and  commercial  treaties  with  the 
Netherlands  and  Chile.  The  message  urges  the  reform  of  the  judicial 
system,  recommends  an  economic  domestic  parcel  post,  suggests  an 
increase  in  the  rural  guard,  and  ui’ges  the  authorization  of  a  loan  to 
li([uidate  the  unpaid  indebtedness  of  the  nation.  A  revision  of  the 
tsu’iff  is  recommended,  as  are  measures  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  The  budget  message,  delivered  to  the  Senate  on 
November  IS  last,  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $37,914,739.31 
against  an  estimated  revenue  of  $41,828,580,  which  would  leave  a 
surplus  to  be  spent  in  providing  for  appropriations  of  Congress 

under  special  laws  of  $3,913,840.09. - The  estimated  SUGAR 

PRODUCTION  for  Cuba  for  1913-14  is  2,479,000  tons.  The  Cuba 
Review  says  that  an  important  innovation  in  the  Cuban  sugar  trade 
was  the  sale  recently  made  of  some  42,000  bags  centrifugals  for 
shipment  from  Cuba  to  Japan  at  an  understood  price  of  2.08  cents 
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per  pound  f.  o.  b.  rul)a,  with  freight  rate  estimated  at  0.33  cents  per 
pound  via  Suez  Canal.  It  may  be  tlie  shijunent  will  fjo  throuffh  the 
Panama]^Canal  if  the  canal  is  open  tor  business  at  that  time.  The 
importance  of  the,  sale  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  Japan  has  imported  sugar  directly  from  Cuba,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  as  to  the  J’econstruction  of  the  sugar  business  of  the  world 

by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  immediate  future. - The 

Senate  has  approved  a  hill  authorizing  the  President  to  expend 
*40,000  in  the  construction  of  a  HKJHWAY  from  Baj'amo 

to  Baire. - The  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  has 

recently  obtained  a  collection  of  10,000  specimens  of  CCBAN 
INSECTS. - The  Santiago  de  Las  A'egas  agricultural  EXPER¬ 

IMENT  STATION  has  been  put  in  charge  of  J.  T.  Crawley,  an 

American  agronomist. - The  Senate  has  voted  apjiropriations- 

covering  $304,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Camaguey  AQUE¬ 
DUCT,  the  rehalulitation  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  Park,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Gertrudis  G6mez  de  Avellaneda,  the  Cuban 

poetess. - Dr.  Adolfo  Lamar  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States 

and  Canada  to  study  methods  of  making  medical  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. - The  Government  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  expend  $35,000  for  SCHOOL  DESKS. - The  Tropical 

Brewery  of  Habana  in  drilling  for  artesian  water  has  encountered 
a  flow  of  gas  at  a  depth  of  812  feet.  From  this  it  is  deduced  that 
the  perforation  was  made  over  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  deposit  of 
petroleum.  The  gas  in  coming  to  the  surface  had  to  pass  through 
about  500  feet  of  water  contained  in  the  well,  and  has  an  estimated 
pressure  of  over  150  pounds.  Many  denouncements  have  been 

made  in  the  vicinity. - In  accordance  with  a  law  promulgated  and 

declared  in  force  on  December  20,  1913,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  was  authorized  to  Issue  bonds  for  a  LOAN  OF 
$10,000,000  in  United  States  money,  or  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  per 
pound  sterling  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  other  foreign  money. 
The  details  as  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan  are  left  to  the 
President,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  bonds  are  to  bear  interest  at 
the  most  favorable  rates  obtainable,  that  they  are  to  be  amortized 
within  such  time  as  may  he  fixed  and  from  a  date  agreed  upon,  and 
that  the  President  is  authorized  to  give  such  guaranties  as  may  he 
legally  required.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  exempt  from  all 
taxes  now  in  force  or  that  may  hereafter  be  imposed  hj"  law  in  the 
Republic.  The  time  for  the  call  for  bids  expired  January  15,  1914, 
when  it  was  found  on  opening  the  bids  that  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.  of 
New  York  were  the  most  favorable  bidders  at  94U  It  appears  that 
the  award  will  probably  be  made  to  that  banking  concern. 


The  (le]>artmeut  of  foroigu  relations  of  tho  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Itepublic,  through  its  diplomatic  and  consular  agents 
abroad,  has  been  collecting  data  concerning  the  construction  of 
HOUSES  FOR  WORKMEN,  with  the  object  in  view  of  adopting 
this  plan  in  the  federal  capital,  and  if  successful  there,  to  gradually 
extend  it  to  other  important  cities  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
country.  It  is  argued  that  the  building  of  suflicient  houses  of  this 
class  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  would  solve  three  important 
economic  problems  relating  to  habitations  of  workmen  in  that  mu¬ 
nicipality,  namely,  the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  housing 
facilities,  the  problem  of  sanitation,  and  the  problem  of  the  systematic 
cmbeUishment  and  beautification  of  the  part  of  tho  city  in  which 
they  are  to  be  erected.  The  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  on  this  subject  to  the  secretary  of  public  works,  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  necessary  funds  be  appropriated  by  Congress,  say 
$60,000  to  $80,000  to  begin  with,  for  the  construction  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  houses,  the  purchase  of  land,  and  other  expenses 
necessary  for  successfully  carr3dng  out  the  proposed  plan,  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  State  would  probably  find  it  a  paying  investment 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  at  aU  events  a  reasonable  interest 
would  be  earned  on  the  capital  used  in  the  undertaking.  The  city  of 
Habana,  Cuba,  is  cited  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomphshed 
by  intelligent  effort  along  these  lines.  It  is  set  forth  that  the 
Cuban  Congress  authorized  the  President  of  tho  Republic  to  expend 
$1,300,000  in  the  erection  of  2,000  concrete  houses  for  workmen, 
1,000  of  which  were  to  be  in  Habana.  Each  of  these  houses  was  to 
cost  $650,  including  the  lot,  and  each  dwelhng  was  to  be  provided 
with  toilet,  bath,  and  hj'drant  water  in  the  kitchen.  One  thousand 
of  these  houses  have  been  built  in  the  Poglotti  district  of  Habana, 
and  are  rented  to  workmen  for  $6.25  per  month,  which  amount  goes 
into  a  fund  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  amount  spent  in 
their  construction.  Each  house  has  a  sitting  room,  dining  room,  two 
bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  a  toilet  and  bath  room,  a  small  yard  or  patio, 
and  a  tile  roof.  Tho  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  his 
cabinet  propose,  according  to  press  reports,  to  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  Congress  of  a  similar  plan  applicable  to  the  Dominic'm  Re¬ 
public,  the  first  constructions  to  be  made  in  the  federal  capital. - - 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  in  tho  LITERARY 
CONTEST  held  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  tho  restoration  of  the 
country,  gave  the  first  prize  to  the  essay  on  “Constitutional  reform,” 
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signed  “Puz  y  Trabajo,”  and  tlie  second  prize  to  the  essay  on  the 

"Panama  Canal,”  signed  "Pre\-isor.” - The  Dominican  LEATHER 

&  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  does  its  own 
tanning  under  the  direction  of  a  first-class  American  chemist  and 
tanning  expert,  and  is  said  to  turn  out  a  superior  ciuality  of  leather 
for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  esi)ecially  of  patent 

leather  footwear. - A  company  was  recently  formed  in  the  federal 

capital  to  sohcit  a  concession  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
an  electric  TRAMWAY  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  suburbs. 
The  executive  power  has  authorized  said  company  to  build  the  pro¬ 
posed  tramway. - Independencia  THEATER  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo  was  completed  and  opened  to  jniblic  service  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1913. 


ECUADOR 


A  law  has  been  enacted  and  duly  promulgated  by  the  President 
of  the  Rej)ublic  authorizing  the  celebration  of  the  FIRST  CEN¬ 
TENARY  OF  THE  POLITICAI.  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
PROYINC’E  OF  GUAYAQUIL  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  city  of 
Guayaquil  on  October  9,  1920,  by  holding  a  national  exposition  of 
agriculture,  industry,  science,  and  arts,  and  October  9  of  each  year 
is  made  a  public  holiday  throughout  Ecuador.  On  October  9,  1820, 
at  the  time  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the  Province  of  Guaj'a- 
quil,  that  province  was  composed  of  territory  afterwards  called 
"Guayas,”  "Los  Rios,”  "Manabi,”  "El  Oro,”  and  a  part  of  "Bolivar.” 
The  law  provides  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Guayas,  the  chairman  of  the  municipal  council  of  Guayacpiil, 
two  agriculturists,  two  manufacturers  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Rejiublic,  two  representatives  of  the  press  of  Guayaquil,  a 
delegate  elected  by  the  societies  of  workmen  of  Guayaquil,  a  delegate 
from  each  of  the  municipalities  of  the  cantons  which  form  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Guayas,  with  the  exception  of  Guayaquil;  a  delegate  from 
each  of  the  ])rovinccs  which  formed  the  Province  of  Guayas  in 
1820,  a  secretary  elected  by  the  board,  and  a  treasurer  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  board  is  charged  with  the 
following  duties:  Erection  of  a  sarcophagus  in  which  to  deposit 
the  ashes  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  and  campaign  of  1820 
to  1822;  the  publication  of  the  best  work  on  the  revolution  of 
1820  selected  by  a  competitive  contest  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  and  the  erection  in  the  principal  ])laza  of  Babahoyo  of 
a  commemorative  monument  of  the  first  victory  obtained  by 
Guayaquil  troops  at  a  point  called  "Royal  Road”  or  "Free 
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Road.”  The  sources  of  revenue  for  preparing  for  and  carrying 
on  the  celebration  are  as  follows:  Annual  appropriations  of  the 
municipality  of  Guayaquil  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive;  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  municipal  revenues  of  the  Republic,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil,  from  1916 
to  1920,  inclusive;  all  of  the  surcharges  known  as  ‘'derechos  de 
sobordo”  or  port  dues;  collections  by  popular  subscription,  and 
the  entrance  proceeds  of  the  exposition.  The  municipality  of 
Guayaquil  will  furnish  the  land  necessary  for  the  exposition  build¬ 
ings  and  their  annexes.  The  law  became  operative  on  January  1, 

1914. - The  Third  International  CONGRESS  OF  COLOMBIAN 

STUDENTS,  which  was  to  have  met  in  Quito  from  the  9th  to  the 

17th  of  December,  1913,  has  been  postponed  until  May,  1914. - 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
to  colonize  one  or  more  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  with  colonists 
three-fourths  of  whom  shall  be  Ecuadorians.  The  law  prohibits 
the  executive  from  contracting  with  foreign  nations  or  foreigners 
for  colonizing  these  islands.  The  executive  power  is  authorized 
to  establish  free  ports  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  but  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  transported  from  said  ports  to  ports  of  the  mainland  shall 
be  subject  to  customs  duties,  wharfage,  etc.,  the  same  as  if  it  had 
never  entered  the  Galapagos  Islands.  The  government  of  the 
islands  is  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 

Republic. - The  Province  of  Manabi  contains  large  areas  of  land 

adapted  to  grazing.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  suitable  forage 
for  cattle  and  other  stock  in  the  dry  regions  of  this  province,  each 
of  the  municipalities  will  include  in  its  budget  for  1914,  1,000  sucres 
($487)  with  which  to  purchase,  through  consuls  of  Ecuador  abroad, 
SPINELESS  CACTUS  (Burbank)  to  be  distributed  to  farmers 

and  plantation  owners  for  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Manabi. - 

Under  the  proposed  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  between  Ecuador 
and  Chile,  Ecuador  has  the  right  to  send  to  Chile,  free  of  duty, 
sugar,  coflFee,  cacao,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  hats,  and  tobacco, 
and  Chile  may  export  to  Ecuador,  free  of  duty,  Chilean  wines  not 
costing  more  than  5d.  per  liter,  grape  juice,  dry  forage,  live  stock, 
guano,  nitrate,  fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits,  shellfish,  construction 
timber,  butter,  and  cheese. 


On  November  21,  1913,  26  new  third-class  POST  OFFICES  were 

opened  to  public  service  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. - ^According 

to  press  reports,  RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION  was  established 
22055— Bull.  1—14 - 10 
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between  Guatemala  and  Mexico  in  December  last,  the  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Suchiate  River,  which  divides  the  two  countries,  having  been 
replaced  by  an  iron  structure.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  has 
established  a  customhouse  on  the  banks  of  Suchiate  River.  In¬ 
formation  from  railway  sources  is  to  the  effect  that  within  a  few 
months  the  port  of  La  Union,  Republic  of  Salvador,  will  be  in  rad 

connection  with  the  Guatemala-Mexico  Railway  system. - ^The 

automobile  road  from  San  Felipe  to  Quezaltenango  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  established  between  these 

cities,  Iluehuetenango  and  San  Marcos. - ^The  Department  of 

Fomento  has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  ELECTRIC-LIGHT 
plants  in  the  Military  Academy  and  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 
Guatemala  City. - During  the  festivities  of  the  ninety-second  anni¬ 

versary  of  the  independence  of  Central  America,  celebrated  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  on  September  14, 15,  and  16, 1913,  the  beautiful  MONU¬ 
MENT  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot  Jos4  Francisco  Bar- 
rundia  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  monument  was  erected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  decree  of  April  27,  1911. - Don  Joaquin  Estrada  C. 

has  been  appointed  attach^  to  the  LEGATION  of  Guatemala  in 
Berlin. - The  Government  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  Inter¬ 

national  Union  of  Workmen,  and  has  recognized  the  artisan  and 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  of  Guatemala  as  a  juridic  entity. - 

Sr.  Cesar  Sanchez  Nunez  has  been  appointed  CONSLTj  of  Guatemala 

at  Bogota. - The  Government  has  contracted  for  the  building  of  a 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  over  the  Samala  River  at  the  point  where 

the  highway  from  Retalhuleu  to  Quezaltenango  crosses  said  river. - 

The  Hamburg-Bremer  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  has  been  authorized 

to  establish  an  agency  in  Guatemala. - The  annual  premium  given 

by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  the  student  in  the  public  schools  of  Guate¬ 
mala  who  makes  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  ENG¬ 
LISH  LANGUAGE,  consisting  of  $100  in  American  gold,  a  round- 
trip  ticket  to  New  Orleans  over  the  United  Fruit  Co.’s  line,  and  a 
month’s  residence  in  New  Orleans  and  excursions  into  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. , 
the  whole  prize  having  an  estimated  value  of  about  $500,  was  awarded 
in  1913  to  Rafael  Carranza,  the  award  having  been  made  through 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Guatemala. - Dr.  F.  Con¬ 

treras  B.  has  issued  a  third  edition  of  his  GRAADIAR  of  the  Spanish 
language,  the  first  and  second  editions  having  been  exhausted. 

The  EXPOSITION  OF  MEDICINAL  PLANTS,  inaugurated  in 
the  city  of  Guatemala  on  October  27,  1913,  in  accordance  with  an 
executive  decree  of  April  4  of  the  same  year,  closed  its  sessions  on 
November  9  last.  Exhibits  were  made  at  Hippodrome  Hall  not  only 
with  special  reference  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  nation  and  the 
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products  derived  therefrom,  but  particular  attention  was  also  given 
to  displays  of  ornamental  plants  and  to  the  floricultural  products 
of  the  country.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  Licentiate  Don 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  heartily  cooperated  with  the  minister  of 
public  works  in  making  the  exposition  a  success. 


Groat  interest  is  being  displayed  in  Haiti  in  EDUCATIONAL 
MATTERS.  The  exercises  attending  the  opening  of  the  Elie  Dubois 
Manual  Training  School  at  Port  au  Prince  were  held  on  December 

1. - -On  November  30,  1913,  the  Teachers’  Association  of  Port 

au  Prince  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Danache,  who  was  a  delegate  of  the 
Christian  Union  of  Port  au  Prince  to  the  congress  organized  by  the 
National  Committee  of  Geneva  and  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Mr.  Danache  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  trip  from  Port  au 
Prince  to  Edinburgh,  via  New  York  and  Paris.  The  December 
meeting  of  the  association  was  addressed  by  Mr.  D.  Vaval,  former 
charg6  d’affaires  at  London  and  Habana,  who  spoke  on  Jean  Finnot 
and  his  book  “Race  Prejudice.”  Mr.  Lh4risson  was  again  elected 

president  of  the  association  for  the  year  1913-14. - A  meeting  of 

the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  program  of 
modern  intermediary  instruction  was  held  in  November  to  consider 
changes  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  The  French 
system  is  followed,  but  the  members  of  the  committee  urged  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  certain  features  of  the  American  and  German  systems,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  manual  training  schools,  high  schools,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  arts  schools.  Mr.  Etienne  Mathon,  the  secretary  of  State, 
who  attended  the  meeting,  announced  that  an  agricultural  school 
would  soon  be  established  and  that  he  would  request  congress  to 

authorize  the  organization  of  a  commercial  school. - The  primary 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  Girls  was  opened  at  Port  au  Prince  on 
January  1.  Thirty  scholarships  are  provided  for  in  the  school  budget. 

- A  competition  has  been  opened  for  the  construction  of  two 

SCHOOL  HOUSES,  one  at  Morne  h,  Tuf,  and  another  at  Belaire,  at 

$7,000  each. - The  department  of  public  instruction  has  issued  a 

notice  that  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  board  of  cabinet 
ministers  two  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS  have  been  granted  to 
the  School  of  Applied  Sciences.  Only  graduates  of  the  school  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  these  scholarships,  for  which  examinations 

were  held  on  November  24. - The  department  has  also  issued  a 

notice  that  only  those  holding  a  certificate  of  classical  intermediary 
studies  will  be  admitted  as  students  in  the  law  and  medical  schools 
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of  the  country. - Under  date  of  November  24,  a  notice  was  issued 

by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  informing  the  public  that 
all  books  or  objects  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  schools,  such  as  copy 
books  for  bookkeeping,  writing,  drawing,  text  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 

be  admitted  free  of  duty. - The  competition  for  the  building  of  a 

girls’  school  at  Port  au  Prince  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alphonse  Denis, 

who  was  the  only  bidder. - The  circular  issued  by  the  President 

in  favor  of  agricultural  instruction  is  already  beginning  to  bear  fruit 
and  the  Big  Mills  Co.  of  Haiti  has  promised  the  Government  to  give 
seeds  to  the  presbyterial  schools  and  plows  to  five  of  the  schools 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  not  less  than  400  meters  for  the  purpose  of 

encouraging  agriculture  in  the  country. - Following  the  visit  which 

the  commissioners  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  made  recently 
to  Haiti  on  the  gunboat  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
invitation  of  the  United  States  Government  to  participate  in  the 
coming  exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  the  Haitian 
Government  has  cordially  responded  and  appointed  a  committee 
intrusted  with  organizing  its  exhibit.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Dr.  Leon  Audain,  Charles  Gentil,  St.  Martin 
B.  Canal,  Fr6d6ric  Doret,  Dr.  Gaston  Dalencour,  Victor  Gentil, 

Georges  R6gnier,  Catinet  Fouchard,  and  Jerome  Salmon.- - The 

receipts  of  the  CUSTOMS  bureau  of  Port  de  Paix  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  amounted  to  159,371.78  gourdes  and  $223,011  American 
gold. - The  WITHDRAWAL  OF  PAPER  MONEY  from  circu¬ 

lation  is  to  be  begun  in  January.  At  first  mutUiated  bills  will  be 
withdrawn  and  perhaps  bills  of  five  gourdes.  Bills  of  one  and  two 
gourdes  and  nickel  coins  will  not  be  exchanged  until  the  arrival  of 
the  new  coins  and  bank  notes,  which  are  expected  in  June.  The 
Government  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Mint  at  Paris  for  3,000,000 
gourdes  in  silver  coin  to  replace  the  nickel  coins  and  the  Banque 
Nationale  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  the 
10,000,000  francs  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  money 
now  in  circulation. 


The  Government  of  Honduras  has  authorized  W.  Warren,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Roatan,  department  of  the  islands  of  Bahia,  to  engage  in 
the  industry  of  FISHING  in  Honduran  waters.  The  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish  obtained  therefrom  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  northern  ports  of  the 
Republic,  the  concessionaire  being  exempted  from  all  taxes  except 
the  municipal  Ucense  tax  collected  by  each  municipality  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  pubhc  sales. - The  BANK  of  Commerce  at 
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Tegucigalpa,  which  began  operations  on  March  1, 1913,  with  a  capital 
of  $90,900  silver,  earned  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence 

a  net  profit  of  $3,461.27  silver. - The  President  of  the  Republic 

has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment  in  the  normal 
schools  of  the  Republic  of  special  LIBRARIES  containing  books  of 
reference  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  of  Honduras  will  donate  to  these 
schools  a  collection  of  books  to  be  used  as  a  nucleus  in  the  formation 

of  the  libraries  referred  to. - The  PORT  OF  LA  CEIBA  on  the 

north  coast  of  Honduras  was  established  about  27  years  ago.  The 
principal  commerce  of  the  port  at  first  was  in  connection  with  exports 
of  cabinet  woods,  then  there  was  a  development  of  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  later  a  railroad 
was  constructed  which  now  runs  more  than  80  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  has  opened  up  a  large  section  of  virgin  territory 
to  easy  communication  and  trafiic.  At  the  present  time  the  port  is 
a  flourishing  commercial  center  with  well-paved  streets,  an  electric¬ 
lighting  plant,  waterworks,  etc.  The  exportation  of  bananas  is  the 
chief  industry,  and  nearly  all  of  this  fruit  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  with  which  country  La  Ceiba  has  cable  and  wireless  com¬ 
munication.  Other  important  exports  are  coconuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
pineapples,  rubber,  sarsaparilla,  hides,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
imports  are  made  up  of  fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  groceries,  liquors, 
macliinery,  drugs,  and  ready-made  clothing.  The  town  is  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  educational  facilities,  having  two  municipal  colleges,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  public  schools,  and  a  number  of  private 
schools.  La  Ceiba  also  has  a  hospital,  a  market,  a  theater,  and  a 

modem  municipal  slaughterhouse. - An  EMBROIDERY  SCHOOL 

for  girls  has  been  founded  by  the  departmental  government  at  La 
Esperanza.  This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
lady  teacher  from  Salvador,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  sewing 

machines  and  other  necessary  accessories. - The  NORMAL 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  at  Tegucigalpa,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Pedro  Nufio,  is  installed  in  a  fine  building  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Bonilla.  The  school 
has  well-equipped  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  a  library  of  more  than  800  volumes.  Each  year  the 
graduates  of  this  school  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession  in  the  public 
schools  of  ^Honduras,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  school  in 
educating  the  masses  is  being  constantly  extended  throughout  the 

Republic. - A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  president  of 

the  Republic  to  recommend  legislation  concerning  the  condemnation 
of  land  for  Government  purposes,  administrative  proceedings,  rural 
police,  use  of  water  and  mountain  lands,  agrarian  law,  modifications 
of  mining  code  and  pharmacy  laws,  and  the  charges  of  lawyers  and 
doctors  for  their  professional  services. 


The  first  Mexican  DENTAL  CONGRESS  will  be  held  in  the 
National  Dental  College  in  the  city  of  Mexico  from  January  26  to 
30,  1914,  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  fine  arts  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Congress  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Mexican  National  Dental  Federation,  Drs.  Jose  J.  Rojo 
and  David  T.  Bernard  taking  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  and 
promoting  the  Congress.  All  dentists  in  the  Republic  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The  department 
of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  has  offered  four  prizes,  consisting 
of  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals  'W'ith  their  respective  diplomas,  for 
the  best  work  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  for  the  best  exhibits 
made.  An  official  banquet  will  be  given  and  other  entertainment 
provided  for  the  attending  delegates.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  railway  companies  to  give  special  rates  to  delegates- 
Papers  submitted  by  the  delegates  wall  be  published,  and  15  minutes 
will  be  given  delegates  in  which  to  make  oral  recapitulations  of 
papers  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
are  to  be  published  and  furnished  to  the  delegates. - The  manu¬ 

script  of  80  unedited  chapters  of  NOVELS  of  Joaquin  Fernandez  de 
Lizardi,  the  celebrated  Mexican  WTiter  and  novelist,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Mexican  library  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  These  man¬ 
uscripts  are  to  be  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  library,  together 
with  a  biography  of  their  famous  author.  A  search  is  being  made 
for  other  important  manuscripts  which  it  is  thought  may  be  among 
the  files  of  the  library. - Sr.  Don  Alberto  L.  Godoy  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  Mexican  CONSUL  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  offices  at 
510  Evans  Building.  The  new  consul  entered  upon  Ills  official 

duties  on  November  19  last. - An  American  company  with  a  large 

capital  has  commenced  work  in  the  mineral  zone  at  Zautla,  Puebla. 
The  company  has  denounced  coal  land,  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
properties.  A  smelting  plant  is  planned  to  be  erected  which  will 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers  in  the  districts  of  Zautla, 

San  Juan  de  los  IJanos  and  vicinity. - The  Mexican  Development 

Co.  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  which  is  working  the  Quelitlan  copper  property 
in  the  district  of  Autlan  about  18  miles  from  the  Pacific  port  of 
Chamela,  has  contracted  for  the  sinking  of  a  double  compartment 
shaft  an  additional  100  feet.  Recently  three  large  ore  shoots,  rich 
in  copper  and  silver  ores,  have  been  encountered.  The  ores  carry 
zinc  and  the  company  intends  to  erect  a  plant  for  zinc  separation  in 
connection  with  a  smelter  of  100  tons  capacity  per  day.  Iron  and 
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lime  exist  in  the  neighborhood  and  much  development  work  has 

been  planned. - Sr.  Don  Juan  Carrillo,  the  celebrated  Mexican 

artist  and  director  of  the  conservatory  of  music  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
proposes  to  teach  MUSIC  by  the  open-air  method,  and  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan  lookhig  to  the  utilization  of  a  part  of  the  picturesque 

woods  of  Chepultepec  Park  for  that  purpose. - The  minister  of 

public  instruction  and  fine  arts  has  appointed  Lie.  Emilio  Rabasa 

dean  of  the  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  of  Mexico. - A  Belgian 

syndicate  proposes  to  invest  250,000,000  pesos  in  the  construction 

of  5,000  kilometers  of  railway  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. - The 

Statistical  and  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  of  Mexico,  with  a  library 
and  museum  m  the  city  of  ^lexico,  has  been  in  existence  over  80 
years,  having  been  founded  on  April  28,  1833,  under  the  presidency 
of  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana. 


NICARAGUA 


Press  reports  show  that  the  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  during  the  latter  part  of  1913  was  as  follows:  Cordobas  in  cir¬ 
culation,  $2,320,000;  special  reserve  deposit  in  New  York,  $829,100; 
intrinsic  value  of  cordoba  coinage,  $103,590;  amount  of  reserve  fund 
and  value  of  coinage,  $932,690,  or  40.04  per  cent  of  the  circulation. 
Pesos  in  circulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  monetary  conversion, 
48,757,603.95;  amount  burned  since  that  time,  37,551,554;  amount 
deposited  in  bank  to  be  restamped,  951,244.45;  amount  restamped, 
7,760;  total,  39,278,798,  which  leaves  the  sum  of  9,478,805.45  pesos 
in  circulation.  No  allowance  is  made  for  bills  that  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  lost  during  circulation. - The  OFFICIALS  OF  THE 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  MANAGUA  whose  term  of  office  began  on 
January  1,  1914,  are  as  follows:  Federico  Cabrera,  mayor;  Humberto 
Pasos  Diaz,  vice  mayor;  Victor  M.  Torrez,  Gilberto  Lacayo,  Ramon 
Zelaya,  and  Ramirez  Arguello,  councilmen;  Francisco  B.  Diaz,  city 

attorney. - J.  A.  Witaker  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 

National  BANK  of  Managua. - The  first  anniversary  of  the  inau¬ 

guration  of  PRESIDENT  Diaz  was  celebrated  on  January  1st  last 

with  a  military  parade. - On  January  1,  1914,  the  following  city 

officers  were  inaugurated  at  Bluefields:  Dr.  W.  K.  Ingram,  mayor; 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Kruse  and  Lester  V.  Coe,  councilmen;  Segundo  Calonje, 
city  attorney;  Julio  C.  Mena,  local  judge,  and  Felix  S.  Brown,  substi¬ 
tute  judge. - St.  Mark’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  dedicated 

at  Bluefields  on  December  7,  1913.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
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$7,000. - The  election  of  members  of  the  SENATE,  which  •was  held 

on  December  7,  1913,  resulted  in  the  choosing  of  15  Conservatives 
and  6  Liberals,  Seven  of  the  new  senators  were  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  a  special  election 

will  have  to  be  called  to  fill  the  vacancies. - The  postmaster  general 

has  issued  an  order  providing  that  from  the  1st  oi  January,  1914, 
60  cents  for  each  three  months  will  be  collected  for  the  use  of  post- 

office  MAIL  BOXES,  payable  in  advance. - Miguel  Cardenas  has 

been  elected  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Maximo  H. 
Zepeda,  vice  speaker;  Mariano  Zelaya,  first  secretary;  Ramon  Enri¬ 
quez,  second  secretary;  Virgilio  Gurdian,  vice  secretary,  and  Satu- 
rino  Arana,  second  vice  secretary.  The  officers  of  the  Senate  are: 
Federico  Solorzano,  speaker;  Manuel  J.  Cordero,  vice  speaker;  Her- 
nan  Harquin,  first  secretary;  Moises  Baltodano,  second  secretary,  and 

Joaquin  Solorzano,  first  vice  secretary. - Considerable  prospecting 

is  going  on  in  the  Wawa  district  of  Nicaragua,  and  foreign  miners 
seem  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  low-grade  ledges  which  were 
abandoned  because  of  crude  reducing  methods.  A  number  of  blanket 

veins  have  been  located  in  the  MINING  district  referred  to. - 

COTTON  growing  is  being  engaged  in  at  Yulu  and  Maniwatla  with 

excellent  results. - The  President  of  Nicaragua  has  appointed  Sr. 

Ernesto  Soldrzano  D.  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Nicaragua  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  office  of  the  consulate  general  is  at  66  Beaver 
Street. 


Camilo  Castillo  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Panama  for  a 
CABLE  AND  TELEGRAPH  concession.  According  to  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  Government  of  Panama,  if  the  concession  is  granted 
the  country  will  have  an  additional  cable  service  with  the  United 
States  and  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  present  rates.  Press  reports 
state  that  Mr.  Castillo  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
of  Peru  and  has  authority  to  make  cable  connections  with  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  now  desires  to  make  similar  arrangements  with  other  interested 
nations.  The  petitioner  claims  that  the  new  company  can  furnish 
cable  service  with  South  America,  the  United  States,  and  Europe  at 
one-half  the  present  rates  and  asks  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  enterprise.  A  concession  is  also  requested 
for  operating  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  Republic,  and  modifications 
are  proposed  that,  it  is  said,  will  enable  a  much  faster  transmission 
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service  than  that  at  present  in  force.  Mr.  Castillo  was  formerly  with 
the  Central  &  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  in  Peru,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  reducing  the  charges  on  messages  sent  to  that  country. - 

BAYANO  RIVER  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the 
outlet  of  which  is  about  40  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Panama,  is 
navigable  to  power  craft  for  a  distance  of  some  20  miles.  Vessels 
of  deep  draft  can  cross  the  bar  and  enter  the  river  at  high  tide  and 
find  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage  in  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
Chepillo  Island  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  high 
ground  is  found  on  both  sides  of  its  entrance.  The  surrounding 
country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  although  at  present  quite  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  it  offers  many  natural  advantages  for 
the  establishment  of  an  important  commercial  port  with  a  large 

section  of  rich,  undeveloped  country  tributary  to  it. - Work  on  the 

DOCK  at  Cristobal  is  being  rushed  to  completion  by  the  Central 
American  Construction  Co.  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
heavy  tourist  traffic.  The  railway  track  will  run  alongside  the  dock 
thereby  enabling  passengers  to  step  off  the  steamer  into  the  train 
and  save  delay  in  making  excursion  trips.  The  dock  is  fireproof  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world. - In  accord¬ 

ance  with  an  executive  decree  of  November  13,  1913,  a  tax  of  $0.15 
per  liter  will  be  collected  on  ACllARDIENTE  manufactured  in  the 
Republic  on  and  after  February  13,  1914. — — The  Perla  Barbarossa 
Tobacco  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Colon,  bas  been  granted  a  return  of  duties  on 
IMPORTED  TOBACCO  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  for 
sale  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  return  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  5  kilos 

of  imported  tobacco  to  each  1,000  cigarettes. - Titles  have  been 

issued  to  the  Central  American  Land  &  Improvement  Co.  covering 

six  alluvion  GOLD  MINES  situated  in  the  province  of  Colon. - 

B.  F.  Ellinger  has  acquired  1,000  hectares  of  Government  lands  in 
the  Province  of  Chiriqui  to  be  used  in  establishing  an  agricultural 

colony. - The  Goverment  has  ordered  5,000  copies  of  the  fourth 

edition  of  the  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PANAMA  by  Dr.  Ramon  M.  Valdes, 
for  the  department  of  public  instruction,  at  the  rate  of  $0.90  per 

copy. - Jose  C.  de  Obaldla  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Panama 

at  Hongkong,  Edmundo  Couto  consul  adhonorem  at  Bilbao,  Spain, 

and  James  Moorkens  consul  adhonorem  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. - The 

Isthmian  Telephone  Co.  has  contracted  with  the  Government  of 
Panama  to  furnish  telephone  service  in  the  city  of  Panama  at  the 
rate  of  $1.90  a  month  per  telephone.  The  charges  for  service  between 
Panama  or  Colon  and  points  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  5  cents  per  call 
of  three  minutes  or  fraction  thereof,  and  10  cents  per  call  of  three 
minutes  or  fraction  thereof  between  Panama  and  Colon. 


PARAGUAY 


On  October  3,  1913,  the  first  THROUGH  TRAIN  FROM 
BUENOS  AIRES  TO  ASUNCION  left  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  on 
a  50-hour  schedule.  The  distance  between  the  capital  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  the  capital  of  Paraguay  over  the  route  referred  to 
is  1,518  kilometers.  Of  this  distance  101  kilometers  is  over  the 
Central  Railway  of  Buenos  Aires,  443  kilometers  over  the  Entre 
Rios  Central  Railway,  598  kilometers  over  the  Northeastern  Argen¬ 
tine  Railway,  and  376  kilometers  over  the  Central  Paraguay  Railway. 
Great  credit  is  due  these  railways  in  connecting  their  lines  so  as  to 
make  a  direct  rail  and  ferryboat  service  possible  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Asuncion,  and  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  showed 
special  foresight  and  business  ability  in  changing  the  gauge  of  its 
line  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  8^  inches,  thereby  completing  a 
a  standard-gauge  trackage  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  and  ren¬ 
dering  possible  a  through-train  service.  A  weekly  train  between  the 
two  cities  was  maintained  until  December  1,  1913,  when  the  increase 
in  traffic  justified  the  establishment  of  a  semiweekly  service.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  still  further  reduce  the  length  of  schedule 
time  between  the  two  places.  Analyzing  the  service,  it  is  seen  that 
the  train  which  left  Buenos  Aires  on  Sunday,  October  3,  1913,  at 
3  p.  m.,  reached  Asuncion  on  Tuesday  at  5  p.  m.  These  trains 
are  composed  of  sleeping  cars,  a  dining  car,  first  and  second  class 
day  coaches,  and  a  baggage  car.  On  leaving  Buenos  Aires  the 
train  follows  the  River  Plate  in  a  slightly  northwestern  direction  to 
Zarate,  at  which  point  it  is  run  onto  a  ferryboat  and  conveyed 
across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Ibicuy.  A  northerly  direction  is  then 
followed,  via  Garbo,  Basavilabaso,  San  Salvador,  Concordia,  Monte- 
caseros,  Los  Libres,  and  Santo  Tome,  to  Posadas,  at  which  place  the 
train  is  again  ruif  onto  a  ferryboat  and  transported  across  the  Upper 
Parana  River  to  Pacuqua  near  Villa  Encarnacion,  Paraguay,  from 
which  point  it  proceeds,  via  Villarica,  without  further  interruption, 
to  Asuncion.  Among  the  principal  points  of  interest  along  the  line 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  deep-water  port  of  the  Entre  Rios 
Railway  at  Ibicuy,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  25  feet  alongside  the 
wharves  at  low  water,  and  where  the  most  up-to-date  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  alongside  the  wharves  are  made 
use  of.  After  leaving  Ibicuy  the  railway  traverses  the  beautiful 
Parancito  Valley,  through  which  a  new  roadbed  is  being  built  at  a 
higher  level  alongside  the  one  on  which  trains  now  run.  This  new 
roadbed  and  track  will  be  well  ballasted,  and  will  be  provided  with 
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steel  bridges,  stone  culverts,  and  numerous  drains  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water  in  time  of  flood.  The  new  roadbed  is  expected  to  be 
completed  and  ready  for  use  early  in  1914.  A  fine  country  is  trav¬ 
ersed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Concordia,  on  the  Uruguay  River,  the 
roadbed  following  the  river  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock 
raising  section  to  Santo  Tome.  At  Los  Libres  passengers  for  Bra¬ 
zilian  points  leave  the  train  and  cross  the  Upper  Uruguay  River  to 
Uruguayana,  Brazil,  where  direct  rail  communication  is  made  for  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  other  Brazilian  points. 
The  through  train  from  Asuncion  for  Buenos  Aires  leaves  Asuncion 
at  8  a.  m.  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  and  arrives  at  Buenos  Aires 
at  9.30  a.  m.  on  Fridays  and  Mondays.  Through  trains  leave  Buenos 
Aires  for  Asuncion  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  at  3  p.  m.  and  arrive 
at  Asuncion  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  4.30  p.  m. 


The  MUSEUM  OF  NATIONAL  HISTORY  of  the  Republic  of  Peru 
in  Lima  has  been  reorganized  in  accordance  with  an  Executive  decree 
of  November  4,  1913,  and  the  section  of  archeology  and  anthropology 

has  been  made  a  separate  department. - The  general  REVENUES 

of  the  Government  of  Peru  collected  from  January  1  to  September  30, 

1913,  amounted  to  £2,455,030. - A  law  has  been  promulgated 

providing  for  the  levying  of  a  small  tax  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  SANITATION  of  the 
cities  of  Pisco,  Chincha,  and  Ica.  The  plans  include  the  furnishing 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  potable  water  to  the  cities  in  question,  the 

construction  of  sewers,  and  other  necessary  improvements. - The 

work  of  the  mixed  DEMARCATION  COMMITTEE  of  Peru  and  Brazil 
has  suspended  active  labors  in  the  field  until  May  15, 1914,  at  which  time 
the  commission  will  meet  in  Belem  do  Para.  From  that  point  it  will 

start  on  a  visit  to  the  Shambucayo,  Yaco,  Curaya,  and  Acre  Rivers. - 

The  National  EXPOSITION  OF  HYGIENE  at  Lima  closed  its  ses¬ 
sions  on  December  31  last. - The  report  of  G.  W.  Hartmann,  a  civil 

engineer,  to  the  departmental  board  of  Junin,  shows  that  the  rad, 
wagon,  and  fluvial  ROUTE  FROM  CARHUAMAYO  TO  PORT 
AMBATO,  the  latter  place  to  be  christened  “Port  Billinghurst,”  is 
2,337  kilometers.  It  is  proposed  that  the  railway  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Peru  accept  part  of  this  route  in  building  its  line.  The 
different  sections  of  the  survey  referred  to  are  as  follows:  Callao 
to  Carhuamayo  by  rad,  306  kilometers;  Carhuamayo  to  Puerto 
Mairo  overland,  193  kdometers;  Puerto  Mairo  to  Puerto  Ambato  in 
canoe,  68  kdometers,  and  Puerto  Ambato  to  Iquitos  in  boats  of  3  feet 
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An  executive  decree  of  November  7,  1913,  exempts  BANKS  in 
the  Republic  of  Salvador  from  the  payment  of  their  obligations  in 
coin  for  a  period  of  six  months,  providing  they  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  decree  and  guarantee  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  the  amount  of  their  obligations  at  present  outstanding. 
Banks  which  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  referred  to  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  increase  their  guaranty  funds  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
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draft,  1,770  kilometers.  A  shorter  route,  known  as  the  Huachi- 
Ucayh,  has  been  proposed,  the  total  distance  of  which  is  1,606  kilo¬ 
meters,  made  up  of  the  following  sections:  Callao  to  Huacho  by  sea 
or  rail,  115  kilometers;  Huacho  to  Sayan  by  rail  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  2.5  per  cent,  55  kilometers;  Sayan  to  Oyon  (Bryce-Catellin 
concession),  92  kilometers;  Oyon  to  Huanuco  with  a  maximum 
gradient  of  3  per  cent,  140  kilometers;  Huanuco  to  Tomichico  with 
a  maximum  gradient  of  2  per  cent,  299  kilometers,  and  Tomichico 
to  Iquitos  in  boats  of  a  draft  of  not  less  than  5  feet,  905  kilometers. 
The  difference  in  distance  in  favor  of  the  latter  route  is,  therefore, 

731  kilometers. - Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 

Republic  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  RAHiWAY  from 
Cuzco  to  a  point  on  the  Urubamba  River.  The  Government  has 
contracted  with  David  O.  Reed,  through  the  department  of  public 
works  in  Lima,  to  build  the  section  of  this  railway  from  Cuzco  to 

Santa  Ana. - A  social  organization  known  as  the  PERUVIAN 

FRATERNITY,  with  headquarters  at  1710  Spring  Garden  Street, 
has  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  a  group  of  Peruvian 
students  and  professional  men  resident  in  that  city.  Dr.  Miguel 
R.  Denegri  is  president  of  the  society,  and  Sr.  Carlos  La  Puente, 

secretary. - A  HISTORICAL  INSTITUTE  has  been  organized  at 

Cuzco  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  history  of  Peru,  awakening 
interest  in  the  past  history  of  the  country,  conserving  the  remains  of 
ancient  civilization,  studying  the  folklore  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco, 

and  the  making  of  archeologic  investigations. - The  departmental 

board  of  Lima  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
£15,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  completing  the 

HIGHWAY  from  Lima  to  Canta. - Congress  has  ceded  a  tract  of 

land  to  the  municipality  of  Callao  to  be  used  in  the  construction 

of  DWELLINGS  for  workmen. - A  20-ton  block  of  granite  has 

been  erected  over  the  tomb  of  HENRY  MEIGGS  in  Lima. - The 

National  Congress  has  appropriated  £1,000  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  a  MONUMENT  at  Sicuani  in  honor  of  Brig.  Gen.  Mateo  Garcia 
Pumacahua,  a  hero  of  the  revolution  of  1814. 
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amount  usually  required.  Banks  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  decree  exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  their  obligations 
in  coin  are  required  to  import  500,000  pesos  in  silver  coin  and  are 
prohibited  from  making  a  new  issue  of  bank  bills  within  a  period  of 
six  months.  The  Bank  of  Salvador  has  decided  to  increase  its  cash 
funds  by  not  less  than  800,000  silver  pesos,  and  the  Occidental  Bank 
is  also  to  have  the  same  amount  coined  for  public  use.  The  latter 
bank  has  arranged,  through  the  Consul  of  Salvador  in  New  York,  to 
have  500,000  pesos  in  coin  minted  in  Philadelphia  and  to  increase 
that  amount  if  necessary.  Press  reports  state  that  the  Government 
will  bring  into  Salvador  not  less  than  30,000  pesos  in  one  and  three- 
cent  pieces  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  small  change  in  retail 

transactions  in  the  markets  of  the  Republic. - The  Government  of 

Salvador  has  received  proposals  from  Frederick  F.  Searing,  Victor 
Keilhauer,  and  Ernesto  Cabrera  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY 
from  the  city  of  San  Salvador  to  Port  Libertad.  The  full  Spanish 
text  of  the  last  two  proposals  mentioned  is  published  in  the  official 

newspaper  of  Salvador  under  date  of  October  13,  1913. - The 

Society  of  Commercial  Employees  of  Salvador  has  established  a 
SAVINGS  BANK  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. - Sr.  Jose  Velaz¬ 

quez,  a  citizen  of  Salvador  residing  in  Philadelphia,  has  organized  a 
society  for  the  mutual  PROTECTION  OF  LATIN  AMERICANS 
who  arrive  in  Philadelphia.  Sr.  Velazquez  has  been  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. - The  revenue  produced  in  July,  August, 

and  September,  1913,  from  the  sale  of  stamped  paper  and  RPW- 

ENUE  STAMPS  amounted  to  98,524.23  pesos. - A  company  has 

been  formed  consisting  of  Fabio  G.  Cabezas,  an  experienced  mining 
engineer,  and  a  number  of  local  capitalists  of  the  town  of  Suchitoto 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Hedionda  cave  and  prospecting  for 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  ORES  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity.  An 
ancient  manuscript  has  been  found  which  gives  an  account  of  a  great 
treasure  of  gold  bullion,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  other  valuables 
supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  Hedionda  cave,  the  total  treasure  being 
estimated  at  $60,000,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
look  for  this  supposed  treasure,  and  also  to  thoroughly  prospect  the 

adjacent  districts  in  search  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. - 

Since  November,  1913,  a  THROUGH  TRAIN  SERVICE  has  been 
established  between  the  city  of  San  Salvador  and  Sonsonate,  the 

bridge  at  Ateos  having  been  completed. - A  resolution  of  the 

executive  power  provides  that,  on  and  after  January  1,  1914,  consuls 
of  Salvador  shall  furnish  official  CONSULAR  INVOICE  BLANKS 
to  merchants  and  others  entitled  to  same  at  the  rate  of  20  cents, 
gold,  per  set. - The  construction  of  the  new  NACIONAL  THE¬ 

ATER  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  is  rapidly  prt^essing  under  the 
direction  of  French  architects.  The  old  National  Theater  was 
destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago. 


Tlic  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  has  had  submitted 
to  it  by  the  board  of  public  instruction  of  the  federal  capital  rules 
and  regulations  forbidding  the  entrance  of  children  of  either  sex  under 
14  years  of  age  into  theaters,  CINEMATOGRAPHS,  and  similar  pub¬ 
lic  places  where  theatrical  representations  or  biograph  exhibitions 
are  given.  The  managers  of  theaters  and  biograph  halls  may,  how¬ 
ever,  under  these  proposed  rules  and  regulations,  organize  special 
performances  for  children,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  special  censor¬ 
ship  committee,  provided  programs  of  an  instructive  character  are 
presented.  These  special  performances  are  exempt  from  license  taxes, 
and  may  be  given  at  any  time,  but  shall  not  terminate  later  than  10 
p.  m.  The  proposed  rules  forbid  children  under  4  years  of  age  to 
attend  public  performances  of  any  description.  Children  under  14 
are  prohibited  from  attending  public  places  where  dances  are  given 
for  adults,  and  juvenile  balls  may  only  be  given  by  special  permission 
of  the  committee  on  censorship,  which  committee  is  also  empowered 

to  supervise  dance  programs. - For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 

and  promoting  the  development  of  AVICULTURE  among  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  Republic,  the  National  Stock  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Uruguay  has  offered  tlirce  prizes  to  women  engaged  in  avicultural 
pursuits  in  the  department  of  Montevideo  for  (1)  tlie  best  managed 
and  equipped  avicultural  plant,  (2)  the  largest  egg  production,  and 
(.3)  the  finest  specimens  of  thoroughbred  fowls. — Participation  in 
these  contests  closed  on  December  31,  1913.  The  jury  is  given  until 
March  31 ,  1914,  to  make  its  decisions,  and  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 

on  April  19,  1914. - The  municipal  MUSEU^I  of  Montevideo,  under 

the  able  management  of  Sr.  Alberto  Gomez  Ruano,  has  moved  into 
its  new  home  in  the  federal  capital.  Important  additions  to  the 
interesting  collection  of  objects  and  relics  already  on  hand  liave  been 
made  to  the  museum  and  are  now  accessible  to  the  public.  Sr 
Ruano  is  also  director  of  the  celebrated  Teachers’  Museum  of  Monte¬ 
video. - Investigations  made  by  the  Industrial  and  Chemical  Insti¬ 

tute  of  Montevideo  on  Uruguayan  sands  for  the  manufacture  of 
GLASS  show  that  the  quahties  of  the  samples  submitted  are  not 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the 

manufacture  of  lower  grades  of  glass. - The  ESPERANTO  societies 

of  Montevideo  offer  free  instruction  in  that  language  to  all  who  desire 

to  study  it. - Since  the  middle  of  November,  1913,  the  Santiago 

Lambruschini  Navigation  Co.,  which  has  a  line  of  vessels  plying 
between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  has  established  the  following 
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passonger  rates  between  the  two  places :  One  way,  first  class,  5  pesos ; 
round  trip,  8  pesos;  one  way,  second  class,  3.70  pesos;  round  trip, 
6.50  pesos;  one  way,  deck  passage,  1.25  pesos;  round  trip,  2.25 

pesos.  (The  Uruguayan  peso  is  equal  to  $1,034  United  States. - 

Sr.  Vicente  Puig  has  been  commissioned  under  a  recent  decree  to 
stud}’’  abroad  practical  methods  and  procedure  for  teaching  and 

encouraging  the  study  of  the  FINE  ARTS  in  the  public  schools. - - 

The  NATIONAli  FATTLE  EXPOSITION  held  in  December  at 
Montevideo  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  country 
and  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  exposition  grounds  was  very  picturesque,  and  the  arrangements, 
buildings,  and  stalls  for  exhibiting  the  animals  were  modern  in  every 
detail.  A  large  grand  stand  was  erected,  where  the  jury  and  public 
watched  several  thousand  specimens  paraded  in  the  ring.  Seven 
hundred  prizes  were  awarded.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
animals  exhibited  are  to  be  mentioned  the  shorthorn  bull  “Martins 
chico  Captain,”  winner  of  the  champion  prize,  a  superb  animal 
weighing  1,807  pounds,  and  the  Hereford  bull,  “Laurel,”  20  months 
old  and  weighing  1,587  pounds.  Prizes  of  17,000  and  16,500  francs 
were  awarded  these  two  bulls. 


The  following  persons  have  applied  to  the  department  of  fomento 
of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  permission  to  establish  NEW 
INDUSTRIES:  Carlos  Herrera,  graphic  advertising;  Jesus  Maria 
Mejias,  manufacture  of  artificial  coal  for  cooking  purposes;  Dr.  J. 
Trujillo  Arraval,  stearine  factory;  Oswaldo  Stelling,  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  cyanide  of  calcium,  etc.;  Isaac  M.  Gomez,  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  from  the  Moriche  palm ;  Oscar  Deligne,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wines  and  other  products  out  of  tropical  fruits;  and  Dr. 
Enrique  Loynaz  Sucre  and  associates,  for  the  distillation  of  oil  from 

oleaginous  woods. - The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  leased  for 

three  years,  beginning  November  15,  1913,  to  Ramon  Felipe  Mora 
the  exclusive  right  to  FISH  FOR  PEARI^S  off  the  Island  of  Mar¬ 
garita,  in  the  sea  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Republic.  The 
search  for  pearls  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  system  known  as 
“  arrastras,”  or  drags,  until  the  Government  permits  the  use  of  other 
methods.  No  fishing  is  to  be  done  in  waters  containing  only  new 
and  smooth  shells  known  in  Venezuela  as  “flor,”  this  provision  being 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  destioiction  of  pearl-producing  shells. 
The  Government  agrees  to  turn  over  to  the  lessee,  under  a  formal 
inventory,  all  of  the  apparatus,  utensils,  etc.,  used  by  it  in  exploiting 
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the  pearl-fishing  industry,  and  these  are  to  be  maintained  in  good 
condition  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  other  disposal  made  of  same.  The  lessee  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  Government  4,000  bolivars  ($800)  a  month  during  the  fishing 
season.  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease  it  may  be  renewed  for  a  period 
of  three  years  if  the  lessee  so  desires,  provided  the  terms  of  the  lease 
have  been  complied  with  by  the  lessee  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. - Sr.  B.  L.  Riera  has  requested  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Venezuela  to  establish  in  Caracas  and  Maracaibo,  and  at  a 
later  date  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  a  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  BRICKS,  blocks,  columns,  cornices,  and  different  kinds  of 
articles  for  ornamental  purposes  out  of  clay  or  kaolin  chemically 
treated.  The  petitioner  claims  that  chemically  treating  clay  or 
kaolin  by  the  process  which  he  employs  enables  him  to  produce  a 
light,  hard,  and  porous  material,  out  of  which  a  manufactured  brick 
of  the  usual  size  weighs  about  600  grams,  and  is  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  intense  heat  and  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  property 

of  deadening  noise. - The  manufacture  of  VIENNA  FURNITURE 

is  a  new  industry  in  Venezuela  that  Sr.  Juan  de  Llano  has  petitioned 
the  department  of  public  works  to  permit  him  to  engage  in.  The 
petitioner  claims  that  by  establishing  this  industry  in  the  country  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  Vienna  furniture  at  such  low  prices  that  the 
cost  of  the  same  will  be  greatly  reduced  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the 
same  time  large  quantities  of  soft  Venezuelan  woods  will  be  used,  for 
which  there  is  practically  no  market  at  the  present  time.  Steam  at 
a  high  temperature  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  furniture. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  the  factory  at  Maiquetia  in  the  Federal 

District. - ^Titles  to  the  Honda  and  Hondita  COPPER  MINES, 

situated  in  the  Nirgua  district.  State  of  Yaracuy,  and  to  La  Provi- 
dencia  copper  mine  in  the  district  of  Ricaurte,  State  of  Aragua,  have 
been  issued  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  the  concessionaires 
of  the  mines  referred  to. - The  department  of  fomento  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Venezuela  has  ordered  in  Caracas  an  issue  of  2,000,000 
revenue  STAMPS  for  use  in  the  sale  of  matches. 


